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Yet the cost of owninga Nati 


Machine ts only a fracti« 
Frequently 
cost of the machine tl 
on year after yea! 
This new N 
combination 
some jobs it 
automatically 
simultaneous! 


accounting jot 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Same operator, same hours- 
but twice the production... 


Accounting 
hat it saves! 
the entire 
then runs 
profit. 
1 exclusive 
itures On 
the work 
il records 
e variety of 


tched from 


one job to another in seconds. 

The operators are pleased, too, because 
they accomplish so much more with less 
effort—and have the satisfaction of pro- 
ducing better and neater accounting records, 
with absolute accuracy 

What savings (and other benefits) can you 
obtain with a National? The local National 


representative—a trained systems analyst 
will gladly show you, without cost or ob- 
ligation. Why not phone him today? 








20-page booklet 
from your local 
representative 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Tons of razor-sharp steel 
poured on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


VERY HOUR, 24 hours a day, 15 tons 
E of those razor-sharp slivers of steel 
(scrap from making tin cans) are 
handled in this plant, and the slivers 
are drenched with caustic chemicals. 
Four men used to pitch-fork the scrap 
into a baler. That was dangerous and 
expensive. 

How about a conveyor belt? Any 
ordinary belt would be cut by the sharp 
steel and the caustic would eat through 
the fabric belt body, and weaken it. 

Then B. F. Goodrich men suggested 


a B. F. Goodrich cord belt. The rubber 
is so tough it can stand the cuts and 
scratches of thousands of sharp edges. 
The reinforcement is made of separate 
cords, each cord entirely surrounded by 
rubber. Most plies have no cross strands 
at all. So if a sharp point goes clear 
through the cover the caustic reaches 
only one cord. 

Engineers estimated that an ordinary 
belt would have gone to pieces in a few 
months. The B. F. Goodrich cord belt 
is still at work after 11 years. Cost of 


handling the scrap has been cut 30%! 

Product improvement is a policy and 
constant program at B. F. Goodrich. If 
you use belting, hose or other industrial 
rubber goods, don’t decide any product 
you may buy is the best to be had with- 
out first seeing your BFG distributor 
and finding out what B. F. Goodrich 
may have done recently to improve it. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, ‘Indus- 
trial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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For Fuller Brush Company 


Above illustration 


shows the 150-ton Henry & Wright Dieing Machine used by Fuller Brush Company 
to produce stampings, ring knobs, mop hinge clasps and other metal parts. Com- « 
plete-per-stroke Henry & Wright progressive dieing machines set production records 
wherever they are installed. Yet get more stampings per hour, per square foot of 
space. Scrap losses are minimized. Henry & Wright machines not only produce at 


high speeds — their unique design increases die life by as much as 1200%. 


Only the best is 


INCLUDE: 


PLASTIC BOTTLES, RODS, 
TUBES, SPECIAL SHAPES 


* PLAX CORPORATION 
DP sateiten of Nartlord-Lmpire Compeny 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


PROG T S 


PREMIUM QUALITY 
STAMPING PRESSES 


rq THE V& O PRESS CO. 
. Division of Hartiord-Empire Compeay 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


GLASS DIVISION 
Hartterd-Lrpire Company 


Lp 
= f HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


SSOCIATES 


AUTOMATIC PACKAGING 
EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of Hartterd-Empire Company 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 





For lux Clock Company 


where Henry & Wright Dieing 
Machines get “practically every part we can put on a press.” Lux keeps 
its seven H & W machines running “13 hours a day, seven days a week”. 
Scrap loss is estimated at less than half of what it would be on other 
presses. Die life is doubled. 


For Imperial Knife 


Company, 
where four 25-ton Henry & Wright Dieing 
Machines do a fast, economical and efficient 
job of fabricating parts for pocket knives. 


for Lionel Corporation 


Installation, consisting of four 25-ton, seven 
50-ton and one 75-ton Henry & Wright Die- 
ing Machines, turns out transformer lamina- 
tions and other parts. 


good enough 





FACT PACKED CATALOG [IP HENRY & WRIGHT 


Complete descriptions of all r 
Henry & Wright Dieing Machines. right Division of Hartford-Empire Company 
Write: Henry & Wright, aed 
450 Windsor St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
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BLAST FURNACE CORROSION 


stopped cold 


A single coat of NO-OX-ID 
was applied to the inside of gas 
washer pipes of the blast fur- 
nace. Fifteen years later inspec- 
tion revealed absolutely no cor- 
rosion, despite the use of salt 
sea water to wash the blast 
furnace gas. 


IN PERFECT CONDITION 


arter /2-day 
sea water bath 


The merchant ship split in two 
when the 32-foot tidal fall left it 
high and dry on a reef. But, the 
carburetors, specially packaged 
for export shipment with 
NO-OX-ID materials, were in 
perfect condition ... after a con- 
tinuous 12-day soaking in the 
sea water. 





MOVIES SHOW HOW TO 
make steam behave 


Untreated water frequently produces 
steam that foams excessively, causes 
scale to form on metal surfaces. When 
the water is treated with Dearborn 
Anti-Foams, foaming is reduced, scale 
formation prevented. Dearborn re- 
search technicians have recorded the 
action of this exclusive development on 
movie film at a speed of 5,000 frames 
per second. 





Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant... a utility or a 
pipe line... a railroad or a steamship line . . . Dearborn’s specialized 
experience in water treatment and rust preventives is available to help 
conduct your business more efficiently, more economically. 


THE LEADER IN RUST PREVENTIVES 
AND BOILER WATER TREATMENT 
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WITH SELECTOMATIC... 


FEWER ELEVATORS 


How would you go about getting more 
elevator service in any building? Most 
people would say, ‘“‘Put in more eleva- 
tors.” And if you were thinking in terms 
of an ordinary elevator system, you’d 
be pretty close to the truth. But— (and 
pardon our pride) you’d be far from 
right if you were thinking about the new 
Westinghouse Selectomatic system. 
Selectomatic is the system that thinks 
and plans before it acts. Because of Se- 
lectomatic’s ingenious ‘“‘electrical 
brain,” calls, cars and floors are in- 
stantly and automatically matched. Re- 
sult—the elevator system that’s so effi- 


*Case histories given upon request. 


¥ 
DO A BIGGER. JOB 


cient it solves traffic a with 
fewer elevators!* 


And what’s more—Selectomatic 
is the only system that gets you from 
floor to floor so fast, yet so smoothly, 
that you can hardly tell a start from a 
stop. 


So, if you’re planning an investment 
in elevators—test ride Selectomatie before 
you decide. For information on Selecto- 
matic installations you can ‘‘test-ride”’ 
in your locality, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Elevator Division, 
Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


A 


‘For years, Westinghouse engineering developments have stimulated the vertical transportation 
industry to strive for ever-higher standards of quality and efficiency. In every phase of vertical 
transportation— equipment, maintenance, and service— Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. So, whatever your traffic problems may be—there’s a Westinghouse Integrated 
Vertical Transportation System to solve them completely. Look ahead with the leader. . . 


— «on. Vestingh 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


THIRD OF A SERIES 

Winterizing recalls the time Davy 
Crockett climbed Daybreak Hill. 
Found the earth froze fast on her 
axis; sun congealed in his own 
sweat. So Davy took a ton of bear 
oil; worked it in his hands ‘till it 
melted over sun's face and earth’s 
axis. Then he give earth’s cogwheel 
a backward kick to loosen the sun. 
Earth grunted and started to turn. 
Dawn need late but mighty beauti- 
ful that January morning. 


toFabulousPact 


We've speeded things up some 
since Crockett’s time; shoved the 
North Pole closer to the equator; 
made adequate lubrication increas- 
ingly difficult and essential. Un- 
happily, like bear oil, even the best 
organic lubricants are 3till tied to 
the weather's apron strings; none is 
useful at both high and low tem- 
peratures; none is serviceable for 
long at 250°-500°F. 

That’s why Dow Corning Sili- 
cone oils and greases are among the 
Fabulous Facts of our times. They’re 
practically unchanged by tropic 
heat or arctic cold. They make oven 
conveyor systems operable without 
continuous maintenance; offer a 
potential saving of $45,000,000 a 
year in the bearings of industrial 
motors alone; make permanent 
lubrication a practical reality. 


Dow Corning 
SiLcones Mean Peusiness- 
Write today for Catalog E-2 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ Dallas 
Los Angeles * New York * Washington, D. C. 
TORONTO: Fiberg'as Canada ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny de Cirey. 
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JOrning 


eS 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 








10¢ at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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“It shouldn’t happen to a man!” 


Do business figures make you frustrated and frenzied 

or calm and contented? All depends on how you handle ’em. 
If this character, for example, were a little brighter 

instead of a big pooch, he’d know the one best way to avoid 
leading a dog’s life with figures. That’s to turn ’em 

over to a Monroe. Surefire! Because whatever your figuring or 
accounting problem, Monroe makes the model to handle it. 


The leash we can do is mention it. 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your generol business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch'’* 
keyboard, and gloreless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles sever! kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’ hiess ease of op: 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
DM. A kt ol 


Morroe’s fectory-trained organization. 





M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





American-Standard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 





@ You're looking into the business end 
of what many heating engineers declare 
is the most efficient oil burner on the 
market. 

Yes, and any owner will tell you that 
nothing can compare with the luxuri- 
ous heat and carefree comfort this com- 
pletely automatic oil burner provides. 

Distinguished for its fuel-saving 
“sunflower” flame, the Arcoflame fea- 
tures such outstanding engineering de- 
velopments as the Turbometer which 


meters and whirls the air into the com- 
bustion chamber to give clean and com- 
plete combustion . . . the Flo-Stat which 
regulates the oil flow .. . the Arco-Mute 
Tube which carries the correct amount 
of oil to the nozzle and eliminates 
rumbling when the burner is stopped 
. . . and the Flame Stabilizer which 
permits precise adjustment and regula- 
tion of burner flame while burner is 
in operation. With capacities ranging 
from 1 to 7 gallons per hour, the Arco- 


ARCOFLAME 
OIL BURNER 


MKS hana er example of F 
American-Standard 
Aeadership 


flame burns any domestic fuel oil. 

/hile designed primarily for use 
with American-Standard boilers, fur- 
naces and winter air conditioners, the 
Arcoflame has long been in consider- 
able demand as a conversion burner for 
heating equipment of other makes—a 
fact which further indicates 
the tremendous public pref- 
erence for products bear- 
ing the familiar American- 
Standard name. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seriung home and industry 


AMERICAN STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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inflationary pressures are getting more dangerous day by day. 


Bickering over programs in Washington doesn’t help (page ~ 15). 
Delays on new taxes and government economies feed the fires. And the 
Treasury's stubbornness thwarts the Federal Reserve on credit controls 


(page 148). 





. 
Congress’ tendency to delay action on this week's tax bill while seeking 
ways to cut federal spending has some merit. 








If a few billions can be cut out of expenditures, there won‘t be any 
need for a “‘second package” of taxes (BW-Jan.20'51,p9). National income 
is rising fast enough so that the tax yield will top the estimates. 

But the sooner taxes are raised, the sooner consumer demand will be 





cut back more in line with the available supply of goods. 


e 

Need for a tighter rein on bank credit is showing up all too plainly. 

Business loans made by the city banks that report to the Federal 
Reserve each week started this month at a towering $18-billion. That’s the 
highest ever, up about $44-billion in a year. 

But there’s more to it than the huge gain and the record total. 

Loans normally go down after Christmas. But there was scarcely any 
seasonal drop as this year opened. And, by the week ended Jan. 24, the 
December peak had been surpassed. 


& 
Inflation feeds on a rising money supply—on the volume of currency in 
circulation and bank deposits. 











And the money supply is inflated by bank loans. Each new loan creates 
a new deposit against which the borrower writes checks. 
Thus soaring bank loans were the biggest factor in pumping the money 
supply up by about $4-billion in the last year. 
a 
Banks have to get money in order to lend it. That's at the bottom of 
the Federal Reserve's battle with the Treasury. 








The Treasury—and now the White House—demands that the Federal 
Reserve buy all the government bonds offered for sale at pegged prices. 
Banks needing money to make loans need only sell bonds. 

And that’s just what they have been doing. They've been selling 
for a year, cutting holdings to $324-billion—down $5'%4-billion for the 
period. 

What the Federal Reserve wants is to be free to drop the support 
price a notch so sellers can’t be sure they can get out without a loss. 

cd 
Consumer credit, as well as bank credit (and they overlap), is giving 


its own push to inflation. 








True, the Federal Reserve’s regulations are curbing auto loans. These 
went down a little in both November and December. 

But it could be that people are paying cash for cars while they borrow 
to buy other things. They charged more goods with stores at Christmas 
than ever before (charge-account credit rose nearly $500-million). 

And, judging from January's boom in retail sales, it is very likely that a 
good chunk of stuff was charged last month, too. 

e 

Auto dealers bear out the trend toward cash sales since the instalment 

terms were tightened. An increasing number of customers, they say, put 
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down the full price—and don’t even balk at $300 or $400 in accessories - 


that they don’t want. 
. 


Licensing all slaughterers is an effort to nip black markets in meats 
before they have a chance to spring up. 








Everybody recognizes that controlling meat prices is the most important 
single step in stabilization. Meat is the biggest item of food costs, and food 
costs are the biggest item in living costs. Control these;.and you have 
taken the longest possible step toward stabilizing wages. 

And there is another plus: If the stabilizers can hold down meat costs, — 
it will go a long way toward wooing the housewives, without whom they 
can’t control prices or black markets—or win elections. 

a uaa 

Just about everybody in the livestock industry argues that price ceilings 
will drive meat into the black market—and, ultimately, cut output. 

But if feed is plentiful, the feed-meat cost ratio should be favorable. 
Farmers still will have an incentive to increase their flocks. 

That’s why the Dept. of Agriculture is jumping the goal for 1951 corn 
plantings by nearly 6-million acres. With normal weather, 90-million acres 
should produce plenty of corn. 

Also, that can help raise milk, poultry, and egg supplies, Eastern dairy 
and poultry men have to ship in feed, fear short crops and high prices. 

© 

Fanciest support price, relatively, among the farm products this year 
will go to extrd-lorig-staple cotton, prized by the military. The peg has been 
set at $1.04 a Ib. against a parity of about 63¢. 

This superfiber is grown on irrigated land in southern California and 
Arizona—land that is planted to the crop whose price looks best. 














. 
Chicago certainly isn’t feeling the expected “conversion slump” during 
the shift from civilian hard goods to arms output. 
Here’s what the city’s purchasing agents’ monthly summary has to say: 
“Business shows a slight upward trend. . . with employment increasing, 


production higher, order backlogs larger. Buying policy has not changed 
. and deliveries made by vendors are continuing to be slower.” 


Three-fourths of the association’s reports cite a further price rise. 
n 








This week saw a strike-caused dip in the business curve as plants ate 
through inventories while shipments were stymied. But this just causes 
pent-up demand; goods that weren’t turned out can’t be made up in an 
economy that is going full blast. 








@ 

Booming business shows up in record electric power output at a time 
when the load should be gradually declining as days get longer. 

Last week saw the figure rise to 7,099-million kwh. The-previous record 
was set at Christmas at 7,033-million kwh.—and that mark should hove 
stood until next Christmas. 

But the seasonal decline in demand for juice didn’t follow the norma! 
pattern last year, nor is it likely to in 1951. 

The curve now stands slightly more than 17% above a year ago. 
Space heating during the cold snap undoubtedly contributed to the new 
record, but industrial needs still are the backbone of demand. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 10, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











nnouncing... 


E “lob Rated Tru 





More powerful than ever! 


Dodge now offers you eight powerful ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
engines—94 to 154 horsepower— power increases 
as high as 20° ! 

You get the right power for your job. . . in the 
finest performing trucks that ever carried the 
Dodge name! Yet these new Dodge ‘‘-Job- Rated” 
Trucks are priced with the lowest! 


! 

NEW! smarter styling! 
New beauty combined with massive, rugged 
appearance. New hood line for better road visi- 
bility. Roomy new cab interiors in contrasting 
colors—new comfort with redesigned seats. 


NEW! Easier handling! 


Shorter turning diameters than ever before—for 
even greater maneuverability! More convenient 
steering wheel angle for greater driving comfort. 
New worm-and-roller steering gears make steer- 
ing easier. 


NEW! Extra-quiet brakes! 


New, molded, tapered Cyclebond brake linings! 
Another Dodge engineering ,irst! Smoother, more 
even braking action— practically eliminates brake 


 — 


squeal. Less tendency of brakes to “grab’’— 
longer lining life. Standard equipment on all new 
1!,-ton trucks and up, except air brake models. 


More than 50 brand-new features 

including... 

NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Oriflow” shock absorbers 

—standard equipment on 1/2-, ¥4-, and 1-ton models. 

NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower ground-to-floor height 

—on all models through 2 tons. 

NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING with new moisture- 

proof ignition and high-torque starting motor. 

NEW! GREATER ELECTRICAL CAPACITY with new 45-ampere 

generator. 

NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE with higher (7.0 

to 1) compression ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 

NEW! EASIER-TO-READ INSTRUMENTS—now grouped in a 

cluster placed in front of the driver. 

NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EXHAUST SYSTEM for 

greater power with economy—available on all high-ton- 

nage models. 


A model to fit your job; 


ANOTHER DODGE EXCLUSIVE! gyro! Fluid Drive now 
available on 2-, %-, and 1-ton models. 


See the new DODGE H6}Keek TRUCKS 
On display at your Dodge dealers... SATURDAY, FEBRUARY [0 
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Again... MALLORY Has The Answer 


This Little MALLORY BATTERY 
Helps Solve the Problem of Electrical Failure 


Q protect your car against, battery 
breakdowns from over or undefcharging 


. to assure peak performance of the elec- 


system... automotive engineers said: 


“Service stations should be equipped with a 
eenerator-regulator tester of truly laboratory 
manufacturer of test 


the 


leading 


weuraeyv. \ 


accepted challenge and 


equipment 


created instrument, accurate to 


i al 
1/100 of a volt. 


Phe pin-point precision of this tester depends 


suc 


ant voltage which is characteristic 
llory Battery. Only this mercury- 
could meet the required min- 

of 1% in voltage output. 
its ruggedness, size 


the Mallory Mercury Battery 


compact 


d in portable military radio 


equipment, hearing aids. electrocardiographs 


and in various recording instruments 


requiring resistance to impact or extremes of 


pressure or temperature, 
Wherever developments in electronics, 


electro-chemistry and metallurgy are adding 


to the comfort, convenience and safety of 


modern life Mallory components are playing 
an important role. In such widely diversified 
installations as power plants, two-way radio, 
television and automatic washing machines 
you will find Mallory switches, capacitors, 


contacts, vibrators and other components. 


Mallory engineers and designers are at the 
service of the manufacturer having problems 
within the Mallory fields of experimentation 
and development. And Mallory service ex- 


tends beyond the sale. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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i : 
: = MR ME EOD OR 
1947 1948 1949 ee aes 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *236.9 : 1236.7 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 96.7 101.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 152,721 +167,869 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $61,987 $56,158 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...............sssceeeeees “n 7,099 6,970 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............... ceeds 5,939 6,066 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,896 1,863 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 79 a 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............+eeeeees tetnens 51 51 
Mamey iar chreuatacns CMR ss ose obo cbondes cee ep edasdecwen eee $27,028 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +31% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 193 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Dec.. .178.4 ; rin 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 533.5 528.3 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 380.9 381.2 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 412.0 405.7 
Pintileed Seer composite (irom Age Wh). ) os cesses ecccsccsccessecses : 4.131l¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $47.7 $47.75 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............e0eeeeeeeeee rer 24.500¢  24.500¢ 
Wheat: (No. 2, band winter, Ronen: City, ban)... oiin.ss cccausinscicesacescces $2.46 $2.40 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).........-ssccccsccccececs 6.02¢ 5.91l¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........-++00+5 # # 

Wool tops (Boston, !b.). . $4.40 $4.40 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............00000: 71.80¢  72.00¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).......-.sseeeeeeeceeeers 174.8 170.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.16% 3.16% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.65% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) % 14-13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ $-2%  13-2% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 51,220 +51,684 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 70,384 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 3 18,018 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2, 2,274 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . ; 32,443 
Other securities held; reporting member banks ; 6,503 
Excess reserves, all member banks 638 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ° 23,051 21,608 


Month 
Ago 


229.4 


99.1 
99,955 
$62,421 
6,602 
5,788 
1,883 


175.6 
516.4 
366.0 
396.5 
4.13l¢ 
$45.09 
24.500¢ 
$2.40 
6.31¢ 
43.77¢ 
$3.85 
69.80¢ 


166.3 
3.19% 
2.66% 

14-13% 
13% 


51,292 
71,212 
17,859 
2,328 
33,294 
6,501 
1,206 
21,879 


Year 
Ago 


194.6 


91.5 
127,428 
$29,216 

6,062 
4,945 
1,250 


68 

38 

$26,928 
+2% 
199 


167.5 
355.2 
220.8 
300.9 
3.837¢ 
$27.08 
18.500¢ 
$2.21 
5.69¢ 
31.44¢ 
$2.12 
19.25¢ 


137.1 
3.24% 
2.58% 

14-13% 
13-13% 


47,767 
67,267 
13,918 
1,938 
7,595 
5,185 
998 
18,620 


98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
417% 


228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-5 % 


427,777 
+ +32,309 
+ +6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
+ 4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


*Preliminary, week ended Feb, 3, BDate for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). Markets closed. 
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JRE 


Wine 


] Swami Sam, a gifted Seer, had come from East to West 
e 


to stay at Hotel Statler, where you really are a guest. 
“My second-sight,” the Seer exclaimed, “brings hidden 
things to view. I see the Statler’s secret, and [ll help 


you see it, too. 


“You see a wondrous Statler room and Statler’s famous 
bed. I also see the folks who keep it clean and neat,” 
he said. ““Who make the beds, and mop, and sweep, and 
keep the dust away. Because they do their jobs so well, 
you have a pleasant stay. 





3 


“While you relax in Statler’s bath midst floods of 
e water hot, my second-sight will help you see the ones 
who serve that spot. They take away the dirty towels, 
bring fresh ones snowy-white, put out more soap, then 


scrub and shine till all is gleaming bright. 


“You see a tasty Statler meal—I see the folks who 
make it—who plan the menus, buy the food, who roast 
or boil or bake it. From oldest chef to youngest maid, 
they strive to meet one measure: to cook and serve so 
fine a meal that you will eat with pleasure. 





5. “Oh, do you see,” the Seer exclaimed, “the Statler’s 
e 


secret, now? Good food, good rooms, good service, are 
partly knowing how—but most of all, they’re people, 
who cook and clean and clerk there—that friendly 
Statler spirit stems from friendly folks who work there!” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


a ee | 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 


CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN ~ PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(INOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952 ) 





ee 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEB. 10, 1951 


The Battle of the Potomac is boiling up again. Tempers are short. 
In many cases, official bickering and fussing is of little consequence, merely 
reflecting the jockeying for power in a mushrooming bureaucracy. But in 
other instances, it gets down to fundamentals—integrity in government. 


Take the Truman-Federal Reserve System fight, high in the week’s 


news. 
On the surface, it’s a technical row over Treasury interest rates, news- 
worthy largely because of the box-office appeal of the big names—Truman, 
Snyder, McCabe, Eccles, etc. (page 24). 
But look beneath: The Federal Reserve helped finance the 1947-1948 
inflation. Then, as now, it had a peg under government bonds. It bought 
to keep prices from going below par, and thus poured out new cash. 


Such a policy is highly inflationary. In effect, it monetizes the big debt 
—provides machinery to turn it into cash at the demand of bond holders. 
It’s close to creating printing-press money. It was devised in wartime to 
meet big deficits. And the Treasury and Truman want to hang onto it now, 
even if it does mean an “easy money” policy in the midst of inflation. 

The theory seems to be the same as in World War II: The government 
discharges its responsibility if bond holders get back the amount of dollars 
on the face of the bond. The value of the dollars themselves is secondary. 


The tax program is another example of tough talk against inflation, 
followed by a softening on the part of Truman and the Treasury. 

It was a pay-as-you-go policy in January, with $16-billion needed. Now 
it’s $10-billion, with the other $6-billion deferred (page 19). 

Congress will vote a steep rise, but is going to take its time. Deficits 
won’t appear until after midyear (right now, first-quarter tax payments 
are giving the government a surplus). So Congress will try to cut nonde- 
fense spending, then vote income tax rises for half the year. 


Inflation for the rest of this year now is calculated at 8% to 10%, as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ yardstick of living costs. This 
is the private guess of government analysts familiar with price-wage relax- 
ations yet to come. That’s sharp—a rise close to galloping inflation. 


Scandal in the RFC has been gossiped around Washington for years. 
Now the multibillion lending agency will get a going over. 

Complaints to Truman were made by the Senate’s Fulbright committee 
in December. But Truman took no action. Now the committee has charged 
“favoritism and influence” on loans and put White House names on the 
record. The coming hearings may make the old five-percenter investigation 
look pale as a story of how Washington works from the inside. 

J 

A no-strike pledge for the duration is improbable. The mobilizers 
would like to have it, of course, but are reluctant to force the issue. The 
rail shutdown was good evidence that labor won’t willingly give up its chief 
pay-getting weapon, short of all-out war. A labor draft law is talked, but 
has no chance in a limited mobilization. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON The unions are sniping at Wilson, demanding that he put a labor man 
BUREAU on his staff (page 128). Some Truman men are in on it, but Truman has 
FEB. 10, 1951 played it “hands off.” 
Labor Secretary Tobin won’t dominate the new manpower policy com- 
mittee. Wilson will have the control in his hands. 
Economic Stabilizer Johnston will add a labor deputy to his staff and 
give him a say in shaping top policy on price-wage controls. 
Cy Ching will be out soon as head of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
The complaint against him is that he’s too slow and easy-going. 


Price-ceiling enforcement will be in the hands of the Justice Dept., 
and the plan is to make “horrible examples” of early violators. 

Watch for a publicity campaign to put over the idea that those who sell 
above ceilings are “thieves, picking your pocket.” It’s under consideration 
at cabinet level. There’s fear that, unless the public supports the ceilings, 
price control will break down completely. 


DiSalle isn’t planning to quit, and there’s no move to push him out 
as price boss. Here’s what’s behind the rumors: DiSalle is keeping up his 
political fences in Ohio. He came to Washington with the idea that he 
might be able to win the Ohio governorship next year if his record as price 
boss gets him in solid with housewife voters. But right now, the house- 
wives are mad at him. They wanted price rollbacks, not ceilings at the 


highest price level on record. 
e 


Acheson is losing ground, being brushed aside as a top policy maker. 
He lost standing when he pushed for sanctions against China (limited war) 
and arming the Germans, then backed down when our allies balked. 

Congress looks to Eisenhower for future foreign policy in Europe. 
This is a blow to Acheson, for it means that Congress won’t back him up 
without first checking with the general. 


The new atomic weapon, just tested, may have rewon our advantage 
in the arms race. Officials won’t talk. But there are hints this is so and 
that Russia is again behind in atomic war preparations. 

Civilian defense: Don’t expect a lot of bomb shelter building. Officials 
think shelters are overrated when attacks can come with no warning. The 
emphasis will be on local organization for disaster relief. That’s what state 


governors will be told. 
— 


Shortages and controls will begin to ease in late 1952 and early 1953 
(BW-Jan.27’51,p16). This is not a prediction. Rather, it is becoming one of 
the goals of the mobilization effort. 

It will be offered to the nation as a “hope” by Wilson in a report to the 
public now being planned for later this month. 


Wilson’s idea is that production can be pushed up enough by late 1952 
to meet current military objectives and once again satisfy a good share 
of civilian demand. ' 

It’s iffy, of course, and the big “if” is Russia. But the “hope” will make 
the irritations of mobilization easier to bear and will help break down the 
notion that Russia has us on an endless road. 
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> For the Coast Guard Cutter on 
weather and ice patrol...or the lux- 
ury liner plying the sea lanes linking 
the world’s ports, Sperry Loran is 
providing accurate position data in 
all weather. 


> Sperry Loran helps shipmasters 
of merchant vessels get to their des- 
tination despite overcasts unfavor- 
able for celestial observations...and 
for Coast Guard Cutters, in addition 
to this navigational aid, provides 
accurate position data that allows 
them to stay on assigned stations at 
all times. 


> Sperry Loran features a time- 
difference indicator for direct read- 
ing that saves time for bridge 
personnel and prevents errors. Ships 
with Sperry Loran get accurate fixes 
up to 1400 miles from land... 
optional mountings are available for 
table or shelf, deck, bulkhead or 
overhead. Behind Sperry Loran is 
the well-known Sperry service. Our 
nearest district office will be glad to 
supply further information. 
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New developments in 
industrial lighting 


General Electric reports on five years’ progress toward more 
production, fewer accidents, less spoilage, less fatigue 


Are you getting the most out of your lighting? Check 
the items listed below and ask yourself how much you 
know about these new developments in factory lighting 
—all of them have come to the fore in the past five years. 


1. SLIMLINE FLUORESCENT 


This is fluorescent lighting with long, thin tubes 
up to eight feet long. Chief advantages for in- 
dustry are simple and very easy maintenance, 
high efficiency. 


2. R-52 LAMPS 


These are 500 and 750 watt lamps that 
have built-in reflectors. Excellent for high- 
bay areas, such as foundries, and other 
areas where it is difficult to clean lighting 


equipment. 





3. IMPROVED MERCURY LAMPS 


The 3000 watt mercury lamp produces 
light at lowest overall cost —an enorm- 


rerpegegay 


ous amount of light from one source. 
General Electric’s new 400-watt EH-1 
lamp now gives 25% more light, im- 





Vepry 








portant in saving energy and materials. 





4. PLANNED MAINTENANCE 


In many cases, regular cleaning, plus re- 
placement of lamps in groups on a regular 
schedule, produces important savings in 


cost of light. 


5. BETTER LIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
AND BETTER SHIELDING 


New fluorescent fixtures, avail- 
able from a number of manu- 
facturers, direct some of the 
light upward, to avoid unde- « 
sirable extremes of contrast “ 
between work and surround- 
ings. And better shielding helps 
reduce uncomfortable glare. 


6. HIGHER LIGHTING LEVELS 


Not so many years ago, fifty foot-candles 
seemed like a high level in industry. But 
experience indicates this should be a mini- 
mum in most types of work. 


7. SIMPLIFIED FLUORESCENT LINE 


General Electric’s line of four (4) white fluorescent lamps 
ends earlier confusion about which color of white fluorescent 
to buy. Use Standard White (cool or warm) where efficien- 
cy is most important; use DeLuxe White (cool or warm) 
where completely satisfactory color rendition is required. 


Can we help you with your 
problems on production lighting? (ge PLANNED 
Call your nearest G-E lamp office. 7 LIGHTING 
Or see your G-E lamp supplier . 
or your local electric service com- 
pany. 





For a free copy of a new illus- 
trated bulletin “Planned Light- 
ing for Industry” write General 


Electric, Div. 166-BW2, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Sencear@ cecrare 


— 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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Taxpayers with two 
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$3,000 
5,000 
8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 
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1,000,000 
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it this way... 


Present Wartime 
Tax 
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520 
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51,912 
402,456 
857,456 


Consumers would feel 
it in excise taxes 


. that approach the 
British purchase tax 


Commodities 
Automobiles 
Radios, TV, 
Appliances 
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Cigarettes 
Gasoline 


Clocks, Watches 10 
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We'll Pay This Much As We Go 


The really important news in the Ad- 
ministration’s tax program is not the 
$10-billion total. It is this: 

¢ Pay-as-you-go will be abandoned. 
Before the year is out, the Treasury 
will be borrowing again to pay for 
mobilization. 

e Future taxation will extend the 
excise list—possibly to the point where 
you won’t be able to distinguish it 
from a general sales tax. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder’s _ testi- 
mony to the House Ways & Means 
Committee this week didn’t say this 
in so many words. Indeed, the official 
Treasury line is the other way: “We 


will be back later with more taxes to 
keep us in the black, and distribute the 
burden fairly.” 
¢ Legitimate Stall?—But the Adminis- 
tration’s retreat to a two-package pro- 
gram looks like a stall. It amounts to 
an admission that neither Truman nor 
Congress is bold enough to ask the 
voters to cough up an extra $16.5- 
billion a year to pay for defense. Con- 
gress is going to take its time levying 
ever! $10-billion; Snyder’s second pack- 
age will be largely for the record. 

The government may have some ex- 
cuse for what looks like pure cowardice. 
It is finding that short-of-war mobiliza- 


tion is not a climate that inspires sacri 
fices by the people. Perhaps it would 
be kinder to say that Snyder’s program 
is geared to the temper of the times. 


|. The Proposed Taxes 


Snyder hopes to get that extra $10- 
billion from three main sources: 

Individuals would kick in about $3.6 
billion a year. All rate brackets would 
ge up four percentage points. The 
$600-per-person exemption and the 
split-income provision would remain. 
But the Treasury wants the ceiling rate 
on long-term capital gains raised from 
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25% to 374%, and it wants the hold- 
ng period lengthened from six months 
to a year. 

Corporations would have to ante up 
another $3.1-billion—pay cight percent- 
age points more on net income. The 
change would push up the rate on the 
first $25,000 of profits from 25% to 
33%. For income over $25,000, the 
rate would rise from 47% The 
30% surtax on excess profits wouldn’t 


to 55%. 


be touched. 

Excises would bring in $3-billion 
more—from ‘products now taxed, plus 
A little more than half this 
sum would come from upping taxes 
at the retail level; the whiskey levy 
would go from $9 to $12 a gallon; the 
tax on cigarettes from 7¢ to 10¢ a 
pack, that on gasoline from 14¢ to 3¢ 
a gallon. The rest of the money would 
come from higher manufacturers’ ex- 
kind the consumer doesn’t 
see. The rate on automobiles would 
go from 7% to 20% of the manufac- 
turer’s price; on appliances, it would 
jump from 10% to 25%. (Chart 3— 
page 19—expresses the manufacturers’ 
tax as a percent of retail price, includ- 
ing tax.) 

And Snyder asked Congress to over- 
haul the gift and estate taxes and to 
plug some loopholes. This part of his 
plan has the least chance of getting by. 


ll. An End to Pay-As-You-Go 


The most the Treasury can hope to 
get from Congress in new taxes this 
vear, short of war, is Snyder’s $10-bil- 
lion—which isn’t exactly chicken feed. 
After all, the new proposals would be 
the third round of new taxes since the 
Korea fighting started 

rhe Treasury’s own figures show that 
tight now taxes are taking slightly more 
than half of total corporate net income. 
Snyder’s proposal would boost the take 
to about 60%-—several percentage 
points above the World War II peak. 
¢ To the Limit—Treasury experts pri- 
vately admit that the new demands go 
just about to the practical limit of 
corporate taxation. A further rise of five 
percentage points, say, would yield rela- 
tively little revenue. It would play hob 
with incentives to produce. The gov- 
ernment would to put up ‘the 
cxtra revenue for vitally needed capacity 
that industry can’t afford to build. 

Similarly, the individual income tax 
can’t be squeezed much more. The 
top-bracket rates are already nudging 
100%. Even if Congress votes to take 
it all, there aren’t enough millionaires 
to pay for defense 

The middle-income range isn’t too 
lush either—not Congress voted 
the income-splitting provision. This 
gimmick permits married men whose 
wives don’t work to cut their taxes 
sharply. Hiking rates to make up this 


new ones. 


cises—the 


have 


since 
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loss would practically confiscate the 
earnings of single persons. And the 
split-income provision is riveted to the 
tax structure for good. 

On_ low-bracket taxpayers, the big 
thing that makes their earnings largely 
tax free is the $600 personal exemp- 
tion. Lowering the figure to $500 or 
less wouldn’t be easy. 
¢ Borrowing—So the Treasury will be 
forced to borrow some of its defense 
money—mainly from the banking sys- 
tem. This helps to explain the big 
tussle now going on over the interest 
rate the Treasury would have to pay 
(page 24). 


lll. Toward a Sales Tax 
A likely source for more revenue is 


excise taxes. Right now, excises are 
taking less than 5% of individual in- 


come. Snyder’s boost would bring the 
percentage up to only 6.5%. ‘The 
Treasury could increase proceeds by: 

e Raising rates on items already 
tapped; chart 3 shows that even the 
proposed rates are still below Britain’s 
in every case. 

e Putting excises on some $60-bil- 
lion of consumer spending now untaxed 
—food and medicine excepted. 

Excises hit low- and middle-income 
taxpayers the hardest. But they do 
bring in money. Besides, by raising 
prices, they help keep demand in line 
with curtailed supply. 

Indeed, the chief charm of excise 
taxes today is their ability to tap middle 
and low incomes—now sealed off by the 
splitting provision and the $600 exemp- 
tion. It’s a charm that is proving in- 
creasingly irresistible to the Adminis- 
tration. 


Tax Threat Adds to Liquor Chaos 


Piling up of reserve whiskey stocks, plus rumors of con- 
version of distilleries to industrial alcohol, keeps industry seething. 


Confusion is rife in the liquor in- 
dustry (BW —Jan.27’51,p25). And it’s 
getting rifer every day, what with calls 
for huge excise taxes, rumors of a de- 
fense shutdown on _ distilleries, and 
record supplies of whiskey getting bigger 
by the minute (BW—Nov.11'50,p64). 

"Mostly, the rumors have been hold- 
ing the stage: stories that synthetic 
rubber production would force diver- 
sion of capacity to industrial alcohol; 
then, when it turned out France would 
furnish the alcohol, stories that France 
would be unable to deliver. So far, the 
rumors have all fallen flat on their faces. 
For example, France is delivering so 
fast that the government doesn’t know 
where to put the stuff. 
¢ Hopeful—The rumors mostly start in 
the liquor industry. And it looks as 
though some of them were pretty much 
wish-thinking. The fact is a lot of 
people in the industry would be de- 
lighted to be shut down for a few 
months. 

That creates an odd situation. The 
ladies of the WCTU are clamoring for 
a shutdown of liquor production during 
the emergency. And some of the liquor 
people are having a hard time suppress- 
ing a polite cheer for the ladies’ efforts 
—if they get just a teensie-weensie shut- 
down, that is. 

Stocks of aged and aging whiskey in 
the hands of distillers had reached a 
record 694-million tax gal. the last day 
of 1950, says the Treasury Dept. And 
you can add to that 86-million gal. of 
neutral spirits, much of which can be 
used in making more whiskey. 
¢ Warehousing—This ocean of potables 
has created a serious warehouse prob- 


lem for the distillers. They all stepped 
up production after Korea, partly faar- 
ing a shutdown, partly counting on 
consumer scare buying—which never 
came. Now individual distillers are 
afraid to stop distilling, unless every 
competitor stops, too. Hence, the un- 
expressed desire for a government curb 
felt by parts of this supercompetitive 
industry. 

Distillers have been trying to per- 
suale the public to do some quick 
stocking up. But the public isn’t pay- 
ing much attention so far. Of course, 
the proposed boost of the liquor tax 
from $9 to $12 a proof gallon may 
change that. Those who stock up now 
can get in ahead of the tax boost— 
assuming no markups—which would run 
52¢ a fifth for standard 86-proof 
whiskey. 

The rise percentagewise would be 
bigger in the cheaper brands, since the 
tax takes no notice of age. 
¢ The Public—It’s anybody’s guess how 
the tax rise would affect the public’s 
buying habits. Most of the industry 
has been whooping up the _higher- 
priced brands. But Frankfort Distillers 
Corp. dissents; Frankfort has just 
launched a big campaign for a cheaper 
brand. 

Speculators, entering the newly pro- 
duced bulk-whiskey market since Korea, 
have driven the price up to $1.75, a 
rise of around 50¢ in a few months. 
Yet only last summer, some experts had 
predicted a collapse of the bulk price 
this spring, when the 1947 whiskey 
generation comes of age. Which just 
adds one more item to the general 
confusion. 
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Tank Comeback 


Development of powerful 
T-43 marks swing of Pentagon 
thinking to a weapon than can 
meet and beat the enemy’s best. 


The tank is back in favor again at the 
Pentagon. Any doubt about that has 
been dispelled by the placing of a $99- 
million order for the new T-43, which 
the Army claims is the toughest thing 
on treads. And various other tank 
models are now being ordered right and 
left by the Army. 

That’s a drastic shift from pre-Korea 
thinking. A lot of generals thought 
the tank was obsolescent. After all, one 
infantryman with a bazooka could 
knock out the huge and expensive 
monsters. 
¢ Secret Report—Then, after the U.S. 
10th Corps took a beating in the with- 
drawal from North Korea, its general 
tushed a secret report to Washington 
clamoring for tanks. He argued that 
the bazooka is a mere defensive weapon; 
the tank is offensive; infantry is more 
ready to advance when light tanks 
scout ahead, and heavy tanks lead the 
main advance. 
¢ For Morale—The new T-43 fits the 
new tank dogma, which calls for a 
weapon that can meet and beat the 
enemies’ best. That bolsters the con- 
fidence of the foot-sloggers. So the T-43 
is destined for Europe, to bolster the 
faith of our shaky western allies. 

The T-43 successfully completed its 
tough tests at Aberdeen, Md., in 
January. Chrysler has the order to 
build 300 of them, at Newark, Del. 
Production won’t start for at least 
eight months. 

The new tank is being billed as 
“more than 55 tons,” and highly ma- 
neuverable. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Army chief of staff, reported to the 
House Armed Services Committee: 
“We are confident that it will be capa- 
ble of defeating any other known tank 
in existence at the present time.” 
¢ 120-mm. Gun—Only a few details of 
the T-43 are off the secret list. It car- 
ries a 120-mm. gun. The big Russian 
tanks pack 122-mm. guns, but the 
Army says our model has higher armor- 
piercing qualities. Pentagon experts say 
the 'T-43 is more heavily armored than 
the Russian Stalin III (57 tons) and the 
KVIA (52 tons). The Army also says 
the T-43 can cross any bridge the en- 
gineers can build, and keep up with 
advancing troops. 

The Army has experimented with 
even bigger models than the T-43. One 
of them, the 70-ton, 155-mm.-gunned 
T-30 was junked because it was “un- 
maneuverable.” 
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Sab RP 


PINK HORSE, PINK LADY drew them in at Scottsdale, Ariz. White horse was dyed for 
ensemble effect. This fashion show was held outdoors; others along the way played in city 
hotels. All hammered at the beauty of a color and the joys of train travel. 


A Color Sells a Train Sells a Color 


PINK TRAIN: Model in pink boards Sun- 
set Limited, whose lounge inspired show. 


If your wife isn’t clamoring for a 
Sunset Pink wardrobe, it isn’t the fault 
of Budd Co., Southern Pacific R.R., or 
Harper’s Bazaar. ‘This odd trio has 
just played ringleader in a combine to 
sell a color and boost railroad travel. 
The gimmick: a sunset-pink-clad travel 
ing fashion show. The leading ladies, 
five Powers models in pink fol de rols, 
played in 66 cities along Southern Pa 
cific’s New Orleans-Los Angeles route. 
They traveled in Budd’s slick new Sun- 
set Limited, whose rosy-trimmed French 
Quarter lounge inspired it all. 

Manufacturers and retailers gave it all 
they had. Stores draped window manne- 
quins in sunset hues, modeled them 
against pictures of the Budd train. Each 
place could add its own props—pink 
horses for a western town, charity bene- 
fits for the big cities, for the delectation 
of cowboy and dowager. It added up 
to a sunburst: $1-million worth of sales 
(estimated), $1-million worth of pub- 
licity. 
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GEN. EISENHOWER, commander of North Atlantic army, tells U.S. that... 


“What Europe Needs Is Arms” 


Our Western allies will fight if they have the weapons, 
Eisenhower reports. Only four more U.S. divisions are needed. 
But so far, our munitions aid is flowing very slowly. 


[he Administration showed its ace 
in the hole on foreign policy last week. 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, commander 
in chief of the North Atlantic 
army, told what Western 
] urope needed to defend itself. 

Arms, not men, are the vital need; 
that was the whole core and pith of 
what Eisenhower had to say. Western 
Europe’s deficit of weapons is colossal. 
If we can find the arms to fill that 
gap, the question of whether our allies 
would fight will be settled. 
¢ Few Troops—Sure, the general said, 
more American troops should be sent 
to Germany. Perhaps four divisions by 
the end of the raising the total 
to six. But though that’s what has 
raised the hottest debate, that’s not the 
vital contribution; it’s arms. 

Specific what Western 
Europe’s armies need are highly secret. 
But it’s safe to say that in no major 
category of arms can these nations 
themselves. Nor can the U.S. 
fill the whole need from existing stocks. 
¢ First Billion—In 1949, Congress ap- 
propriated about $1-billion for arms aid 
to Europe. That’s been spent: It pro- 
cured some 1,600 tanks, 6,000 vehicles, 
50 warships, 750 artillery pieces, and 
600 planes. Most of this came from 
stocks, or current production in excess 
of U.S 

"hat source has dried up; from now 


new 


Congress 
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details of 


equip 


needs 
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on supplies will have to come directly 
or indirectly from new procurement. 
The indirect part will come when we 
ship existing stocks for which replace- 
ments are already in the mill. 

¢ Moving Slowly—During 1950 Con- 
gress served up two more big helpings 
of arms-aid money, totaling $4.5-billion. 
But the money is being used very 
slowly. About $1.3-billion has been 
“committed.” In Defense Dept. lingo, 
that means it has been set aside for 


procurement when contracts can be 
signed. Naturally enough, foreign re- 
quirements are playing second fiddle to 
our own needs. 

When the flow does begin, Europe 
is likely to put more accent on planes, 
less on warships. Other items will prob- 
ably follow the 1949 pattern. 
¢ Self Help—Direct arms aid from the 
U.S. isn’t going to do the whole job 
by a long shot. Only a big boost in 
Western Europe’s own arms _produc- 
tion can possibly do that. 

Arms-aid officials hope to spend up- 
wards of $500-million on machine tools, 
machinery and raw materials to step 
up Western Europe’s own arms output. 
ECA spending has been slowed to a 
trickle in order to make most of the 
last half of this year’s ECA funds (about 
$1-billion) available for direct support 
for rearmament. As yet, however, 
hardly a dime of this kind of money has 
been spent. 

For one thing, Washington, as of 
last week, didn’t have the hard details 
on what rearmament involved in any 
North Atlantic treaty country. To be 
sure, the British said they would spend 
some $13-billion over the next three 
years. The French said they would up 
their standing army at home from five 
divisions to 20 divisions by the end of 
1953. But Washington was still trying 
to puzzle out what this meant in tons 
of steel and pounds of wool. 

In Washington, officials are still work- 
ing out how to administer U.S. aid. 

What was once the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program has given way to 
ISAC (International Security Affairs 
Committee). 

e Broad Scale—Under MDAP the econ- 

omic side of arms aid was to be doled 
out project by project. Under ISAC, 
aid will be run on a broad scale. 

The new bill for military and eco- 
nomic aid to Western Europe will prob- 
ably run from $5-billion to $6-billion. 


The Issues That Stopped the Trains 


Behind the rail labor dispute, which 
brought the nation to the brink of in- 
dustrial paralysis this week—and may, 
incidentally, have brought this copy of 
BUSINESS WEEK to you late—is a tangle 
of complicated issues. This is what the 
brotherhoods want: 

¢ A 40-hour work week for oper- 
ating crews without any reduction from 
present 48-hour-week pay. Unions say 
a 31¢ hourly increase is necessary to 
bar a loss in take-home pay. Carriers 
have offered 23¢. This issue can come 
up because rail workers aren’t covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards (Wage- 
Hour) Act, which sets a standard 40- 
hour week. 

e An additional 18¢ an hour as a 
straight pay hike. Rail unions say they 


are running far behind industrial unions 
on wage gains. Most haven’t had an 
increase of any kind since 1948. 

e Settlement of an accumulation 
of rules disputes, dealing with technical 
matters—such as the expansion and con- 
traction of yard switching limits, and 
how conductors and trainmen are to be 
paid if there are initial terminal delays 
Originally, some 50 to 100 rule changes 
were in dispute, some proposed by car- 
riers, most by unions. Only a few, 
probably less than a dozen, are really 
pressing. But unions objected to the 
way Dr. John Steelman proposed set- 
tling seven of these in a Dec. 21, 1950, 
“agreement’’—and, particularly, to his 
suggestion that further rules disputes be 
left to him for final decision. 
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Markup Ceilings 

OPS ponders formula for 
setting producers’ and distribu- 
tors’ markups. Dollar-and-cents 
rule seems most likely. 


The Office of Price Stabilization is 
now systematically defrosting the Jan. 
25 freeze. Step by step have come spe- 
cific, unrclated ceilings on commodi- 
ties—coal and scrap iron already, and a 
meat order has been drafted. 

Within a few days, Price Adminis- 
trator DiSalle will fix the pricing mar- 
gins that producers and distributors of 
manufactured goods may add to costs. 
These orders, in one fell swoop, will lay 
a pattern for all processed goods. 

What makes this question crucial is 

that the price controllers know they 
have no chance of holding a fixed line 
on prices—and wouldn't really want to 
if they could, lest they interfere with 
production (BW—Feb.3’51,p21). From 
here on, there will be a succession of 
price increases and wage increases, and 
every one of them will be a cost in- 
crease for someone. Thus the stabilizers’ 
strategy of slowing the price advance 
stands or falls on the mechanism they 
set up for passing on Cost increases into 
further price increases. 
e Tailored to Fit—The formulas will be 
different for the various stages of the 
pipeline—one rule of thumb for manu- 
facturers, others for wholesalers and 
retailers. 

These orders are held up while 
DiSalle weighs the advantages and 
shortcomings of the many approaches 
he can choose from—the types of con- 
trols OPA used in World War II, the 
new schemes his experts and consult- 
ants have put on his desk. 
¢ What Kind of Margin?—The biggest 
decision facing DiSalle is whether to 
put on dollar-and-cents margins, flexi- 
ble percentage margins, or hybrids of 
both. (Dollar-and-cents margins would 
stay the same, regardless of the busi- 
nessman’s changing costs; flexible per- 
centage margins move up with costs.) 
In any event, no one will be forced 
to sell below cost. 

Take the problem of setting a manu- 
facturers’ margin. One group of 
DiSalle’s people wants to let manu- 
facturers go on adding a fixed percent- 
age to costs. The theory is that you 
can limit their profits if you hold wages 
and raw material costs steady. 

But there’s the rub. Wage Stabil- 
izer Cy Ching and his doss, Eric John- 
ston, already have acknowledged that 
the line can’t be held (BW—Feb.3’51, 
p21). 

So DiSalle is being urged to adopt 
the dollar-and-cents formula —some- 
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thing like this: Take direct costs of 
June 25, 1950, apply the percentage 
markup in use at that time, end up with 
a dollar-and-cents margin; now take this 
dollar-and-cents figure, and add it to 
direct costs. 

¢ Protection—This would protect the 
manufacturer against being squeezed by 
increased costs. And it prevents pyra- 


miding such cost increases in pricing 
all along the distribution line to the 
consumer. 

What especially appeals to DiSalle 
is that this would be relatively easy to 
administer once the formula is fixed. 
He also likes the idea that it would 
bring some rollbacks—soothing sirup for 
the consumer. 


IMPEDING MERCHANDISING 


D. C. 
ready and willing to sell his estate—for 
$85,000. But the highest bid was $55,000. 


The mansion of the Rev. Harrison Gallo- 
way happens to be right next door to a $10- 
million department store and shopping cen- 
ter now under construction in Washington, 


The 85-year-old retired minister is 


The old man turned it down. He can wait. 
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ABOUT LIKE THIS, manufacturing manhour output has risen before and since the war. 


Productivity Catches Up 


After the wartime lull, output per manhour is rising fast 
enough to overtake the long-term trend. Over-all, it has gained 


over 2% a year since 1929. 


Productivity, on the wane all during 
the war, is on the rise once more. 

It’s true that statistics are not yet 
refined enough to pin-point yearly 
changes in manhour output exactly. 
But they do give reasonable indications 
of long-term trends. You can even 
make a good guess as to what’s hap- 
pening in the short run. 

Since 1850, annual output per man- 
hour has averaged a gain of about 1.7% 
a year—compounded. 

e New Spurt—Now the Dept. of Com- 
merce reports we're getting ahead faster 
than that: Productivity has increased 
over 2% annually since 1929—despite a 
five-year lag during the war. 

hat’s a long-term average for all 
sections of the economy combined: 
Service trades, transportation, manu- 
facturing, and all other segments. 

On services, it’s almost impossible to 
get good productivity figures except for 
the long-haul But in manu- 
facturing, changes in output and man- 
hours worked can be measured more 
closely (picture, above). Since the early 
years of this century, manufacturing 
productivity has been climbing an aver- 
age of 3% cumulatively. 
¢ War Output—During the war, manu- 
facturing productivity went up—in the 
war industries The switch to mass 
production from custom production did 
it. The number of manhours needed 


to put out a liberty ship dropped from 


ivcrage 


a VCal 
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a little over 1-million at the beginning 
of 1942 to 500,000 two years later. 
But at the same time, productivity 
on nonmilitary goods slowed up. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found in a 
study of 24 nonmunitions industries 
that it actually went down. The main 
reasons: erratic supplies, old equipment, 
marginal workers, and longer hours. 
¢ Repeat Pattern—The same thing hap- 
pened back in World War I. From 
1914 to 1919, manufacturing produc- 
tivity didn’t rise at all. Right after the 
war, productivity shot up; three years 
later, it was back to its 3% yearly gain. 

The pattern seems to be repeating 

itself now. In 1946, during reconver- 
sion, industry was still plagued with 
supply problems. But from 1947 on, 
productivity began to speed up. 
e Why the Rise?—One of the big rea- 
sons is that new techniques and proc- 
esses learned during the war have be- 
gun to show. New machines outproduce 
the ones they replace by about 40% 
on the average. Add to that the huge 
postwar expansion, and you're bound 
to boost the normal postwar surge still 
further. 

Just how much is anybody’s guess. 
But the increases during 1949 and 1950 
may have been enough to offset war- 
time losses and pull manufacturing pro- 
ductivity back to where it should have 
been—at the long-term 3% rate of in- 
crease—if there had been no war. 


Treasury Wins 

Barring an upset, its fight 
with Federal Reserve is over 
for now. Interest rates stay low, 
bond prices pegged. 


The Treasury, by direct intervention 
of the White House, has won a victory 
in its interest-rate feud with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Interest rates will 
remain frozen, and pegged prices for 
government securities will hold for now. 
Whether that ends the fight depends 
on the reaction of Congress and the 
board itself. 
¢ Furious Flap—Treasury’s victory 
came out of as furious a flap as Wash- 
ington has seen in many a month. It 
started on Jan. 18, when Secretary Sny- 
der made it clear that he expected to 
finance his defense needs at about 
the prevailing pattern of interest rates. 

Shortly after, Marriner Eccles, a Re- 

serve Board member, attacked the policy 
of frozen interest rates and bond pegs. 
He said it made the reserve system “an 
engine of inflation.” On Jan. 30 Sec- 
retary Snyder reaffirmed his position 
against any hike in rates, insisting that 
higher rates wouldn’t deter commercial 
borrowers and would merely add_ to 
the interest cost of the debt. 
e Showdown—The showdown. started 
next day with a presidential invitation 
to the Reserve System’s Open Market 
Committee to come to the White 
House. At the meeting, the President 
spoke of his problems—among them 
the need for insuring that the defense 
effort be adequately financed. There 
was no mention of the bigger Treasury- 
Federal Reserve feud over whether 
credit controls that raise interest rates 
could be used in the fight against in- 
flation. 

Then followed a spate of announce- 
ments about the conference from the 
White House and the Treasury, plus 
a “Dear Tom” letter from the Presi- 
dent to Reserve Board Chairman Mc- 
Cabe. He thanked the Reserve people 
for assurance that they would stabilize 
government security prices ““at present 
levels” both as to “refunding and new 
issues.” 

e Who Said What?—Back in their 
marble temple on Constitution Ave., 
the Reserve officials gasped at what 
seemed a very fast play. Marriner Eccles 
issued a memorandum that, in effect, 
denied the agreement the President had 
announced. But even within the temple, 
there was dissension. Board member 
James Vardaman put out a statement 
supporting the President’s view of the 
conference. 

e Over?—Is the matter closed? No one 
knows for sure. Under existing law, the 
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Federal Reserve System has ample 
power to tighten credit regardless of 
the Treasury’s desires. Neither the 
Treasury nor the White House has any 
legal power to stop the Federal Reserve 
from following w Rehewed credit policies 
it thinks wise. The President appoints 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but has no power to remove them; the 
Board could, if it wished, defy the 
President. In that event, the only re- 
course for the White House would be 
to ask Congress for new legislation—as 
President Roosevelt had to do in his 
unsuccessful fight to pack the Supreme 
Court in order to overcome its inde- 
pendence. 

The Senate Banking & Currency 
Committee may look into the contro- 
versy. But many believe the die is 
now cast. As proof, they cite the fact 
that Sen. Paul Douglas was never able 
to get action on his subcommittee re- 
port of last summer, which favored 
FRB’s stand. 

If the Federal Reserve acquiesces, it 
is left in a tight spot. In fact, members 
of the board, who see the vanishing of 
the system’s independence, are being 
urged by some of their supporters to re- 
sign in protest. The members appar- 
ently feel, however, that such a course 
would simply lead to a new member- 


SHUTTLE CAR empties into mine car. 
Raised conveyor gets coal over side of car. 
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ship—and one that isn’t interested in 
the independence of the system. 

e Tied Down—Thus the board will 
probably stay on the job and do the 
best it can to restrain inflationary credit 
expansion. But with interest rates 
frozen, it will have to rely on selective 
controls such as consumer and housing 
credit. The Treasury goes along with 
these devices because they don’t tamper 
with money-market rates. 

Any squeezing of bank lending power 
—their reserves—is out. The reason is 
perfectly plain: To soak up lendable 
cash in the traditional way—I*ederal Re- 
serve sales of government securities— 
runs the risk of lowering prices and 
raising market yields. Even higher bank 
reserve requirements will not do the 
trick; for banks needing lendable cash 
can turn in governments at will to the 
Federal Reserve at pegged prices. 
¢ Only Out—If FRB accepts its new 
limitations, about all it can do is press 
again its unpopular secondary reserve 
proposal. This would freeze a certain 
volume of government securities in 
the banks as an'added reserve behind 
deposits. To keep member banks from 
deserting the system, the board likely 
will be forced to renew its request that 
reserve requirements be made applicable 
to nonmember banks. 


Atom Goes to Work 
On Electric Generator 


Jack rabbits and a few nuclear scien 
tists will be the only spectators. But 
they'll see something important at Arco, 
Idaho, soon. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission hopes to open up shop there by 
early summer for the first production of 
electricity by atomic energy on a usable 
scale—and the first test of whether there 
can even be enough atomic fuel to 
make atomic electricity practical. 

AEC said this week that it expects 
to get 100 kw. of electric power from 
its experimental breeder reactor—enough 
for an electrified 50-unit apartment. 

The $3.5-million breeder will oper- 
ate faster and at higher temperatures 
than conventional piles. Its fuel will 
contain a higher percentage of U-235. 

The breeder will use a liquid-metal 
coolant. The hot metal will run through 
a heat exchanger, producing steam, 
which will whirl a turbo-generator. 

Most important of all, the new re- 
actor, if it works, will produce more fuel 
than it consumes—transmuting more 
than a pound of inert uranium into 
fissionable plutonium whenever it burns 
a pound of fissionable uranium. 


Joy to the Mines—Again 


Problems in the expanded steel pro- 
gram carry all down the line. It calls 
for more iron, which in turn means 
more metallurgical (coking) coal. Good 
coke is a blend of high volatile coal 
and low or medium volatile. ‘There’s 
no shortage of high volatile, but much 
of the low and medium that’s left is in 
thin seams. That makes it difficult and 
expensive to mine, because regulation 
machinery is too big. 

Joy Mfg. Co. has come up with 
equipment that can be used to work 
a seam as narrow as 30 in. The loader 
is only 24 in. high. The shuttle car is 


lying down). And the conveyor “pan” 
is only about 18 in. above the floor. 
[his low pan serves a real purpose, as 
its height governs the size of the lumps 
that can be passed backward over the 
conveyor to the shuttle car. Large lumps 
bring a better price than small ones. 

Normal production, involving Land 
loading runs five to nine tons per shift 
per man. Ore men figure that produc- 
tion can hit 16 tons per man when Joy’s 
machinery is used. The cutter cuts and 
the loader loads at the same capacity 
(eight tons per min.) as the big models. 


26 in. high (the operator has to work 
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End of One Farm Problem 


Surpluses are no longer a worry. The farmer will get all 
the help he needs to keep crops coming. Now it’s a price problem; 
tight farm ceilings aren’t likely, but subsidies present headache. 


The government has laid out the 
farmer's mobilization job: Push the 
production of more food and fiber. 

With industrial and consumer de- 
mand for his products holding prices 
near the all-time highs, the farmer is 
most happy to oblige—so long as the 
price controls don’t bother him. 
¢ Surplus to Shortage—his is a happy 
state of affairs, too, for Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan and the members 
of the powerful farm bloc in Congress. 
Pre-Korea, they were all embroiled in 
a hot-and-heavy family fight over how 
to cut back the farmer’s harvests. For 
under the price-support program, bil- 
lions of tax dollars were being socked 
into cotton, grain, dairy products, and 
other crops. 

Now the surpluses are about sold out. 
‘There’s even talk about the danger of 
letting carryovers drop too low. 
¢ New Tack—Pre-Korea there were 
limitations of one kind or another on 
the plantings or marketings of this 
year’s crop of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, tobacco, and other crops. 
Brannan’s officials were trying to get 
grain farmers to put their plowed-up 
grassland back into grass. They were 
asking southern cotton farmers to get 
away from cotton, diversify their crops, 
raise more livestock. 

Now, Brannan has lifted the lid on 
all the major crops that were under 
controls. He is urging cotton and grain 
belts to plant every acre they can. 

From here on, Brannan and his erst- 
while critics on Capitol Hill will prob- 
ably pull together to get the farmer 
what he wants: machinery, manpower, 
and materials such as fertilizer and in- 
secticides. Already, the agriculture com- 
mittees are planning hearings to put 
the farmer’s case before the public and 
before Truman’s allocation officials. 
¢ Machinery—Machinery needs will get 
the biggest play in the months ahead. 
That’s because steel supplies are ra- 
tioned out only to that rate as 
highly essential. The farmer’s depend- 
ence on machinery and equipment will 
be pointed up with such figures: 

e Farmers now use 44-million 
tractors; in 1941 it was 14-million. 

e They own three times as many 
milking machines, twice as many trucks 
as before World War II. ; 

e They use eight times as much 
electricity and twice as much gasoline. 

The results of this technological 
revolution I farm are 


uses 


down on the 
dramatic, too: 
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¢ Output per manhour has in- 
creased 30%. 

¢ Total food production is 40% 
more than prewar. 

To oa up this kind of production, 
say the farm experts, the equipment 
has to be maintained—and then some. 
¢ Chemicals—The stepped-up use of 
insecticides and fertilizer is a part of 
the record production story. And here 
again farm demand conflicts with in 
dustrial demand for basic chemicals 
such as sulphuric acid. 
¢ Manpower—The manpower problem 
is a little different. Mechanization has 
cut down the need for farm labor some 
—but it has increased the need for skills. 
Despite this, there will be proposals to 
bring in more seasonal labor from 
Mexico and the Caribbean countries 
for such harvests as cotton, sugar beets, 
and truck crops. 
¢ Crop Goals—Given fair consideration 
of their needs, farmers are likely to meet 
the goals announced last week by 
Brannan. He would like to see 224.3- 

“million acres planted this year, com- 
pared with 212.3-million acres in 1950. 
The only reason some acreage targets 
are down is that total available acreage 
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It looks a bit like a loaf of bread; it’s used 
for the storage of grain. Recently com- 
pleted at the Calumet River (IIl.) plant of 
Cargill, Inc., it adds 7,500,000 bu. to exist- 
ing storage facilities. The extension was 


is limited, and some crops—cotton, corn, 
and wheat—rate a higher priority than 
others. 

e What About Prices—The one cloud 
that hangs over this rosy prospect is 
price controls. The farm bloc, however, 
is pretty sure it won that battle when 
it wrote the parity floor provision into 
the Defense Production Act. ‘That 
clause says that ceilings on farm prod- 
ucts shall not be fixed below 100% of 
parity. Parity is the complicated for- 
mula that sets a price on farm products 
that is theoretically comparable to the 
price farmers pay for things they buy. 

Right now, it looks as though any 
change to permit price ceilings at less 
than 100% of parity is hopeless. Even 
Price Administrator DiSalle isn’t plug- 
ging for this. 

Subsidies to hold food prices down 
while farm prices rise are a different 
story. Farm congressmen are against 
these, too, but would go along if they 
had to. One big argument against them: 
They amount to backdoor introduction 
of the Brannan Plan—which would also 
permit a spread between the farmer’s 
income and the price the consumer 
pays and would use subsidies to cover 
the difference. During the last war, a 
10% rollback in meat prices cost about 
$1.5-billion in subsidies to the packers. 
e Meat—The farm bloc contends that 
a price ceiling on meat automatically 
guarantees lower ‘production and black 
markets. This week DiSalle promised 
tough regulations to steer meat through 
the regular channels. 


All-Steel Giant Built to Store Grain 


made by adding the two steel “loaves” at 
either end of the old building. Running 
for 1,900 ft. along the top of the whole 
structure is the steel housing for a con- 
veyor system. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e 


How SINCLAIR Zehs 


New CAR OWNERS 


os of new cars, and older automobiles too 
—36,000,000 are on the road in 1951—are finding 
out that one of their deadliest enemies is rust. 
This red devil, which gets into gasoline station 
fuel pumps as well as the entire fuel system of 
your car when moist air in the fuel tank con- 
denses, does costly damage to the tank, carbu- 
retor, fuel pump and other vital car parts. 
Sinclair found the way to “beat the devil” when 
it developed RD-119, the amazing new gasoline 
ingredient that covers metal surfaces with an in- 
visible rust-proof coating. An exclusive Sinclair 


discovery, RD-119 provides superlative anti-rust 


630 


FIFTH AVENUE e 


protection when added to gasoline and other 
petroleum fuels. 

RD-119® is now standard in Sinclair gasoline 
—to protect both new and old cars from power- 
stealing rust. It is another outstanding result of 
Sinclair's progressive research and another in the 
growing list of reasons why Sinclair is . . . “a great 


name in oil.” 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


In new construction or modernization — Didi d Wak W.-Chen as deputy & 


rector of NPA’s rubber division will 
lead to an investigation of the rubber 


program by the Senate Small Business 
ass 0C S Committee. Glen was reportedly fired 
for failing to keep rubber consumption 


within limits. Sen. Sparkman thinks it 
may be a case of big firms against 


2 a 
effect 0 eratin econom eS little ones—with Glen favoring more 
materials for smaller manufacturers. 





a 
Servel will cut prices on its 1951 line 
of refrigerators, President W. Paul 
= hay Jones said. Costs are down through 
IN THIS NEW building of Pinecrest Cotton Mills, Inc., Pine 3iuff, Arkansas ; ‘ 
PC Soft-Lite” Prism Glass Blocks were adopted as an integral part. of the build- redesign. 
ing’s architecture. They provide abundant daylighting, softly diffused-for em- 4 
ployee eye comfort; their high insulating value contributes to efficient temper- Rail tank cars were put under control 
ature and humidity control, so essential in a textile mill. Architects: Hatdy & of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Shumacher, Kansas City, Mo. *T. M. Reg. Applied for. sion. Powers cover use, supply, move- 
ment, and distribution of all tankers, 
regardless of ownership. 

e 
Howard Hughes is in line for a $200- 
million guided-missiles contract, Wash- 
ington hears. Between $6-million and 
$9-million would go into a new plant 
near Tucson, Ariz. 


° 
Steel in the East: Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. jumped into the competition 
for the Atlantic seaboard market by 
buying the stock of Worth Steel Co. 


It got a plant at Claymont, Del., 460,- 
000 more tons of ingot capacity. 
& 
Lustron’s plant went over to the Navy 
for plane production under an order 
from Defense Production Administra- 
@ Whenever PC Glass Blocks have been installed as an integral part of tion. However, the Senate Banking 
— om s design, ve Pg a 4 — —_ . — sash re- Committee will investigate; it wants to 
placement programs, sizable operating benefits and actual money-savings ay : he ete ; : 
have been realized. In all kinds of plants and buildings, PC Glass Blocks see if the plant can’t be kept as a prefab 
assist in controlling temperature and humidity. And they help to increase producer of emergency housing. 
production, improve product quality, cut maintenance costs, keep em- e 
ployees better satisfied. Another war plan to bring distributors 
PC Glass Blocks seldom require repairs or replacements. There’s no wood into subcontracting (BW—Feb.3’51, 
or metal sash to rust, corrode, rot or decay; no need for periodic painting p42) was announced by Thor Corp. It 
and puttying. Cleaning costs are markedly reduced, since there are no would. convert warshotecs. have dit- 
small, individual panes to wash. Normal rainfall and routine maintenance Se ae oa iacinlag ee trated 
preserve their high light reflectance. Besides, PC Glass Blocks reduce heat- tributors act as subcontractors on de- 
ing and air-conditioning costs. That’s because they have more than twice fense packaging projects. 
the insulating value of ordinary single glazing. And they guard against the e 
infiltration of dust and dirt; admit floods of diffused natural daylight over Tinless ti : TI thack le 
wide working areas. in a in oe ne cutbac _— 
‘ : Sk ese ea ls isp ase Sa la srought word of two projects. Ameri- 
Why not investigate what PC Glass +i 2 t word Si wae 
Blocks can do in your plants and can Can said it was working to eliminate 


buildings? Our specialists will be 

glad to help you with your new- ssiieceamuatin on my part, please send me o FREE so far: development of tin-free cans 
bui > ‘ -rnizatio: ! copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in * - 

uilding or sash modernization pro industrial and commercial buildings using a plastic cement, instead of tin 


l 
| 
| 

der | 

grams. Meanwhile, fill in and return | ; i : 

solder; pilot runs at production-line 
| 
| 
i] 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation ) 
Dept. M-21 x4 Fourth Avenue > irely aine > 
scarlet hy x tin entirely from containers. Progress 


the coupon for our free literature on 

the use of PC Glass Blocks in indus- speeds of tinless cans using low-tin- 

trial and commercial buildings. bearing solder. . . . Weirton Steel an- 
nounced a tin-plating technique that it 

said would save up to 50% of the pig 

tin now used in cans. 

° 

A vehicular tunnel under the St. 

Lawrence River may be built at Quebec. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott, New York, 

has drawn up preliminary designs, may 

get the construction contract. 


PITTSBURGH 





Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Lid. in Canada 
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machine designers welcome these —_, 


KAYDON BI-ANGULAR Roller Bearings 


for BOTH thrust and radial loads _ 














BI-ANGULAR BEARING 
PERSPECTIVE ILLUSTRATION 


CENTER +> POINT 


\ 
\ 


Does your bearing problem involve both thrust and radial loads? KAYDOW 
BI-ANGULAR Roller Bearings are adaptable to various proportions of thrust 
and radial loads, as indicated below. These bearings are particularly suitable 


for low speed applications involving impact loads. 


« 
% 
4 
: 
: 
$ 


Whatever your bearing needs may be, KAYDON has all the facilities your en- 
gineers require. Whether you need only a few or many special bearings 4” to 
120” outside diameter, or millions of high precision rollers, contact KAYDON for 

5 


Se Ser ey 


confidential counsel and cooperation. 


ADAPTABLE TO EQUAL OR UNEQUAL THRUST AND RADIAL LOADS 


For thrust loads equal from both directions, To handle heavy thrust load greater from 
KAYDON BI-ANGULARS are made with every — one than the other direction, the bearing can 
other roller reversed, as shown here. Ad- be made with every second, third or fourth 
jacent rollers are at 90° angles to each other, _ roller reversed, depending upon how rel- 
permitting this bearing to take either radial atively unequal the loads may be. Write for 
loads or thrust loads, or a combination of both. further detailed information. 


31.000” x 34.988” x 2.000” 
KAYDON BI-ANGULAR Roller 
Bearings have been produced 
in large quantities and are 
successfully in use. They are 
further proof of KAYDON ability 
to design and make unusually 
large, extremely precisy bear- 
ings for specific needs. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller 
1] N Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ BIL-ANGULAR Roller 
THE ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. B, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


° ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER . 





How Vapor 
Stops Rust 


For Exporter 


of Rolling 
Mill Parts 


Slushing Costs Eliminated! 


Packaging Time Slashed! 


WITH 


Angier VPI" Wrap 


This amazing box liner does it! 
Inside these overseas-bound crates the 


chemical coating on Angier VPI Wrap 
slowly releases an invisible vapor. It per- 
meates the area around these rolling mill 
parts ... prevents rust almost like magic! 
So effective is this proven vapor rust pre- 
ventive that rejects due to rust are elimi- 
nated. Slushing in grease or oil is not nec- 
essary — this means ‘‘cleaning’’ costs for 
customers are eliminated! Substantial sav- 
ings in packaging time for VPI-users is an 
obvious fact! 

For facts that tell how you can ship and 
store metal articles or parts RUST-FREE at 
less cost . . . write today to: 


CORPORATION 
Framingham 7, Mass. 


ging Engineers since 1895 
stributors in Principal Cities 


rt Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 


30 


Send case studies of your revolu- 
tionary vapor rust preventive TO: 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Look Before You Sign 


Defense contracts are full of pitfalls that may cost you plenty 
if you aren’t careful. Even the laws that are supposed to help you— 
fast amortization, guaranteed loans—pose a lot of problems. 


Every day brings new problems in 
defense contracting. Sometimes, laws, 
hastily passed to speed mobilization, 
conflict with acts already on the books. 


In other cases, the military are ordering - 


faster than policy makers can make 
decisions. Sometimes, it’s federal laws 
that fail to give all the answers—some- 
times, state laws cause the headaches. 
In any case, how the government 
answers these questions affects the 
kind of contract you will sign. And 
that contract may add to your costs 
now, or five years from now. So it’s 
well to check all the angles before you 
sign your contract, t 
e One Down—One of these problems 
has been eased this week. That’s the 
ruling of the U.S.’ General Account- 
ing Office that has played hob with 
private loans to government contractors. 


‘The ruling, in effect, held banks liable 


if government contractors, who had 
posted their contracts with a bank as 
collateral on a loan, couldn’t meet be- 
lated government claims after the loan 
had been settled (B\W—Feb.3’51,p24). 
Naturally, the banks didn’t like to 
accept a defense contract as collateral 
under this setup. 

Now the comptroller general has 
made a ruling that lessens the chance 
that a bank will be held responsible 
for any secondary liability. ‘That makes 
it easier for businessmen to raise work- 
ing capital for war work. 

But for every problem settled, a new 
one crops up. Here are just a few of 
the ones you may meet: 


|. Fast Amortization 


Under accelerated amortization, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue may allow 
you a 20% writeoff for tax purposes. 
But say you are getting a contract on 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis—and in dol- 
lars a big part of military contracts 
are of this kind. In figuring your costs, 
the military probably won't allow you 
more than a 5% depreciation—they 
won't allow a depreciation rate higher 
than that normally used in your indus- 
try. 

The question then is this: What 
good is fast depreciation if your contract 
price doesn’t cover the cost of your 
new plant? Right now there isn’t any 


hard and fast answer. Some business- 
men are finding, however, that they 
have to keep two sets of books—one for 
BIR and their stockholders, another for 
the Defense Dept. 

A still further question arises: Which 
set of books will be used in renegotia- 
tion when Washington takes another 
look at profits? That one hasn’t been 
answered yet. 

Once the facility has been written 
off taxwise, renegetiation officers may 
possibly refuse to allow any furthe: 
depreciation as an element of cost. But 
under the rate allowed for reimburse 
ment in ‘the contract, it would still 
have several years to run. 


ll. Guaranteed Loans 


The guaranteed loan, Title III of the 
Defense Production Act, has raised an- 
other poser—a matter of policy. 

Suppose a contractor has never done 
business with the government before. 
To assure the government of his finan- 
cial ability, he submits a performance 
bond along with his bid. If his bid is 
low, and he looks like a good financial 
and production bet, he gets the con- 
tract. 

Some months later, the contractor 
needs some operating capital. He goes 
to the procurement officer with a re- 
quest for the government to guarantee 
a loan with his local bank. What does 
the procurement officer do? 

There are two problems here. First, 
the bonding company is taking much 
of the financial risk if the contractor 
should default. If the government 
O.K.’s a guaranteed loan, the bonding 
company will probably be off the hook. 
But most of the burden will be placed 
on the taxpayer—something the govern- 
ment would like to avoid. 

Problem No. 2: There was more 
than one bidder on the contract, and 
the second low bid was probably pretty 
clove to the low price. Suppose the 
second low man already accounted for 
the need to borrow money when he 
named his price. Is it fair to him to 
O.K. a loan guarantee for the man 
who got the contract? 

Except when a critical item is in- 
volved, the tendency so far has been to 
turn down the request. If the con- 
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Your factory?... 


Ir your factory is “fenced in” by handicaps 
and lack of industrial opportunities ...why 
not take a look at the South. 


Along the Southern Railway System you 
will see industries...new and old...thriving 


and expanding. Because here they have grow- 


ing room...and reasons to grow. Because 
here in the Southland the horizon is unlimited 
for far-sighted industrialists who... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Crm? &. Ror 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











TALK BUSINESS 
2 SECONDS! 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


the BETTER BUSINESS 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


Why wait for your operating costs to 
drop? Talk business in seconds—save 
time and cut costs now with fast-action 
AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech con- 
tact between all departments speeds rou- 
tine— measurably boosts office and plant 
efficiency —takes the load off busy switch- 
boards. AMPLICALL keeps personnel on 
the job every working minute —gets more 
work done for every operations dollar spent! 

The AMPLICALL electronic communica- 
tion system is completely dependable— 
provides crystal-clear speech reproduc- 
tion for easy hearing at a// stations. Learn 
how your organization can benefit with 
this business tool of a thousand uses. 
Write today for the complete details 
on AMPLICALL Intercommunication. 





n Systems (cont'd) 
NICATION SYSTEMS 


ra AUMPLICALL 


business. 
E 


See Your Phone Book 


To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look 
communication” 


in the ‘‘Inter- 
se. Engi- 


tions, general 
n daily 
Expert survey and 


section 
of your classified direc- 
> fo RUY IT” tory, or write direct. 
Petree eeu se ewe see ee Ss eee eee 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
(Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 


CD Send your representative. No obligation. 


Nome 
Firm 


Address 


City State 


aees eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Chee oe ne ot oe ee 


32 








tractor defaults, the government asks 
for new bids. 


Ill. Unemployment Taxes 


Unemployment laws, based on state 
funds, caused a lot of trouble after 
World War II. They threaten to do it 
again, 

The problem occurs when unemploy- 
ment tax rates that the employer has 
to pay are based on past performance. 
Say a company, mindful of defense busi- 
ness, doubles its payroll now. Its state 
unemployment tax rate may go up and 
in some cases stay up long after the 
emergency is over and his payroll has 
returned to normal. 

Question: Can the employer be re- 
imbursed for any possible ill effects 
of the tax? The federal government has 
maintained in most cases that once the 
contract is finished, such charges are 
a normal business risk. 

In World War II, many states re- 
vised their laws so that postwar unem- 
ployment could be charged to war busi- 
ness. But not all states did this. 


Builders Winning 
Easier Copper Ban 


For the second time in its brief 
career, the National Production Au- 
thority came out second-best in a bout 
with the construction industry. 

The first defeat came three months 
ago when NPA stopped amusement- 
type construction and threatened to 
halt other work without waining. 
When the industry protested, NPA 
withdrew the threat and virtually prom- 
ised not to halt any job under way. 

The second setback came over NPA’s 
M-12 ban—effective Mar. l—on the 
use of copper and brass in some 200 
end products, including most housing 
hardware. The order came out Dec. 30; 
ever since, the industry’s ire has been 
mounting ‘higher. : 

e Revision—This week, NPA adinitted 
it is revising the copper order. The 
industry won't get all it wants, but it 
will almost certainly win on two im- 
portant points: 

e The new version is expected to 
permit delivery after April 30 of ma- 
terials completed before that date. The 
criginal order permitted installation of 
banned materials if they were started 
by Mar. 1 and could be finished by 
Apr. 30. Builders claim this would 
prevent use of materials finished by 
fabricators around Apr. 30, and would 
freeze builders’ inventories of copper 
products. 

e The new order is also expected 
to be thawed sufficiently to allow com- 
pletion of housing that would other- 
wise be stopped by the freeze. 


Detroit Won't Hurt 


The way military orders 
are pouring into the motor city, 
there'll be no slack from car 
cutbacks. 


The automobile industry, largest 
group producer of military goods in 
World War II, is back at the head of 
the line. Since the first of the year, 
war contracts have been pouring into 
the Detroit area and Detroit’s auto 
industry at a rate reminiscent of early 
1942. 
¢ No Slack—Thus far, the big jobs have 
fallen mainly into three categories—air- 
craft, tanks, trucks. An informal tally 
of all contracts valued at $10-million 
and up shows that the services have 
ordered $3.5-billion worth of equipment 
from auto producers—much of it in 
recent weeks. 

Last year the industry built around 
$12-billion in assemblies and _replace- 
ment parts. From the rate military 
orders are coming in, it’s evident they 
will more than take up the slack in 
civilian output this year. 

e Tanks Lead—Of the orders so far, 
tank commitments make up the largest 
slice. Cadillac, working on a series of 
contracts that began to be placed last 
fall, now has $463-million in commit- 
ments for its Cleveland-based operation. 

Chrysler has a $99-million order for 
tanks to be built at Newark, Del.; an- 
other $100-million is for tank engines, 
which will probably be built at Detroit. 
Continental Motors has a series of orders 
tor tank engines, which now total $95- 
million. Ford has a $40-million tank- 
engine renovation contract. Also in 
this category is a $29-million release to 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. for parts 
(partly for trucks), and one for $65- 
million to Buick for transmissions. 

e Trucks, Buses—Behind tanks come 
trucks and buses. These are the largest 
commitments: 


Willys-Overland ............ $152-million 
Ge x5 Cops Rees wee $92-million 
International Harvester $144-million 
MON cur vc abs touraetadene $100-million 
Studebaker 77-million 
GMC Truck & Coach ..... $144-million 
DORNER 0. idk win nsd Haled ae $53-million 
MME. 04.54s tata s caencheweee $31-million 
Ween SS oe ae ete $10-million 


Beyond that, there is about $36-mil- 
lion in buses, split between Twin Coach 
Co., GMC Truck & Coach, and ACF 
Brill Co. 
¢ Aircraft Big, Too—Aircraft contracts 
are not broken down into figures nearly 
so completely, but they run high into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Ford’s may not only be the first big one 
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The fifth in a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


HOW YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES’ 


G-E SILICONE 
ANTI-FOAM AGENTS 


control foaming in the paint, 
chemical processing and pe- 
troleum industries. Only mi- 
nute quantities are needed, 
and these do not affect the 
quality of the treated fluids. 





General Electric silicones find many important uses in industry because 
of the valuable surface characteristics which they impart. 

For example, a silicone coating on electrical insulators helps prevent 
arcing by reducing the formation of dirt and moisture. A silicone film on 
the electron tubes of hearing aids discourages static-making moisture. 
Silicone-treated bottles and needles retard clotting in blood collecting. 

Silicones check foaming in chemical processes, too; and, although they 
are more often used to obtain release from sticking, they can be made to do 
just the opposite—to serve as heat-resistant adhesives. 

Interesting new applications for silicones are being discovered almost 





from day to day. 


HOW CAN YOU USE G-E SILICONES PROFITABLY? 


Valuable surface characteristics are but one of the outstanding basic 
properties of G-E silicones. Others include an amazing resistance to 
heat and cold, inertness to chemical reaction, and the ability to pro- 
vide release from sticking. If you have a problem which any of these 
qualities will solve, investigate G-E silicones. Write for details on 
how they may meet your specific requirements to Section N-2, 
Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
(In Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, Lid., Toronto.) - 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


G-E SILICONE 
GREASE 


is used to coat spark plugs, 
thereby preventing arcing 
and shorting in the presence 
of moisture. Silicones have 
many uses as dielectrics. 





=e Mh as ae ot ha gad ee es ee 


The DIMENSIONAIR 


This New Air Gage is no ordinary gage for measuring 
variations in dimensions by air. In the first place it has approxi- 
mately three times more measuring range. 

We've had one of these gages on trial at a honing operation 
for weeks in a customer’s plant. It is really a tough job and 
one of the dirtiest we could find. They reported to us that the 
operator has not had to reset the zero setting for a full week. 
The customer has ordered two Dimensionairs and refuses to 
give up the demonstrator. 

A top executive in one of the automotive plants who knows 
all types of gages said, ‘““That is the best air gage I’ve seen”. 

A maintenance man, who has had a lot of experience setting 
up and maintaining air gages, exclaimed. ‘“That’s something 
really easy after you’ve fiddled around with others”. 

If you’re not afraid of showing your chief inspector a gage 
he’ll take a shine to, pass him the word about the Dimensionair. 
You'll be happy you did. FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPOR- 
ATION, 122 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 





FEDERAL 


hargest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types of 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES. 





to be assigned, but the largest—it will 
be built in the erstwhile Tucker plant 
at Chicago. 

Chrysler has a sizable assignment on 
Pratt & Whitney J-48 Turbo-Wasp 
jet engines, to be built at Detroit. 
Kaiser-Frazer has a $200-million con- 
tract for Fairchild C-119 cargo planes, 
and another in the tens of millions as 
a subcontractor for Lockheed. 

Hudson has signed a contract with 

the Navy to build the Wright R3350 
reciprocating aircraft engine. Produc- 
tion will be in the Detroit area. 
e More for GM-—Buick-Olds-Pontiac 
Division of General Motors will pro- 
duce F-84 Thunderjet fighters at its 
Kansas City plant. 


More for Defense 


Aluminum order ups propor- 
tion of DO orders that producers 
must accept, though list of 
banned items shrinks. 


Most of the industry greeted the 
government’s ban on the use of alumi- 
num in 200-odd end products with a 
sigh of relief. Last week’s order wasn’t 
tough on anything but nonessential uses 
—and a lot of them weren’t affected. 

The bad news was in a little-noticed 
order issued at the same time by Na- 
tional Production Authority. This reg- 
ulation upped the proportion of alu- 
minum for which producers and fabrica- 
tors must accept rated (DO) orders by 
10 to 20 percentage points for specific 
shapes and forms. 
¢ Revised Order—The new higher ceil- 
ing for DO orders went into effect Feb. 
1. It takes most of the realism out of 
both the new ban on specific products 
and the previous NPA cutback on use 
of aluminum for civilian purposes to 
75% of last year’s levels in February, 
and to 65% in March. 

Producers and fabricators now must 
be ready to take rated orders for as 
much as 45% of their anticipated total 
tonnage of production in any month. 
This is a hike of 20% over what they 
have been required to accept since last 
October—when NPA issued its first 
M-5 order. Obviously, neither the 25% 
cutback of civilian use in February nor 
next month’s 35% slash will reduce 
the pressure of nonmilitary demands 
sufficiently for any producer or fabri- 
cator who gets DO’s for 45% of his 
monthly output. 

Nor will the ban on specific items, 
which doesn’t take effect until Apr. 1, 
help much. Metals men point out that 
the banned list concentrates on orna- 
mental and decorative uses. 

e New Ceilings—The new ceilings on 
forms. and shapes seemed just about as 
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ore Steel - More Chemicals 


FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN USE 


LARGE NEW EXPANSIONS in the steel and 
chemical industries will soon increase the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area’s output of basic 
raw materials for military and civilian use. 


THESE KEY INDUSTRIES are expanding here 
because of the unequalled advantages the best 
location in the nation offers for production and 
distribution . . . advantages which have led to 
more than $900,000,000 industrial expansion 
here in the past 5 years. 

IN THE LONG RUN, THE SHORT HAUL PAYS! 
In preparing for your next expansion, use our 
free, confidential Location Engineering Service 
for information about this area’s long-term 
advantages for your company. 


Phone, wire or write 
Development Department 


Cree ee 


Northeast Ohio, entitled 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location is 
the nation, offers industry this superior combination of long- 


term advantages: 


@ At the Market Center of Amer- 
ica, with 81,000,000 people 
within 500 miles. 

@ Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 

@ Plenty of electric power at 
low rates. 

@ Highly skilled industrial 
workers. 

@ Many producers of parts, ma- 
terials and supplies. 

@ Basic materials right at hand. 


@ Ample financial services. 

@ Complete business and in- 
dustrial services. 

@ Favorable tax structure (no 
state income tax). 

@ Diversified industries to supply 
and be supplied. 

@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

@ Desirable piants and plant 
sites, 

@ Excellent living and cultural 
environment. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Write today for free copy of new book about 


"In the Long Run, 


The Short Haul Pays!” Concise, authoritative, 


prepared for top management men. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE 


CHerry 1-4200 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














tough as the over-all tonnage limita- 


& tions to producers and fabricators. ‘They 
were: 
Sheet, plate, circles, blanks. 0% 
Extrusions and tubing. J 4 


Rolled shapes ....... = 
a 7 Rod, bar, wire, cable....... 
Forgings and pressings 
Castings 

Secondary ingots 


Other mill products 6.6 cscs sccecscss ; 
fr ru e rs e Banned List Eased—NPA’s amend 
ment of M-7 was surprisingly mild. 
Weeks ago, the word was that it would 
ban manufacture of 350 or more items, 
bearing down especially hard on kitchen 


utensils, construction. materials, and 
gadgets. Protests poured in from smal! 
wi TH GC OOD LIGHT manufacturers. NPA held up the list 
for several weeks, then scaled it down 

by about a third. 
- ys aking esti] 
Alone in the wilderness, a man relies on the light of his tiny Cooking and baking i hay uit 
: : permitted. And industrial and fire 
campfire to hold night-prowling marauders at bay. You can Alan eed i ne talk ca + b 
give your plant and personnel this same time-tested protec- Renee bigs ebnagen des-ral dietncagdelers 
tion with Appleton Floodlights—big, rugged fixtures 
es designed to guard industrial properties while pro- 
viding the good light necessary for best working conditions. 


For example a series of Appleton Elipso Standlites— 
properly spaced along a fence-line or mounted on oe 
—forms a veritable barrier of light. This is only one of the 
many expertly designed fixture models from the complete 





able to get a home ladder or step stool. 
Ruled out were items like ash trays, 
badges, bar equipment, furniture, toys, 
sporting goods, waste baskets. 

NPA gave manufacturers the usual 
notice: They can keep on working on 
items on the banned list that they 


Appleton Floodlight line—a fine that includes a sound, have started on or before Mar. 31 and 
scientific answer to every known floodlighting problem. can complete by May 31. The order 
averts the snafu that crept into NPA’s 
ban on copper items (page 32). Items 
completed by May 31 may be used. 


For fixtures that meet every in- 
dustrial requirement —including 
hazardous locations—whether 
indoors or out, contact 
Appleton, pace-setting 
manufacturer of 
atennepntns 4 DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 
ment for nearly 
half a century. : e ’ Leather controls were ordered by NPA. 
’ It told processors they must cut a cei 
tain number of pieces from each hide 
to meet military specifications, froze 
sale and delivery of cattle hides. 

* 


The big blows to rubber will come cb 

15 and Mar. 1. First will be an order 

- 3 requiring manufacturers of rubber prod- 
ucts to simplify their lines—get rd of 


different styles, colors, etc. Then NPA 
will eliminate natural rubber from 


e ION “nonessential” products. 
00 i S eto : ee nee " 
Standlite Oy) Role A stretch of rubber supplies was behind 
Seis mt ee NPA’s softening of its original rubber 
order (M-2) this week. NPA made a 
on pole ‘ : 

. slight cut in the amount of new rubber 
or wall. . available for civilian use, ordered an 
increase in output of camelback for 
recapping tires. It ruled low-grade 
rubber from Latin America could be 
imported without government permit. 

e 
Octane ceilings, which would work to 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers limit the amount of tetraethy] lead in 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY gasoline, stirred up protests from some 


: p ae big refiners. They asked the Petroleum 
, il Seeger ; ‘ 
0750 Wellington Avenve .¢ Chicege 13, Miasis Administration for Defense to abandon 


CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND the idea of setting specific limits, in- 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES stead cut each refiner’s supply of lead 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets on a uniform percentage basis. : 
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AS 


a 

bes 

ss eANtne q*> ij — Thanks 

To Something 
She Never 


Heard Of 


». She’s Pleased! 





ae something is Darco activated carbon. Thousands of dry 
cleaners use Darco every day to make sure that clothes will be fresh 


and sweet-smelling when they “come from the cleaners.” 


Darco has the unique property of adsorbing—which literally means 
picking up on its millions of surfaces the impurities that foul and dis- 
color drycleaning solvents. This is the “secret” -of sweet-smelling 
dry cleaning that pleases the customers. What is more, by taking 
trouble-making impurities out of the solvent, Darco saves the dry 


cleaner time and money. 


Darco’s unique properties are important to many other industries 
for the refining of beet, cane, and corn sugar . . . for the purification of 
chemical products, drugs and pharmaceuticals, vegetable fats and oils, 
water supplies, textile chemicals, electroplating solutions. 


Darco activated carbon is typical of Atlas contributions to progress— 
the result of working with and for the customer on the problem of 
holding down costs while improving quality. If the things you make 
are in the range of Atlas activities, our technical and engineering 


staffs are at your service. 


For activated carbons, address: 
Darco Department, Atlas Powder Company 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


.g,U0> 
parece: ot 


: POWDER COMPANY 
_ peTH es WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
HE Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers e Acids 
zen Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents = 








MARKETING 


e Straight-Time Hourly Earnings in All Manufacturing 
{Doflars) 


Average Weekly Hours in All Manufacturing 








1,55 























Even if straight-time 


earnings are stabilized . . . 


Average Weekly Earnings in All Manufacturing 


. Weekly hours will 
continue to climb; 








_Wollars) 


66 








Therefore, “ogg pay will 


keep onrising . 


Data Bureou of Lobor Srotistics 


. Putting more upward 


pressure on the cost-of-living 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Price Pressure—There's No Stopping It 


Because of increased work time, you 
can count on workers’ earnings to con- 
tinue their climb, wage ceiling or no ° 


These charts will be uppermost in 
the marketing man’s mind _ for months 
to come. They show him why he will 
be able to sell very nearly everything he 
can put on the market. ‘They also show 
where the root of inflation lies. 

New taxes won’t tax away excess buy- 
ing power by any manner of means. 
President Truman has asked Congress 
to up the personal income tax base rate 
by 20%. But even this stiff hike won’t 
do the job 

Even assuming that a tight lid is 
imposed on wages, you still face the 
problem of overtime pay Consider 
what higher rates and longer hours have 
done so far. 


38 


Just before Korea the average pro- 
duction worker in manufacturing was 
earning at a rate of $3,060 a year. As- 
suming that this man had a wife and 
two children, he would pay—at rates in 
effect October, 1950—$70.80 in federal 
taxes on this income. By December, 
the same man was earning at a rate of 
$3,336 a year and, at the same sate, 
would pay’ $120.40 in taxes. 

At the President’s proposed new tax 
rates, our man’s tax on income at the 
rate of December would be raised to 
$144.48—$73.68 more than in June. 
By December, however, he was earning 
at the rate of $276 more than in June 
—leaving him $202.32 ahead. 


wage ceiling. In the last war, average 
weekly hours in all manufacturing hit a 
peak of 45.6 hours in 1944. That, of 
course, was under pressure of all-out- 
war. But even under a semiwar econ- 
omy, weekly hours will climb apprecia- 
bly. 

The point is that no one wants to 
tax the production worker’s gains out of 
existence, if only because incentives 
must be offered to bring workers into 
essential industries. But in doing so, 
you are also putting increased pressure 
on prices. 
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This Middle South Crop is up 273% 


The value of Middle South livestock and dairy 
products has increased 273.7%* since 1939—point- 
ing the way to sound farm diversification in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Mississippi. With year-round 
pastures in the Middle South, dairy and beef herds 
are producing “crops” at the rate of 408 million dol- 
lars a year. These are the raw materials for rapidly 
expanding condensaries, creameries, cheese and 
packing plants that supply growing area and U. S. 


For further WiFérmction writ 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


markets... Private initiative has built this industry 
—and is showing its confidence in the future of the 
Middle South by increasing plant investments. 

This is confidence well placed! More purchas- 
ing power, interconnected transportation for easy 
access to U. S. markets and to world markets via 
New Orleans, huge resources of farm, forest and 
mine — these are all important reasons why your 
confidence, too, can be well repaid in the Middle 
South. Write for more facts today. 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture 





Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana of 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113,. Miss, 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New, Orleom, 9%, ta, =e 


arabe a 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
——— 14, La, 


2 La hai ak . 
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How to brighten dark rooms 


FREE BOOK 
tells how to 
do this and 
scores of other 


painting jobs 


31 PAGES OF USEFUL PAINTING INFORMATION 


NEW FREE BOOK TELLS HOW to get better paint results at 
lower cost... how to buy and apply the right aluminum paints. 

Alcoa does not make paint. We have prepared this book so you 
can know about the many new improvements in aluminum paints; 
can buy the correct paints without lengthy specifications and tests; 
can apply them best for lasting protection and good appearance. 

This book gives worth-while maintenance painting tips; includes 
coverage tables, tells what aluminum paints to use inside and out, 
on wood, metal, masonry and heated surfaces. Send for your 
free copy. Attach the coupon to your letterhead and mail now. 


Ly) 
Look for this shield on Ueaiscih 
paints made by many paint 
manufacturers ysing ALCOA 
PIGMENTS : 

The RIGHT aluminum paint for 
this job is ALUMINUM METAL 
& MASONRY PAINT 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Paint Service Bureau, 1784B Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of: “Painting with Aluminum”. 


Nome (Please print)__ 
Address_ 


2 heaethahed 
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Bid for Theater TV 


Movie companies press FCC 
for channel allocations, come up 
with a method of sending two 
programs over one frequency. 


Ihe motion picture industry is work- 
ing against time. Right now, Federal 
Communications Commission is hold- 
ing hearings prior to allocating coaxial 
cable time and radio frequencies to ‘IV 
broadcasters. Movie companies are 
arguing desperately to get some of that 
allocation so that they may show TV 
in their theaters. They figure that they 
need television to help recover flagging 
box-office receipts (BW—Nov.25’50, 
p26). 
¢ Limited Frequencies—It’s radio fre- 
quencies that they're really after. 
Vhough signals from the coaxial cable 
may look sharp on home sets, they lose 
clarity when blown up to theater screen 
size. Theater TV must be sent by mi- 
crowave relay to compete with broad- 
casters. 

‘Trouble is, the frequency spectrum 

is strictly limited; there are only just 
so many channels left for TV, and 
theater I'V—a latecomer—doesn’t stand 
to get a large share of what’s left. 
e Two for One—Or it didn’t until re- 
cently when 20th Century-Fox Corp. 
told FCC that it had developed a 
method of sending two programs on one 
frequency. If this system, called cross 
polarization, works out in practice, it 
will effectively double the frequencies 
available for microwave transmission in 
a given area. And that might give 
theater television a real chance to get 
started. 

As Fox described it in a progress re- 
port to FCC, the key to the system 
is a double set of antennas. Both 
sender and receiver have a vertical and 
a horizontal antenna. Using one fre- 
quency, the broadcaster sends two sig- 
nals—one aligned vertically, the other 
horizontally. The receiver, then, can 
select either of the signals without in- 
terference from the other by cutting 
in one antenna and cutting out the 
other. 
¢ Successful Test—The theory has been 
known for some time, but it has not 
been shown before that it would work 
if put to the test. Fox engineers sent 
cross-polarized signals from Montclair, 
N. J., to midtown Manhattan, 13 mi. 
away. They came over clear, through 
rain, fog, and snow, and even city 
static. But engineers admit that the 
equipment needs very delicate adjust- 
ments and a lot more work to simplify 
it—particularly at the receiving end. 

Fox would like to test the method 
further in a chain of 25 West Coast 
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Cathodicailly etched in helium 
at 60 microns Hg and 
4000 volts, this Type 

303 stainless steel (X250, 
left) shows a well-defined 
grain structure quite 
different from— 

a conventional acid etch of 
the same specimen (X250, 
right). The structure 
uncovered’ by cathodic 
etching and the ease of 
preparing specimens 

by this method are big 
metallurgical news. 


=a 


metallurgist... 


0. NOW Uren po 


ATHODIC ETCHING, it’s called. It’s a new 

way of preparing specimens for metallog- 
raphy, using ionic bombardment in vacuum, 
instead of chemical etchants. It points up some 
metallurgical facts that have been difficult to get 
at till now. 

For example, take the case of a sticking contact 
point for the generator cutout in one of America’s 
leading cars. Photomicrographs of a cathodically 
etched sample showed cold flow lines. 

But why cold flow lines in a hot-forged part? 
That question cracked the case. Such lines are 
rarely shown by chemical etching, but cathodic 
etching picked them right up. 





It turned out that the subcontractor wasn’t 
hot-forging them at all, but cold-working them. 
As soon as that misunderstanding was cleared up, 
the contacts stopped sticking. 

For effective industrial sleuthing and profitable 
scientific puzzle-solving, you need such new view- 
points. The surface structure thus uncovered may 
well shed meaningful new light not only in metal- 
lography but also in electron micrography and 
electron diffraction studies. 

If you’re a metallurgist and like to keep up 
to date, you'll do well to write for further infor- 
mation from Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Department, 739 Ridge Road 
West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 





high vacuum research 


and engineering hy 











Also ...vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides ... more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 








Roebling ROEPRENE Mine Locomotive Cables 
have outer jackets vulcanized under 
lead to give added working 


life and dollar savings 
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The complete Roebling line meets 
every transmission, distribution 
and service need 


ROEBLING is the best-known name in wire and wire prod- 
ucts...and Roebling electrical wires and cables are produced 
entirely in Roebling plants. From their copper conductors 
to their protective jackets, they give you the best that is 
known today in materials and construction . . . in dependa- 
bility and economy on the job. 

Today a large part of Roebling’s electrical line is required 
in the rearmament program. It may well pay you, however, 
to write for full data on any types of wires and cables in 
which you are interested. Many of these products offer 
unique and important service advantages . . . and the Roeb- 
ling organization and distributors will do their best to make 
deliveries. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenue * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road * 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson 
Street * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boulevard * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda Street * New 

York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Tex., 1920 E. 2nd Street * Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * @ 
San Francisco, 1740 17th Street * Seattle, 900 Ist Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street. = 











theaters. It will probably apply to FCC 
for an experimental license soon. 

¢ Paramount Progress—Paramount Pic- 
tures holds the only other T'V experi 
mental license. It recently made a sur- 
vey of theaters in the New York City 
arca with seating capacities of over 2,000 
and found that, of 100 of them, 70 
were in one line of sight. Paramount 
plans to start sending I'V experimen- 
tally to most of these theaters as soon 
as it can install the necessary equip- 
ment. 

Paramount says it has a TV camera 
that can project high definition color to 
a movie-size screen. It plans to start 
projection with it soon. 


Lee Brings Out 
Stainproof Skirts 


It’s a simple idea when you think of 
it. There are dozens of processes to 
keep fabrics from shrinking, wrinkling, 
and the like. Why can’t you develop 
a process that will keep them from 
spotting and _ staining? 
¢ Terson Does It—Scrappy, fast-mov- 
ing Lee Skirt Co. of Philadelphia re 
cently decided that you could, and 
started fooling with various fabric treat 
ments. A few weeks ago Lee found 
what it wanted. The process, which 
the company has named Terson, makes 
fabrics spot-repellent to water-soluble 
substances. If you spill ink, soft drinks, 
coffee, fruit juices, blood on a Terson- 
treated fabric, all you have to do is wipe 
it clean with a damp cloth. Lipstick 
marks or other oil stains can be re 
moved from the fabric with a dry-clean- 
ing agent. The process will hold up 
under five or six regular launderings of 
the fabric. 

You can use the process with cotton, 
rayon, wool, and nonacetate rayon. Lee 
says that Terson has the added advan- 
tage of making fabrics dry faster than 
they ordinarily do. 
¢ New Line—Lee has applied the treat- 
ment to a new line of three inexpensive 
skirts retailing at $3.99—$1 more than 
its regular line (BW-—Jul.15’50,p48). 
The skirts are a natural for demonstra- 
tion on the floor and over TV. Gim- 
bel’s (Philadelphia) and other stores that 
introduced the new skirts within the 
past couple of weeks have used such 
demonstrations to good effect. They 
have also plugged Terson heavily in 
newspaper ads as “the most wonderful 
thing that has ever happened to a 
skirt.” 

Fartner Carl Stenzler of Lee fore- 
sees a big future for Terson. He pre- 
dicts a wide range of applications—every- 
thing from upholstery F brics, rugs, and 
draperies to ties, overcoats, and dresses. 
Lee has announced that it will license 
the use of Terson to converters. 
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MEAD 
papers 


~ . 
= 





Mead Moistrite Bond is 
{/ the utility bond for in- 
teroffice letterheads, 
interplant memos, and a 
thousand other day-to- 


original green, inner- 


wrap, moisture-proof 





package that seals in 


: iN Ge day uses. It comes in the 
a) 


mill-conditioning and 
protects each sheet to 
the very moment of use. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 » New York +» Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia 
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SEMIANNUAL CHECK of inventory took 2,500 employees of Brooklyn’s Abraham & Straus from closing time until nearly midnight. 


Counting 3-Million Items 


Department store employees go through semiannual inven- 


tory count. Bulging shelves make it a tougher job than ever. 


TEAMWORK: One 
stock number and price, other writes it on 
inventory sheet—one of 125,000 used. 


employee calls ¢ 


44 


EMPLOYEES CHECK date of purchase. 
It’s up to buyers to keep moving old stuff 
out of the store by markdowns. 


Department store employees — the 
country over massaged their aching feet 
last week and thanks that the 
semiannual inventory season was over. 
he job of inventory taking was bigger 
than ever. For despite post-holiday 
sales and the big buying boom of past 


gave 


ALL EMPLOYEES, from elevator opera- 
tors to top executives, help. Each employee 
knows just what he is expected to do. 
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WEEKS BEFORE inventory, supervisors told buyers to mark stock clearly to save time. 


wecks, stocks are at a record high (BW 
—Feb.3'51,p+5). With shortages loom 
ing, stores don’t mind the high stocks 
But it’s a tough break for the people 
who have to count them 

As Sidney Solomon, vice-president of 
Brooklyn’s Abraham & Straus store, says, 


i ahs V & af 4 
BUYERS BRING filled-in sheets to central 


contro! desk, where they're checked. Test- 
check is run to find accuracy of the count. 
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there’s only one way to take inventory, 
and that’s to count every bit of stock in 
the store. To see how a big store takes 
inventory, BUSINESS WEEK took a camera 
ilong to Brooklyn, followed A&S em- 
plovees as they counted and counted 
and counted. 


OOH, MY FEET! Job done, employees 
tub their aching feet, groan at thought of 
the next inventory, only six months away. 


There are 
papers 
and 
papers 
and 
papers 


But there's 
only one 
Patapar* 

Tins 


‘ 
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The high wet-strength and grease- 
resisting qualities of Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment are helping business men 
solve problems in many fields. Would 
you like to get the whole remarkable 
story? Write on your business letterhead 
for booklet T, “The Story of Patapar’’. 

*Made in 179 different types. 


26 Ot os OF, 
HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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2357 NORTHFIELD ROAD @ BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Parts... 


NEW CATALOG CONTAINS DATA 
ON COMPOUNDS, APPLICATIONS 
AND FABRICATION METHODS 


This 16-page, illustrated, multi-colored 
catalog now is available to design, 
production, purchasing and manage- 
ment personnel. This publication has 
been compiled to familiarize readers 
with Stalwart-developed rubber com- 
pounds which feature resistance to (1) 
abrasion, (2) chemicals, (3) high and 
low temperatures, (4) petroleum prod- 
ucts and derivatives, ond (5) weather- 
ing. Sections of the catalog are de- 
voted to the new and outstanding Sili- 
cone Rubber compounds, the major 
methods of fabrication, and Stalwart 
production facilities 


More than 60 Stalwart-developed com- 
pounds are listed by code number. 
Charted individually in conjunction with 
these compounds are their physical 
properties and general characteristics, 
as well as suggested applications 


Catalog 51SR-1 will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of coupon or on letterhead request. 


OTALWART RUBBER COMPANY 


THE STALWART RUBBER COMPANY | 


Please send (without obligation) your | 


new 16-page, illustrated, multi-colored 
Catalog 51SR-1. 


NAME 
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Test for Fair Trade 


High court has been asked 
to answer vital question: Are 
“nonsigner” clauses in state fair 
trade laws valid? 


The smoldering revolt against state 
fair trade laws has reached the Supreme 
Court again. 

The Dept. of Justice has joined 

Schwegmann Bros. (BW—May21’49, 
p85), a New Orleans supermarket, in 
asking the high court to review two 
lower court decisions. The lower courts 
upheld the validity of the so-called non- 
signer Clause of the Louisiana fair trade 
law. ‘This clause makes resale price 
maintenance contracts just as binding 
on dealers who have not signed them 
as on those who have. All the state fair 
trade laws have this provision. 
¢ Vital Issue—The nonsigner clause is a 
vital prop to the whole system of peg- 
ging resale prices through contracts. 
Without it, fair-trading manufacturers 
and dealers would have no weapon to 
fight nonsigners, who could cut prices 
to their hearts’ content. 

Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman 
has filed a memorandum with the Su- 
preme Court. The gist: The Louisiana 
cases “raise an important question of 
federal law which warrants review.” 

¢ History—l'o understand why, you 
have to go back a bit. Forty-five states, 
following the lead of California in 1931, 
have enacted resale price maintenance 
laws, familiarly known as fair trade laws. 
Congress sanctioned fair trade when it 
passed the Miller-Tydings act in 1937. 
This act was an amendment—and an 
exception—to the Sherman antitrust 
laws. It enabled manufacturers to set 
and enforce fixed minimum prices on 
products shipped across state lines. 

¢ Blanket Exemption?—Now Perlman 
contends that Miller-Tydings did not 
legalize, as an exemption to the federal 
antitrust laws, everything that was 
O.K.’d by states in the name of fair 
trade. Specifically, he argues, the fed- 
eral law didn’t cover the nonsigner 
clause; the act simply legalized fair 
trade contracts voluntarily entered into 
—nothing more. 

Government antitrust officials never 
have had any liking for fair trade price- 
fixing. In their opinion, fair trading 
may have started as an attempt by 
manufacturers to prevent predatory 
price-cutters from ruining dealer good- 
will for their products. But, as they 
see it, the system has become a form 
of price-fixing among competing retail- 
ers—trying to protect themselves. 

Bills to repeal the Miller-Tydings act 
have appeared in every session of Con- 
gress in recent years. So far they have 


got nowhere. Until recently, the Dept. 
of Justice and the Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission have felt that their hands were 
tied because the Supreme Court upheld 
the California and Illinois fair trade 
laws in 1936. 
¢ Opposition—In the past couple of 
years, however, there has been a rising 
tide of opposition to fair trade (BW— 
Jul.15’50,p41). As merchandise became 
more plentiful after the war, competi- 
tive pressure increased.  Price-cutters 
found a gratifying response from the 
public. Various attempts to repeal state 
laws so far have been unsuccessful, but 
manufacturers’ efforts to enforce their 
fair trade price schedules through court 
action have been met with increasing 
resistance. The Macy-General Electric 
court battle is a case in point (BW— 
Jan.27’51,p57). 
¢ Too Good to Miss—With spreading 
shortages and the shift to a seller’s mar- 
ket again, popular resentment against 
fair trade probably will subside. Gov- 
ernment antitrust lawyers, however, 
aren’t going to pass up a chance to 
crack the fair trade price system. 
There has been a complete turnover 
on the high court since the California 
and Illinois laws got the court’s O.K. 
15 years ago. In a recent case involvy- 
ing the Robinson-Patman antiprice- 
discrimination act, a majority of the 
court declared in favor of competitive 
pricing. 


FTC Puts Brakes 
On Mr. Coffee Nerves 


Mr. Coffee Nerves may make you 
snap at your wife. But he may not 
wreck your home. Nor may he ruin 
your business, put your children in re- 
form school, burn down your home or 
office, or foreclose your mortgage. 
¢ Stipulation—That’s the gist of a 
stipulation just signed by General 
Foods and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The stipulation dealt with a series 
of ads run in 1948 by General Foods 
to plug its Postum beverage. The ads 
implied that coffee had something to 
do with such disagreeable trends as 
“Fire up 23% . traffic accidents up 
20% . business failures up 15% 

juvenile delinquency up 12%.” 
The company discontinued these ads 
prior to FTC’s original action in the 
matter in the fall of 1948. 
e This Far, No Farther—Mr. Coffee 
Nerves can plague the people who, as 
the stipulation agrees, are “susceptible 
to caffeine and who as a result of the 
drinking of coffee suffer with nervous- 
ness, indigestion, irritability, or sleep- 
lessness.” But he mustn’t push them 
over the line into divorce courts, bank- 
ruptcy, or accidents. 
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nme SO 


yer mA 


" Pganinngen are your present equipment 
was just about the best you could 
buy — when you bought it. Yes, and it’s 
probably still turning out its average 
amount of work with no more mainte- 
nance than is to be expected. 

But how much more could you do 
with new equipment? How much more 
production could you get out? How low 
could you get your unit costs? In today’s 
market ... or any time... i will pay 
you to find out. 

An Allis-Chalmers representative — a 
competent engineer, skilled in analyzing 
production methods — will help you 
check every process in your plant against 
the newest Allis-Chalmers equipment. 
He'll present facts and figures . . . show 
you how modern Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment can help increase your production, 
lower ‘your unit costs and improve your 
efficiency. 

Call your A-C Sales Office or write to 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
A-3300A 


Circle and Equiseal are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


One of the Big Three in Electric 
Power Equipment—Biggest of All 
in Range of Industrial Products. 


IT PAYS TO 


Dry Type Transformer 
Brings full voltage to the load center. Saves 
copper, saves costs, increases production. 
Light in weight and easy to install, they 
require no vaults or other special protec- 
tion. May be installed on bracket on 
machine, on wall or on rack overhead. 


Eliminates conventional screen box. Light 
weight all-metal construction and dynamic 
balancing reduce vibration. Unit does not 
creep in operation and does not require 
braced foundation. Less weight means less 
power is required, 


KEEP PACE WITH 
CHINERY PROGRESS! 


Induction Hester 


Cuts heat treating, soldering, brazing, an- 
nealing costs. Fast, clean, saves floor space, 
can be integrated into production line, 
improves product quality. Companion 
dielectric heater heats non-conducting ma- 
terial, cures glue joints and preheats plastics. 


Process Pump 


Process Pump with Equiseal stuffing box 
eliminates leakage on suction heads to fif- 
teen feet. Abrasive materials in liquid being 
pumped cannot ruin packing and shaft 
sleeve. Pump will not leak while operat- 
ing even with packing removed. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 








OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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SHIPPING COSTS vo down, 
profits climb when you locate a 
branch plant in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA). For this 
is the one location that is central 
to the entire Pacific Coast—whose 
14,370,000 residents make it the 
West’s richest market. 

You are miles, days and dollars 
closer to major population cen- 
ters. Central California cities are 
virtually local delivery points. It’s 
overnight by rail or truck to Los 
Angeles; third morning by rail 
to Portland, fourth to Seattle or 
Salt Lake. 

You'll get better market coverage 


ga®) 


MO 


too! Dealers want low inven- 
tories, fast deliveries. Customers 
want an even break, hate “prices 
higher West of the Rockies.” 





*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAK- 
LAND Area, includes all of Alameda County. 
Map above spotlights Washington Town- 
ship -—a close-in rural area spotted with 8 
thriving smaller towns. U.S. Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. selected this area, served by 2 main- 
line railways, for its $2,500,000 plant now 
building on a 71-acre site. 


a 
o-\ FREE_-new pata sHEeets READY FOR MAILING 
\ © Write for new Data Sheets showing extra profit opportunities made 
possible by a MOA location. Subjects include: “DISTRIBUTION”, 
“CLIMATE” and “MARKETS”. 
Your inquiry will be treated in strict confidence, 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


CALIFOR 


Suite 13 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


s103 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY « EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 


MARKETING BRIEFS 








Avco sued Admiral, charging its use of 
the name Serv-A-Dor on a refrigerator 
was a “‘piratical and parasitical” infringe- 
ment of the Crosley Shelvador trade 
name. 

® 
Men over 40 are preferred as salesmen 
by Zone Co., a division of Southwestern 
Petroleum Co. Zone’s 25 top salesmen, 
whose average age was 45.4 when they 
were hired three years ago, have doubled 
their earnings since joining the com- 
pany. 

Fy 
TV and radio both have growing audi- 
ences. ‘The National Assn. of Broad- 
casters says there were 41,902,700 radio 
families in the U.S., on Jan. 1, 1951, up 
1,201,000 in a year. TV set owners 
total 10,549,500, says National Broad 
casting Co.; 1950 sales were 6,600,000. 

o 
What’s in a name? Plenty, says Law- 
rence D. Mayer, vice-president of New 
York’s Midtown Realty Owners Assn. 
He wants to change the name of Man 
hattan’s garment center to “‘fashion 
center.” He argues that “style and de- 
sign now take precedence over manu 
facturing. 

° 
Coupon deals got a blast from the 
Safeway food chain. Its research de 
partment found the cost of processing 
each coupon runs to 2¢. Safeway’s con 
clusion: Stay away “unless adequate 
compensation is offered.” 
Penicillin tooth powders will “dominatc 
the dentifrice field” when big manu 
facturers complete market prepara 
tions, says Cincinnati industrial research 
expert Dr. Philip Adams. Four mor 
penicillin powders are now being 
readied. First one on the market (on 
a prescription basis) was Andrew Jer- 
gens’ Dentocillin (BW —Sep.9’50,p60). 

e 


Too much publicity has caused an in 
definite delay of the test of beer in 
paper cups planned by the Hackensack 
(N. J.) health department. The city 
wanted to get consumer reaction to 
this sanitation measure. But advance 
publicity made it “impossible to make a 
study against a neutral background.” 


s 
United Cigar-Whelan Dmg _ Stores 
thinks it will increase its $75-million 
1950 volume by 18% to 25% this 
year. The chain, which will add 50 
new outlets, isn’t worried by shortages. 

r) 
One-stop shopping, familiar to the 
West, will get a tryout in New York 
City. Canterbury Shops plan to open 
an outlet for women’s accessories in a 
local food supermarket. 
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© Lockers 
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age Cabinets 
Welding Benches 





LYON offers more than 1500 regularly 
cataloged items of steel equipment 
engineered to meet your civilian or 
defense production needs. See list below. 


Complete sheet metal facilities to 
handle gauges 10 to 24. Two strategically 
located plants, 1500 trained workers, our own 
toolrooms, 3800 contracts in World War II. 


2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 110 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Illinois 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 





Conveyors . tbinets 
Rar Racks ° 
Tool Boxes ° 
Parts Cases 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


Economy Locker Ratks 
F Drower Files 


® Display Equipment # Filling . 
* Drawihg Tot es c r . 
* Revolving Bins . 
® Hanging Cabinets ° 


oom Equipment Vc 7 
* Wood Working Benches © Bench Drawers Hopper Bins 








ervic r ® Tool Stands] | 
orting Fil . Sp p Boxes|: 
Drawer s © Tool Trays 


Shop Desks 


NEED MECHANICAL refrigeration in your business? Or 
want to tune up your present installation? Call in York. 
York experience and facilities assure the best system 
for any job in any field ... from aircraft testing or 
freezing of foods, to a small market around the corner. 


Putting the freeze on a squeeze 


f iran GREAT BIG, new and amaz- 
ing business on the commercial 
scene .. . frozen concentrated fruit 
juices... just thrives on refrigera- 
tion. 

First, the water content of freshly 
squeezed juice is “boiled” out by 
refrigeration, by holding the juice 
at 70° to 80° F. under a high 
vacuum. Then the concentrate itself 
is frozen .. . the rich vitamin good- 
ness sealed in instantly, by refriger- 
ation. All so effortlessly that a 
York-equipped plant concentrates 
70,000 or more oranges an hour. 

No wonder the great new tech- 
nique is spreading to all kinds of 


fruit juices... to lemon, grapefruit, 
tomato, pineapple . . . and is setting 
up hundreds of demands for the spe- 
cialized service and efficient equip- 
ment for which York is famous. 

For in mechanical refrigeration, 
York is acknowledged headquarters. 
In fact, York has set the pace for the 
design, installation, operation and 
improvement of almost every type 
of equipment in the field since 1885! 

Every installation fits 
Whatever the industry, whatever 
the refrigeration need, York can pit 
skills and knowledge against the 
problem and come up with an in- 
stallation that fits. And York Service 


The big advances come from 


YOR ¢ 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


keeps it working efficiently without 
costly halts or hitches. 

Supremacy in mechanical refrig- 
eration is accompanied by York’s 
record in air conditioning, too. 
From its giant, trouble-free sky- 
scraper installations to the mew sen- 
sational Yorkaire Hermetically- 
Sealed Circuit Conditioner for pri- 
vate homes, 

When your plans call for mechan- 
ical refrigeration or air condition- 
ing, look to your nearby York 
Representative first for every help 
from the word “go.” You'll find him 
listed in your classified directory. 
YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PA; 


Certified Maintenance Service... 


YORK follows through with an exclusive 
Certified Maintenance Contract. 

Under its terms, York engineers call 
back regularly; inspect, test and check on 
the performonce of your installation or 
unit, and report to you in writing. 

You save time and costs of checking 
crews, assign responsibility to one source 
and nip in the bud minor flaws that lead 








lee magic Jack frost couldnt do 


| pease CAN do things with ice 
these days that Jack Frost couldn’t 
in a million years. 

They can make it in those quicker 
cooling Yorkubes “with the hole.” 
Or in gently curved York FlakIce 
Frosty Ribbons for easier packing, 
more dependable cooling in ship- 
ping and displays. 

They can make it purer, cleaner, 
clearer. And they can make it where 
and when wanted, in any quantity, 
at the flip of a switch... with in- 
genious equipment developed, as 
could be expected, by York. 

The York Automatic Ice Maker, 
for example, turns out an endless 
supply of uniformly crushed Yorkice 
or clean, clear sparkling Yorkubes, 
untouched by human hands, day 
and night, frozen from pure, fresh, 
running water. Yorkubes contain no 
locked-in air to flatten drinks. 


Completely automatic, the York 
Automatic Ice Maker freezes and 
stores crushed ice or cubes and re- 
plenishes supplies . . . untended! It 
speeds service, ends chopping of ice 
by hand. And it slashes cost of han- 
dling ice in your business so much 
it pays for itself unbelievably soon. 
Naturally, there are more York 
Automatic Ice Makers in use than 


¥ 


a oy 


your follow through from York! 


to costly breakdowns. All for one yearly 
service charge, known in advance. 

The larger your installation, the more 
vital the York Certified Maintenance Con- 
tract becomes, with its assurance to you 
of continued service «nd parts from the 
Company that built your equipment. All 
work and parts guaranteed. Consult your 
York Representative for complete details. 


all other makes combined. 
Bins of flakes, as well 


The unique FlakIce Machine—made 
by York—(see below) automatically 
produces up to a ton of frozen and 
shaped, frosty ribbons a day. Fragile, 
yet lasting, they protect and pre- 
serve—they won’t puncture or bruise 
foodstuffs — they’re gently curved, 
snuggle down easy and tight around 
perishables for shipping or display. 


These self-contained York units 
are only two of the magical York 
aids for mechanical refrigeration or 
air conditioning needs. Others in- 
clude Yorkaire conditioners, 
Yorkaire room conditioners, York 
frozen food cabinets and condens- 
ing units, 

Whatever your need, call your 
local York Representative today for 
proof of York money-saving per- 
formance. He’s listed in your classi- 
fied directory. 

YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


BLIZZARDS OF ice flakes made to your 
order! Unique self-contained York Flak- 
Ice Machine automatically freezes and 
forms up to a ton of frosty York FlakIce 
Ribbons a day. Ends crushing by hand, 
hauling, slosh and waste. Saves time 
and labor for hotels, restaurants, ship- 
pers and packers. Check into it today. 


Headquarters for mechanical cooling 


YORK 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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TRAFFIC PILES UP on Wichita streets as defense orders bring . . 


Whether you ship by rail, 
air, truck or water, Indiana 
can accommodate you. 


A network of 39 Railroads, 8 
major Airlines, over 300 Motor 
Freight Lines, plus shipping on 
the Ohio River and the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal to the 
Mississippi, makes Indiana's 
Transportation facilities one of 
the most adequate offered to in- 
dustry by any state. 

In addition to Transportation, In- 
diana offers adequate firm Power, 
good Labor, Raw Materials, an 
equitable Tax structure, an ex- 
cellent Educational system, and 
ideal Recreational areas. If you 
are looking for a location for your 
business, investigate the many 
locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for our booklet, 
"Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 


name when writing. 


_ DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
) Dept.102B + State House | Indianapolis, Ind 





A Bigger Boom for Wichita 


Influx of war workers, plus Air Force personnel connected 
with Boeing's B-47 bomber program, is taxing the city’s facilities. 
New programs for housing, schools, and services are being set up. 


Wichita, Kan., seems fated to be- 
come the No. 1 boom town of. the 
new mobilization program. 

World War II brought big expan 
sion problems, but Wichita was able 
to take them in its stride. Then an 
oil boom tided the city over the leaner 
years after the war (BW-—Jan.21’50, 
p82). Now the rearmament speedup is 
threatening to run away with things. 

Wichita was thrown into a-tizzy by 
the Air Force’s announcement that it 
will establish a $37.5-million base there. 
Reason: Air Force wants 6,500 officers 
and men on the scene where its new 
B-47 ject bomber—supposed to be the 
world’s fastest—is being built. ‘The plan 
hinges on Wichita’s ability to provide 
housing, schools, and services for the 
6,500 men and their families. So the 
city has rolled up its sleeves and set to 
work. 

e 50° Increase—All in all, the outlook 
points to a 50% increase in population 
over the next two years. ‘The employ 
ment figures tell the story. Wichita 
payrolls totaled 89,300 in January, com- 
pared with 89,000 during peak years of 
World War II. And the number is 
climbing steadily: 

¢ Boeing Airplane Co. now em- 
ploys 17,000, expects to increase that 
number by 50% within the next few 
months. It’s squaring off for produc: 
tion of the new bomber. 


¢ Beech Aircraft Corp. and Cessna 
\ircraft Co. are subcontracting on the 
Boeing project and have other major 
contracts. Both plants have doubled 
their employees within the past few 
months and are still taking on workers. 
(Beech now employs 4,700, Cessna 
1,900.) 

Although Wichita has been expand 
ing steadily, the influx of war workers 

plus the anticipated Air Force per- 
sonnel—is putting a heavy strain on the 
city’s seams. ‘The problems of housing, 
public service, trafic, and schools are 
rife again: 

Housing, of course, is the biggest 
headache. Until now, the city had been 
sitting pretty. Building permits fot 
1950, for instance, totaled $28-million, 
compared with $22-million for the pre- 
vious year, and $7,600,000 for 1942. 
rom January, 1940, to January, 1951, 
private construction accounted for 21,- 
255 units; so far this year, 214 have 
been added. But the big influx is fill- 
ing everything up, and rents and prices 
have risen sharply. A housing commit- 
tee, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Red Cross, the Wichita Real 
Estate Board, and the Wichita Prop- 
erty Owners Assn., was hastily set up to 
study accommodations for the new con- 
tingent. 

Schools, already seriously taxed, are 
operating in three shifts. Dr. Wade 
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Fowler, superintendent of schools, esti- 
mates that it would take several million 
dollars to construct classrooms for the 
new war workers, to say nothing of the 
Air Force people. 

Telephones are at a premium. Appli 
cants are being told that they can’t 
expect service before July. One of the 
new schools constructed since the be- 
ginning of the present semester is op- 
erating without telephone service. 

Trafhe problems are multiplying. 
You can’t find a place to park, in spite 
of new parking meters. Car registra- 
tions have risen from a wartime high 
of 60,000 to more than 80,000. Esti- 
mates run 14 cars per family in Sedg- 
wick County. One-way streets have ap- 
peared, despite the fact that Douglas 
Ave. (Wichita’s main street) is 90-ft. 
wide, and most of its downtown streets 
are 60-ft. wide. 

Municipal services are badly harassed. 
Policemen are being drafted, or are 
switching from $3,180-a-vear jobs to 
federal jobs paying up to $6,000. The 
same thing is happening in the fire 
department, though on a smaller scale. 
Coming manpower controls might rec- 
tify this situation. 

Utilities are taking a beating. To meet 
the new challenge, Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. and the Wichita Water Ce., 
both private utilities, have announced 
programs to double their present facili- 
ties. ‘There are still a great number of 
fringe dwellers who demand public util- 
itv service, and who will have to be 
brought into the city limits to get it. 
¢ Skilled Labor Shortage—In spite of 


the many new workers thronging to the CRASH AHEA eee 
citv, war plants are facing a shortage | 
ON AMERICA’S SHORTEST RAILROAD 


of skilled labor. There is still a large, 
untapped reservoir of women who 
worked in the plants during World Imagine a railroad crew that purposely sets up a 
War II; but company officials say that crash between two loaded freight cars! That’s 
what’s happening in the scene above, and it goes 
on all the time—for this is Signode’s famed out- 
door test track. 








the type of work required now is heavy, 
and hasn’t been broken down to the 


point where women can be used in 0 . oF é ‘ ih: Bias 8 : 
the production of the B-47 bomber The big idea behind this activity is to find out 
AY one time in mall Was fi anise ... under operating conditions... exactly what 
« : iCall . . . 

. : ae happens to your shipments in transit; what causes 
half the people in Wichita’s war plants PI . y : 

7 tage. ; Ee product damage; and what to do about it. 

were women 

e Target—Wichita feels that with all 


these goings-on it rates a priority on Research is the heart of Signode 


1 as evidence , is , -s¢c. >» Ig ‘ \ 
the expected A-bomb attack. But the as evide need by this type of full scale laboratory 
ae? me 1 ee equipment. To more than 30,000 shippers, 
city fathers aren’t going to be caught . : Sra 4 
tia Bical , Signode’s leadership in the development of better 
g “ * , lal - * . 
via scien: Rey Vo Ree @. Ciuee Oe ways to make steel strapping ... and to use it... 
fense director—a former police lieu- has meant millions of dollars saved. 
tenant who spent several years in occu If you are engaged in defense or essential civilian 
pied Europe after World War II—to production, it will be to your advantage to get the 
orient the citizens on problems arising whole story. For now, if ever, the best use of men 
and materials, the quickest, surest way of dis- 


from such a bombing. And _ school id im ; 
tributing goods, is the first order of the day. 


teachers and parent-teacher associations 
have launched programs to protect the 


civilian population. SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
e No Panic—The man on the street is 2610 N. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
calm about the new developments. He 
has no particular anxiety—except on i : means secinly tn chifeping 
prices and rents. And the city is smug 

Offices coast to coast; 


on one point: It’s had no serious labor é be Comte, Caeaecs hind thiniabiia kc: saa. 
troubles since before World War II. Foreign subsidiaries and distributors world wide 
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You choose your fuel. Borg-Warner engineering 
gives you better heating performance. For example, 
take gas. In every Ingersoll forced air Gas Furnace, 
made by B-W’s Ingersoll Products Division, you'll 
.a revolutionary 


find the amazing ‘‘Wedgetube” 
new heat exchanger that enables Ingersoll Gas 
Furnaces to offer compactness—better performance— 
longer life. 

So it goes with this complete new line of fine 
quality heating equipment. Whether you prefer gas, 
oil or coal—winter air conditioner or gravity furnace, 


le 
gas conversion burner or oil burner—remember 


Ingersoll heating equipment is designed for those 


who want the best. For Shirtsleeve Comfort year after 
year, you can depend on Ingersoll home heating. 
Ingersoll’s basic marketing area is now being P 
a few distributor franchises are still ’ 


expanded... < 
available. For further information write to 
Ingersoll Products Division, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


hi] ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
hi] PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BORG ~- WARNER 


THESE UNIYS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE «+ FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ©« INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE + NORGE- HEAT 
i PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH «+ SPRING DIVISION +» WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





N. H. GOVERNOR Sherman Adams seeks 


more industry. His current goal is . . . 


Aluminum Next 


New Englanders, elated by 
their success in getting a steel 
mill, start plumping for an 
aluminum-fabricating plant. 


With a fine new $250-million stecl 
works already in the bag, New Eng 
land’s industrial huntsmen are gunning 
for more big game. ‘This time, their 
sights are leveled on aluminum. 

Actually, the New Englanders have 
two different targets. 

e Short term, they are plumping 
for construction of an aluminum-fab 
ricating plant at Portsmouth, N. H., 
within the next couple of years. 

¢ Long term, they are talking about 
locating an aluminum-reduction works 
somewhere in the Northeast. ‘The New 
Englanders realize that’s many years 
away. 

Pressure for the short-term project 
began building up in Washington last 
week when New Hampshire’s Gov. 
Sherman Adams turned up to button- 
hole officials of Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. The Kaiser men were 
in town waiting for certificates of 
necessity for their projected $11] 5-mil- 
lion aluminum works on the Texas 
Gulf coast (BW —Feb.3’50,p79). 
¢ Call on Wilson—Adams had some 
good arguments ready, and one really 
big trump card, provided by New 
Hampshire’s Sen. Charles ‘Tobey. 
When Portsmouth lost out to New 
London, Conn., as site of the New 
England steel plant, Tabey went to 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 
What, he wanted to know, is going to 
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be done for New Hampshire? Wilson 
suggested aluminum fabrication; he 
thought a New England plant would 
help national defense, especially from 
the standpoint of industrial dispersion. 
¢ Kaiser Approached—Warmed by 
these kind words—as ODM chief, Wil- 
son would have a big voice in pro- 
viding certificates of necessity for the 
new plant—Tobey sought an interview 
with Chad Calhoun, Kaiser vice-presi- 
dent. From that talk developed Gov. 
Adams’ interview with Kaiser officials. 
Here are the arguments that Adams 
laid on the line: 

¢ With Wilson’s blessing, the 
plant would get steel and could be 
built in a hurry. 

e If the backers had certificates of 
necessity they would have no trouble 
arranging adequate private financing. 
Tax benefits via fast amortization and 
depreciation would give fast payout. 

¢ Portsmouth has plenty of man- 
power, excellent port facilities, and is 
well-placed to serve Atlantic coast cus- 
tomers. j 

¢ By the end of this year, Ports- 
mouth expects to have natural gas for 
the first time. Federal Power Com- 
mission has authorized Northeastern 
Gas ‘Transmission Co. to lay a pipeline 
from Springfield, Mass., into New 
Hampshire. 

The Kaiser people were impressed. 
They liked the idea of setting up their 
first industrial plant in New England. 
Only the natural-gas argument failed 
to appeal to them. The Kaiser fecling 
was that the gas would cost too much, 
coming from Louisiana and Texas. 
¢ Electric Power—All in all, the Ports- 
mouth project seems to have lively 
prospects. The long-term New England 
dream of an ingot plant is another 
thing; everybody admits it lies in a 
fairly remote future. 

The key reason for this: Right now, 
New England doesn’t have the surplus 
electric power for such a plant. It 
would take 120,000 kw. of energy—at 
very low rates—to supply an aluminum 
pig plant with an annual capacity of 
120-million Ib. In the future, that 
kind of power might come from one of 
two sources: the old Passamaquoddy 
project or the St. Lawrence Seaway 
development. 

Maine’s Congressional delegation, 

eager to get the proposed plant, likes 
the Passamaquoddy idea, if the 50-ft. 
tides can ever be efficiently harnessed 
for hydroelectric production. They're 
solidly behind bills—about to be intro- 
duced in House and Senate—calling for 
a $3.9-million survey of the possibili- 
tics. Canada and the U.S. would share 
expenses of the survey. 
e Seaway—The St. Lawrence Seaway, 
another perennial bloom in Congress, 
is about to sprout again. This time, 
it has the blessing of Wilson. 
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Wherever you are, you can 


Charge FLOWERS 


or delivery 


ANYWHERE 


Use a Worldwide Credit FLORACARD 


Speed business or personal greetings the 
impressive way with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. Deliveries 
made on credit from anywhere to anywhere in 
the world if you hold a Worldwide Credit Flora- 
card. Business firms and responsible persons are 
invited to obtain Floracards from official F. T. D. 
FLORISTS . . . ask where the famous Mercury 
Emblem is shown. 15,000 Interflora member 
shops honor Credit Floracards. 


Whether it’s Business or Personel... 


Look for this Emblem. Say L with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 


Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 





FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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HOUSING 


1 Workers lay precut lumber on a jig table in Allentown (Pa.) 
plant of American Houses, Inc. This will be a window panel. 


3 Plywood sheathing covers one side of frame—leaving space for 
window. Sheathing is inside layer of outside of the house. 


Window slips into opening in panel, completing assembly. 
American uses the same method to build other panels. 


2 After outside frame is nailed, workers drop in inside supports. 
Blocks on jig table position lumber automatically. 


Off jig and turned over, panel is packed with insulation. 
Meanwhile, in another part of plant, window is assembled. 


Factory-Built Homes 
Do Better and Better 


In spite of postwar publicity, prefabs have 
shown steady growth. Sales this year—controls 
and all—are expected to exceed 1950’s. 


(STORY ON PAGE 58) 
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Two 125 horsepower Century wound rotor Contery 100 horsepower wound refer meter ' 
motors driving high speed turbine driving a refrigeration compressor. E 
compressors. 





wnt lb 


Century 75 and 30 horsepower wound é 
rotor motors driving a bending roll. rs | rN § Century wound rotor motor. 


ay 


Meet Load FLEXIBLE | 


Characteristics for: Century wound rotor motors are 


built in sizes up to 400 horsepower 
Adjustable varying speeds control variable POW £ R P pe 


and are available in open protected 
fe} 4 and splash proof frames. In addi- 
Reversing direction of operation of heavy tion, Century builds a complete 
loads — as in lift bridges. line of AC and DC motors in sizes 
from 1% to 400 horsepower for all 
popular requirements. 





process and other load conditions. 


Syncro-speed, multiple drives used where 
two or more operations must be coordinated. 


; : : : Specify Century motors for all 
High starting torque with low starting 


current—such as reciprocating com- WOUND ROTOR some electric iia needs. 
pressors, steel plate bending roils, etc. Century Electric Company is 


MOTO R & celebrating its 50th year in the 


electrical industry. 
EEE NRIOL S OIE 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS MOTOR GENERATOR SET 
POLYPHASE SINGLE PHASE pa ees GENERATORS pues Saxe 
Squirrel Cage Induction— Split Phase Induct AC to DC, AC to AC 
%y to 400 HP. ‘u% YH % to 300 HP. Aor 68 10 250 EVA DC to DC, DC to AC 
Wound Rotor Motors— c it V, 20 H » 75 to 200 KW 
1 to 400 H.P. apacitor—'Y% to a 
Repulsion Start, Brush Lifting, 


Synchronous Motors— , ' : 
20 to 150 H.P. Induction—'/ to 20 H.P. Ball Bearing motors are factory lubri- 


cated for several years’ normal service. 
Bearing housing construction permits 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY | ‘¢ easy re-lubricction when unusual serv- 
1806 Pine St. « St. Louis 3, Missouri lee demands &. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 











Open Protected, Splash Proof, Totally 
Enclosed Fan Cooled, Explosion Proof. 








Put These Advantages 


To Work For You! 


Douglas fir plywood is real 
wood, cross-bonded into 
panels that are: 

Large, Light, Rigid 


Stronger than Steel 
(pound for pound) 


Rugged, Durable 
Split-Proof 
Puncture-Proof 
Crack-Proof 
Shatter-Proof 
Dimensionally Stable 
Versatile* 
Easy to Handle 
Easy to Saw 
Easy to “Jig” 
Easy to Nail 
Easy to Fasten 
Easy to Glue 
Easy to Bend 


Easy to Finish 


*Two types: waterproof-bond 
EXTERIOR; moisture-resistant 
INTERIOR. Several appearance 
grades. Panels 4’x8’ most ver- 
satile; smaller and larger sizes, 
too—including ‘extra long”. 
Several thicknesses. Produced 
to rigid requirements of U. S. 
Commercial Standard CS45-48. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association 


Dept. 412, Tacoma 2, Wash 
Please send me the following 


1000 Uses for Douglas 


Fir Plywood 


[) Basic Plywood Catalog 


dasa SE SPR ena 





Interview 
This Worker! 








Past Experience? Plenty! Worked on rail- 
road. Gone to sea. Big construction. 
Building trades. Plant maintenance. 
‘Remodeling. Packaging, including 
shipping-case work. Product design. Many 
other jobs. Working Habits? Excellent. Gets 
things done. Stable. Easy to work with. 
Versatile. Needs no special tools. Physical 
Condition? Wonderful! Keeps weight down. 
Strong. Tough. Plenty of stamina. Recom- 
mendations? Glad to furnish thousands. 


Want more Details? Just mail the coupon. 


Plywood Concrete Forms Assure 


Smooth Concrete, Many Re-Uses Office and Plant Partitions 


fi 


i 
| 


i $ 


Over 100,000 Railroad Cars 
Have Plywood Siding and Lining 


Plywood Builds Sturdy, Attractive 


Plywood Panels and Framing Pieces 
Add Strength, Simplify Application 





% Copper flashing nailed around window 


top puts finishing touch on panel. 


Prefab vs. Publicity 


Government experts once touted pre- 
fab housing as the cure to all the ills 
of the building industry. When they 
dropped it, the public considered it a 
total bust. It is neither. Sensational 
headlines to the contrary, the industry 
has been growing steadily—and undra- 
matically—since it started in the 30’s. 
¢ Bucking the Trend—In fact, this year, 
when home building as a whole is 
bound to drop off—some say by at least 
35% —prefab builders are actually look- 
ing forward to selling more houses 
than last year. 

(‘here are some solid reasons behind 
their optimism. Prefabbers see a de- 
pendable source of materials and cus- 
tomers for some years to come. 

For one thing, they are in a business 
that serves defense. Because prefabs 
save on labor at the building site and 
are much quicker to put up than con- 
ventional houses, they will get the nod, 
and materials and labor, to build much 
of the needed housing around military 
installations and defense plants. 

For nondefense business, the size of 
the prefabbers’ operations gives them 
easier access to materials than conven- 
tional builders. Besides, they use ma- 
terials far more economically. 
¢ No Fear From Credit—Perhaps even 
more important, prefab builders are 
less affected by mortgage restrictions 
than other builders. Regulation X_ be- 
comes progressively more stringent as 
the cost of a house increases. 

The consensus in the building indus- 
try is that most of the cutback in 
housing starts this year as compared 
with last will come in the $12,000- 
$20,000 range. A man who can afford 
a $25,000 house can afford the large 
down payment that’s required. And in 
the low-priced field, where prefabbers’ 
output is concentrated, the down-pay- 
ment percentage isn’t prohibitive. 

The prefab industry has had a lot of 
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Cummins Custom-built Diesels 


Best buy in power is the 
engine that’s built best 


Cummins Diesels have an outstanding record and 
reputation in a wide range of Diesel applications. 
And here’s one reason! 

Rugged, lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels 
perform better because they’re built better, under 
strictest quality control methods. Moreover, each 
engine is actually built twice! After initial assembly, 
each engine is run in on the test block. Then it is 
torn down and carefully re-inspected — and after 
that it is re-assembled and tested again. 

Such extra care in precision building ...Cummins 
exclusive fuel system ... reliable world-wide service 
and parts organization ... enable Cummins users to 
get peak performance .. . less “‘down-time”’ and more 
rugged, dependable power. 

Better contact your Cummins dealer. He has more 
facts to show you about making more profits. 





TRADEMARK REG, U.S. PAT, OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.» COLUMBUS, IND. 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana, U. S. A. * Cable: Cumdiex 
Lightweight High-speed Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks « off-highway trucks « buses « tractors « earth- 
movers « shovels » cranes « industrial locomotives + air compressors 
logging yarders and loaders «+ drilling rigs + centrifugal pumps 
generotor sets and power units « work boats and pleasure craft. 





«weighs only 11 Ibs...increases 
hourly output and reduces costs 
on roughest jobs! For complete 
information on all types of 
ARO rotary air-powered tools, 
send for catalog 463. 


The Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O. 
Aro Equipment of Conada, Ltd., Toronto 


AIR TOOLS 


. . « Hydraulic Equipment . . . Air- 
craft Products . . . Grease Fittings 








No other medium matches Outdoor 











i 





BREVITY. Kentucky Tavern demon- 
strates one of the most important 
principles of modern advertising. 
... ‘Keep your copy short and it 
will be read.’’ And because Out- 
door Advertising is also colorful 
and dramatic, people remember 
what they read. That’s why these 


“BOTTLED IN BOND | 


potent GOA Salesmen are so suc-_ 
cessful for so many advertisers! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, IIl. 


*Covers 1400 
leading cities 





publicity since the war. But that hasn’t 
made the prefabbers happy; most of it 
has been cither unfavorable or far too 
favorable. 

At the end of the war, housing was 
terribly short. And to Wilson Wyatt, 
then head of the National Housing 
Agency, prefabrication seemed the an- 
swer to prayer. There were only a 
couple of dozen experienced prefab 
manufacturers in business then, but that 
didn't faze Wyatt. The government 
would help new companies to get 
started in the business; it would loan 
them money to set up production; it 
would give them priorities on mate- 
rials; it would guarantee the market for 
their initial output until they got their 
fect under them. Wyatt’s office issued 
rosy predictions on the results of this 
program, and the nation’s press was con- 
vinced and gave the predictions wide 
publicity. Early in 1946, Wyatt said 
250,000 prefabs would be built that 
year, and 600,000 in 1947. Even dur- 
ing the war, the industry had never 
done so much as 10% of that. 
¢ The Handout—W ould-be _ prefabri- 
cators swarmed on Washington like 
flies to a molasses barrel. Many got 
government loans; even more got prior- 
ity assistance. 

‘Biggest of these shooting stars was 
Lustron Corp. It got huge loans from 
the government—total when RFC finally 
called it quits was $374-million. It is- 
sued reams of press releases about the 
great number of houses it was going to 
build and sell next year. 

But it was always next year. 

Lustron, though much _ bigger, was 
typical of the 300 or more newcomers. 
Many of them never built a single 
house. In 1946, instead of Wyatt's 
250,000 houses, the industry built about 
35,000. In 1947, where Wyatt had 
predicted 600,000, the industry sold 
37,400. In 1948 it turned out only 
30,000. ; 
¢ Reaction—The reaction of the press 
and the public to the fiasco was about 
what might have been expected. Irom 
being wildly overenthusiastic, they went 
too far the other way: “Prefabs? Just 
another dream that didn’t work out in 
real life. That’s all over now.” 
¢ Backbone—But all through the wild 
ups and downs of the Wyatt period, the 
older, established .prefabbers continued 
to build their businesses in a business- 
like way. Practically none of them ac- 
cepted government loans or market 
guarantees. In 1949 the industry sold 
35,000 homes. In 1950 it turned out 
55,000—one out of every 25  single- 
family homes built in that record year. 
And within three years, one industry 
executive predicts, it will be building 
one out of every ten. About 50 com- 
panies are active in the field today. 

Today's prefabber sells a local builder 
a package. In it are just the right num- 
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Examples of 
TRANSFER MOTION 
(Top) Transferring a simple 
arc motion and reversing it. 
(Bottom) Transferring a 
short arc through a straight- 
line motion to another 

cam motion. 


If it needs to behave like a latch, 


we can create it... 


Keep your product in mind as you check 
through these types of ‘‘Motions” made by 
Standard. They include devices to: spring 
open or shutalid...start or stop a machine 

. lock or latch a door. . 
panel .. . initiate or check a movement... 


. raise or lower a 


position or control a force. 

In this list may be a ‘‘Motion” which is 
required in your product. If so, remember 
that Standard Products engineers are full- 
time specialists in designing sure-acting 


mass produce it. 


a lock, or a linkage... 


.with STAMPINGS! 


motions that exactly fit the needs of the job 
to be done. Furthermore, by employing 
modern mass-production and assembly 
techniques, we can make motion-devices 
with stampings . . . to keep the cost 
unusually low. 

For further informa- 
tion about our facilities, 
write today for a copy 
of our new booklet, 
‘‘We Make Motions’. 


THE MARK OF A 


SUPERIOR PRODUCT DEPT.A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET «+ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WE MAKE MOTIONS 





Keeady for... 


“ATE LEFT: 
), §. A.” 


ODAY, a giant “air lift” is helping American in- 
+ ee to meet stepped-up defense demands. 
But, as defense production grows, high speed and 
dependability in air transportation will become in- 
creasingly hard to obtain. The total “air lift” ca- 
pacity of the country must be utilized to the utmost. 

This means instant flexible access to every chan- 
nel of transportation ... coordination of all air 
schedules with all surface transportation . . . im- 
mediate transfers at junctions... constant commu- 
nication to report and circumvent bottle-necks ... 
personalized attention to every shipment all the 
way. 

These are precisely the methods by which Emery 
Air Freight Corporation has become identified as 
“The World’s Fastest Transportation Service? They 
account for the fact that, as a vital part of “Air Lift, 
U.S. A.”, Emery is ready. 

Emery Air Freight is listed in the phone books 
of most large cities. Your call will bring instant 


action. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Dallas, Newark, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





ber and kinds of interior and exterior 
wall panels for the house that’s to be 
built. Also either roof and floor panels 
or—if the company is one of the few 
that doesn’t prefabricate those—exactly 
the right amount of precut and notched 
lumber. Also in the package are the 
correct amounts of such items as shin- 
gles, gutters, siding, and so on. _ 

The on-site builder has to dig the 
cellar, if any, and erect the foundation. 
He supplies the masonry, plumbing, 
electrical work, and, usually, the final 
painting and decorating. 

Local builders like it. They no 
longer have to worry about delivery of 
loose materials. They no longer have 
to overbuy to allow for wastage and 
possible theft. They no longer have to 
worry about getting the various kinds 
of building labor to the site in_ the 
proper order. And they no longer have 
to gamble on the weather—once the 
foundation is ready, it takes only one 
day to get the building under roof. 
¢ Early Prejudice—But it was only re- 
cently that local builders took to pre- 
fabs. In the early days, manufacturers 
tried many ways of marketing their 
houses: through local lumber dealers, 
through department stores, by direct 
sale to the homeowner. Some tried to 
set up their own local dealers, in direct 
competition with established local 
builders. 

It didn’t work. The lumber dealers 
didn’t know how to go about selling 
entire houses, and the local builders, 
who distrusted the whole idea, wouldn’t 
buy the prefabricated sections from 
them. Company-backed local dealers 
didn’t have the experience to compete 
with established builders. 

Financing, too, was a stumbling block. 
The prefabbers didn’t have enough 
working capital to carry the houses 
themselves; neither did their newly cre- 
ated dealers. Few individual buyers had 
enough capital to pay all cash. ‘The 
iumber yards and department stores 
weren’t set up to handle such large 
amounts on a long-term basis. And the 
local bankers and mortgage lenders 
were wary of the new-fangled scheme. 
¢ Sell the Builder—Gradually, the pre- 
fabbers came to realize that they could 
go a long way toward solving these 
problems by working through estab- 
lished local builders instead of antago- 
nizing them. Instead of trying to sell 
individual home-buyers on_prefabrica- 
tion, they concentrated on convincing 
the builder of the advantages to him. 
Today more than 3,000 builders 
throughout the country are dealer-erec- 
tors of prefabricated homes. The great 
majority of them were originally con- 
ventional builders. ‘ 

In many cases, these builders brought 
their financing along with them. The 
bankers or mortgage lenders who had 
financed their conventional operations 
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The’ DOUBLE CLINCH’ that makes your life buighter 


-++++ ANOTHER PACKAGING ACHIEVEMENT ORIGINATED BY CANCO 


ACK IN YOUR FATHER’S TIME, the paint makers had 
B a revolutionary idea . . . instead of paints that had 
to be mixed on the job by hired painters, they’d put out 
ready-mixed paints that anyone could use. 


Though the paints were excellent and people liked 
the ready-mixed idea, the makers soon ran into trouble 
—container trouble. 

There wasn’t a can in existence that was practical 
for shipping ready-mixed paint. Leaks sprung in tran- 
sit. Covers did not re-seal tightly enough. 


Unless a satisfactory can could be created, the ready- 
mixed paint business was bound to be limited at this 
point. American Can Company tackled the problem 

.. solved it by inventing a new kind of can with 
a cover that clinched itself twice. 


This ‘double clinch” gave added strength, and re- 
sealed tightly. Leakers stopped being a hazard! 


The “double clinch” can is today’s familiar paint 
can. It brings you ready-mixed paint in every tone of 
the rainbow . .. cans of paint all set for any kind of 
brightening up job. . . from re-doing your house to 


painting chairs or decorating a child’s toy. 

For 50 years American Can Company has worked 
with every type of American industry. In these critical 
times, Canco will continue to pioneer container improve- 
ments and help its customers meet the unusual problems 
brought about by the national emergency. 
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CONTAINERS—TO HELP PEOPLE LIVE BETTER 
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Honorable James F. Byrnes, Governor 
STATE OF SQUTH CAROLINA 


66 
FF locating your new plant, 


te 


it is my sincere judgment that one of the most 
important factors to consider is the philos- 
ophy and attitude of the state government. 


‘*South Carolina’s government is basically 
sound and it is friendly towards industry. Our 
government, our communities, and our people 
want industry and want to see that it is pros- 
perous and happy. No state and no people can 
offer more. 


‘*T urge you to write now for facts about South 


Carolina to: "Charles N. Plowden, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board 
Dept. BW-2, Columbia, South Carolina” 


WHERE RESOURCES 
AND’ MARKETS 








were willing to go along when they 
switched to prefabs. 

It didn’t always work out that way. 

Often the local banker was unwilling to 
take the mortgage until the house was 
complete and the owner had taken 
title. Somebody had to carry the house 
through the building stage. 
e Variations on Financing—Prefabbers 
have worked out a variety of ways to 
take care of this interim financing. 
Some have set up their own acceptance 
companies, financed by loans or revolv- 
ing credits from banks or insurance 
companies. At least one mortgage 
lender—Galbreath Mortgage Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio—has developed a special 
tvpe of loan to finance the prefabricated 
parts over the interim period (BW — 
Aug.13’49,p20). 

Another factor has eased the financ- 
ing problem: Practically all prefab 
houses today meet FHA and Veterans 
Administration standards. 

The Big Three of the prefab in- 
dustry today are American Houses, Inc., 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., and National 
Homes Corp. 
¢ National—National is the youngest, 
and largest, of the three. It’s also the 
only one whose stock is held by the 
public. It was founded in 1940 by two 
brothers, James and George Price. It 
was just getting started when the war 
came along to give it a boost; in the 
next five years it built some 7,500 
houses for army camps and war plant 
workers, including one 2,500-home proj- 
ect at Willow Run. 

National has some 300 dealers today, 
in 24 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. It expects to add about 100 more 
this year. Most of them are in the 
midwestern and_ northeastern _ states, 
near the company’s two  plants—the 
original one, at Lafayette, Ind., and 
the new one, acquired just a vear ago, at 
Horseheads, N. Y., near Elmira 
e Stands Alone—National had no truck 
with the Wyatt program. In 1945, to 
finance its postwar expansion, it sold 
$240,000 of common stock; in 1948, to 
get added working capital, it sold $236,- 
000 of preferred. 

Its first postwar houses sold for $7,- 
500 to $11,500, and progress came 
slowly. ‘Then in November, 1948, Na- 
tional introduced what it calls its 
“Thrift Home.” A two-bedroom home 
of this line, on a concrete-slab founda- 
tion, sold then for $6,000, including lot 
(today it’s close to $8,000). 

From that point, business soared. In 
1949 National sold and shipped 4,417 
houses. Last year the total was 9,857— 
about 18% of the industry total. This 
year, the company hopes to double that. 

About two-thirds of all National’s 
sales are entirely financed locally. ‘The 
rest are carricd over the construction 
period by National Homes Acceptance 
Corp., which was set up last March 
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: Now Industrial 
Engine 


Users 


sy 


| a 


SPEEDS B 


MEAN BETTER PERFORMANCE 
AND LOWER COSTS! 


For years, operators of gasoline 
powered industrial equipment, and 
the engineers who design it, have 
known that higher speed engines 
deliver better performance. 

Now Chrysler has proved that you 
can have all the advantages of 
higher speed —and lower costs, too. 
Continuous Chrysler research in 
higher alloy steels and famed 
Chrysler engineering have produced 
an industrial engine that runs faster 


me 


and lasts longer. An engine that 
costs less to buy and less to operate! 
A letter of inquiry will bring an 
engineer to your desk, well quali- 
fied to discuss application to your 
equipment. Address 


Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit 31, Michigan, 
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Industrial Sites Still Available 
in FAIRFAX (Kansas Gty Area ) 


One of the fastest growing industrial developments 
' in the midwest 


© @ There are approximately 240 acres 
' of Fairfax Industrial District (Kansas 
+ City) available for sale or lease to in- 
| dustries—particularly to those seeking 
an ideal location for decentralization. 


; Fairfax is about 88 per cent utilized 
+ by industries such as the Great A. & P. 
) Tea Co., General Motors, Gustin 
} Bacon, Chrysler, Socony-Vacuum, 
= Owens Corning, Simmons, Sunshine 
} Biscuit, Sealright, and about fifty oth- 
j er national and local industries—with- 


i 
: MARYSVILLE 
4 CONCORDIA 


c 


in the 2,000 acre Fairfax District. 


Among the advantages at Fairfax, 
essential to modern-day industrial re- 
quirements, are a ready supply of 
~skilled and unskilled native labor, all 
necessary utilities such as underground 
telephone, telegraph and principal 
power lines . . . 60-foot reinforced 
concrete roads with 5-foot walks on 
each side, classification yards and a 
two-way radio system for fast han- 
dling of freight. 


ELWOOD 





LEAVENWORTH 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA 
CITY 


LAWRENCE 


JUNCTION 


RUSSELL CITY 


McPHERSON 


For further decentralization, other industrial properties along the Union 
Pacific in Kansas, are available in Topeka, Salina, Leavenworth, Lawrence, 
Manhattan, Junction City, McPherson, Hays, Concordia, Abilene, Russell, 
Clay Center, Marysville, Ellis and Elwood. 

Systemwide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites in 
these eleven States: KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, UTAH, WYOMING, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON and WASHINGTON. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROOM 113 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





and operates with a $64-million revolv- 
ing credit from two Chicago banks. 

e¢ Gunnison—Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
of New Albany, Ind., was founded in 
1$36 by Foster Gunnison. In the five 
years before the war, it sold some 4,500 
houses. During the war, it dropped its 
private business and worked entirely 
for the government, building houses for 
defense plants and _ barracks for the 
Army. In 1944 U.S. Steel Corp. bought 
a 70% interest in the firm; today it is 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 

e The Starter—Like National, Gunni- 
son didn’t really get rolling after the 
war until it introduced a low-priced 
home. In 1949, it shipped only about 
1,000 homes. But in the middle of 
that year it introduced its “Champion” 
line, selling as low as $6,500, including 
lot. In 1950, sales zoomed to 8,000 
units. The company has about 275 deal- 
ers on its list. 

Most of Gunnison’s homes are locally 

financed. In cases where interim financ- 
ing is needed, the company has_ar- 
ranged with Galbreath Mortgage Co., 
in Columbus, to carry the load. 
e American—American Houses was 
founded in 1932 by a group of archi- 
tects. Idea was to prefabricate a stcel- 
frame house with aluminum trim. It 
didn’t go over, principally because the 
cost was too high. Late in 1938 the 
company switched to wood. Since then, 
it has expanded its sales about 40% a 
vear. 
’ From the time it went into wood, 
in 1938, American has tried to work 
through established builders. Today it 
has about 125 dealers, all up and down 
the East Coast, and as far west as Ohio 
and Alabama. All of them handle the 
financing locally; the company has no 
interim-financing arrangement. 

American has three plants: the largest 
in Allentown, Pa.; the others in Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., and Lumberton, N. C. 
¢ Partial Prefab—American doesn’t go 
so far along the prefabrication road as 
its competitors. National, for instance, 
prefabricates room-size panels; Gun- 
nison makes four-foot panels completely 
finished inside and out, including two 
outside coats of paint. American also 
builds four-foot panels (pictures, page 
56). They are insulated, and the out- 
side sheathing is on. But both the in- 
terior wallboard and the exterior siding 
or shingles are put on at the site. 

The same is true of the roof: Na- 
tional prefabricates roof sections and 
gable ends; American supplies the 
proper amount of precut rafters and 
plywood roof sheathing for the job at 
hand. 

\s a result, American’s prefabricated 
parts are far more flexible. ““They’re like 
an erector set,” says John Taylor, Amer- 
ican’s president. ‘Within limits, they 
can be used to build anything an archi- 
tect can design.” 
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soline trucks 
S°S§ COR-TEN 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND ~* 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - 


"Tie efficient tanker train can carry 7700 gallons 
of gasoline. A unit of the same weight built of 
ordinary steel could carry only 7312 gallons. The 
difference in deadweight makes the difference in 
payload capacity. 2400 lbs. of steel saved by using 
Cor-TEN in place of carbon steel makes it pos- 
sible to haul 388 extra gallons at no extra cost. 
With 388 gallons riding free on every haul, it’s 
easy to see why this Fruehauf train cuts delivery 
costs, why profits are higher for the operator. 


SAVE WEIGHT AND YOU SAVE STEEL 


We emphasize the saving in steel accomplished 
here by the use of Cor-TEN because it is very im- 
portant right now. Steel of any kind is becoming 
harder to get every day. So, if you want to beat 
the steel shortage, you have to make your steel 
supply go further. You can do it by using steels 
that do more—tougher, stronger U-S°S Cor-TEn, 
U-S’S Man-TEN or US'S Tri-TENn. 

By taking advantage of the higher physical 

roperties of these famous U-S’S High Strength 
Stesls you can use thinner sections to produce 
units that weigh up to one-fourth less—that are 
substantially stronger and more durable—and that 
require substantially less steel. 

In this way you can get more units from every 
ton of steel you use. If the weight saved is 25%, 
from the same tonnage of steel you can produce 
four High Strength Steel units instead of only 
three heavier, less efficient units of carbon steel. 
It’s like having one-third more steel to work with. 

If you would like to find out how you can save 
weight and save steel by using U-S’S High Strength 
Steels in your product, get’ in touch with our near- 
est district sales office. 








COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM + UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


US'S COR-TEN - 


U-S‘S MAN-TEN - U-S-S TRI-TEN 
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Many manufacturers are 
using Farr Company's Engineering and 
Testing facilities to design special filters 
for their products. Far-Air Filters can be 
used effectively in your air handling 
equipment and will contribute to your 
product's performance. 

They efficiently eliminate dirt, lint, grease, 
ink, paint, and other solid particles 
from the air. Sturdy construction, long 
service life, high performance, large dirt 
holding capacity, low pressure loss and 
easy cleaning are features that assure 
satisfaction 

Farr Engineers will help you to properly 
solve your filter requirements. Write for 
literature... FARR COMPANY, 2615 
Southwest Drive, Los Angeles, California. 





FAB-AIR FILTERS 
"Better by Fann” 
FARR COMPANY \ 


i ce daa 7 
Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 


Mi 
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RENSIS LIKERT: His Institute of Social Research survey indicates that .. . 


'Best Workers Gripe the Most 


Intensive study at Prudential Insurance shows that low- 
productivity groups are the most contented. And best supervisors 
are most critical of management, give workers freest hand. 


Every good management man knows 
that the contented worker is the most 
productive. He knows it—but it prob- 
ably isn’t so, according to the most 
scierttific study of the matter that has 
been made up to now. 
¢e Handy Guide—The management 
man is probably pretty sure that if he 
follows these guides, he'll get the most 
out of his employees: 

¢ Keep the workers happy and con- 
tented with athletic and recreation pro- 
grams. 

¢ Be sure they are contented in 
the kind of jobs they have. 

eSce to it that supervisors watch 
production closely, prodding slow work- 
ers. 

¢ Put up suggestion boxes to make 
workers production-conscious and to 
show them you're interested in their 
ideas. 

e Explain in detail changes in 
work methods and give the reasons for 
them. 

Those ideas sound fine. But there’s 
a big chance they're all wet. At least, 
that’s what the University of Michi- 
gan’s Institute of Social Research found 


at the Prudential Insurance Co., New 
ark IN: J. 

e Navy Grant—The study began in 
1947 with an initial grant from the 
Office of Naval Research. Complete 
results are now available in book form 
(Productivity, Supervision, and Morale 
in an Office Situation, U. of Mich. 
Press, $2.50). 

Guiding hand for the whole business 
is Rensis Likert, director of the Insti 
tute (BW—Dec.3’50,p37). He and his 
staff are best known for their Federal 
Reserve Board consumer spending sur- 
veys. 

Likert says: “The Prudential survey 
certainly startled us, and it ought to 
startle a lot of other people.” 
eNo Answer—Here’s the Institute’s 
conclusion: Getting workers to “love 
the company” doesn’t seem to be the 
answer to the problem of boosting pro- 
ductivity. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. 

Right along with that goes this one: 
The best supervisors and workers are 
apt to be your severest critics. 

If you have any doubts, you might 
find out how your own employees react 
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to some questions like these (but don’t 
do it yourself; it’s a job for trained 
researchers): 

“How do you feel about the rating 
system?” 

“How do you feel about the way 
complaints are handled?” 

“How good a job does the company 
do in placing people in jobs they do 
best?” 
¢ Complainers—If what the research- 
ers found out at Prudential is right, 
you'll get these results: 

Most of the high production groups 
will say they don’t like the rating sys- 
tem, the way complaints are handled, 
or the way the company places people 
in jobs. 

It'll be the low producers who aren't 
so critical. 

In fact, when all the interviews were 
added up at Prudential, the Institute 
found there were actually a few more 
in low production groups who were 
fully satisfied with everything about the 
company. 

Here’s what the institute had to say: 

“It was found that employees of high 
and low producing sections do not dif- 
fer reliably in their attitudes toward 
such company practices as hours of 
work, employee benefits including the 
free lunches served to all employees, 
working conditions, company rules of 
conduct, and overtime.” 
¢ Heretical Note—T'o a lot of manage- 
ment people all this may sound like 
heresy. They are right. Ask most any 
expert in human relations, and he'll 
probably say that a group of employees 
will work harder if they like the com- 
pany and are contented with their jobs. 

Although it was only the first step 
in the program, the Prudential study 
goes a long way toward putting a sci- 
entific foundation under the question 
of what makes people tick. In a way, 
the center’s work takes up where the 
classic studics at Western Electric’s 
Hawthorne plant in Chicago left off. 
That was in the 1920's. The big thing 
found at that time was this: Such factors 
as illumination aren’t important produc- 
tionwise; it’s the human factor. 

Since then little has been done on a 
scientific basis to pin down the human 
end. In fact, hardly any of the findings 
at Prudential match current ideas about 
worker motivation. 
¢ Supervisors—Boiled down to its es- 
sentials, the survey says this 

Supervisors, not workers’ attitudes or 
over-all company policy, are the key to 
productivity. 

Pride in the immediate work group 
was the only factor in worker attitudes 
that had a direct bearing on how much 
a group puts out. 

High regatd for the company didn’t 
count; neither did satisfaction with the 
job at hand nor financial and job status 
satisfaction. (In the case of supervisors, 
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“In every step of our 
selling we profit from 
DopGE REPORTS! ¢ 


9 ROEM 





says L. N. Newman 
Executive Vice President 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Plumbing Drainage Products. 


. sup ian j 
Dopce REporTSs are received by our Home Office, on receiving their copy 
e salesmen in the field and by the eof the Dopce Report, immediately 
Home Office practically simultaneously sends out a check-up letter to the sales- 
as both are sent out by the F. W. Dodge man involved to make sure that he acts 
Corp. at the same time. on the information he has received. 


x 


3 When our representative gets a When word comes through via 
'e Dopce Report saying plans are being *Dopce Reports that the contract 
released for bids, he visits the nearest has been awarded, our man in the field 
Dodge Plan Room to take off specifica- makes a strong drive to close the sale. 
tions and quotation requirements. 


You can use DopcE Reports to cut selling costs . . . find your 
most logical prospects wherever new construction creates a 
market for your product or service. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 





ATTACH TO Your terter- | £.¥. 

ae ee DODGE REPORTS 
Please furnish me with fur- 

ther facts on how | con use | CONSTRUCTION WEWS DIVISION 


Coden eave: pape F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


i busi 1 do busi 
| cccr of the Reckios, | cousonarion 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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We'll build it... you run tt! 
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Use your 
money for 
Equipment 
and Operation 


In Mississippi new 
industries may be saved the burden 
of initial capital outlays for sites 
and buildings, thus freeing their 
money for equipment and operation. 

This is made possible under the 
state’s exclusive BAWI plan, which 
authorizes political subdivisions to 
vote bonds for the purchase of plant 
sites and the erection of industrial 
buildings for desirable new indus- 
tries. Many new industries, large 
and small, are taking advantage of 
this offer and are using their money 
to equip and operate successful 
manufacturing plants. 


In addition to freeing needed 
capital for productive operation, 
such industries are finding that they 
are assured a more cooperative 
attitude in communities whose peo- 
ple are willing to support them 
with ballots for bonds. 

You can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness, government and professional 
men who are anxious to help you 
make your industrial venture a 
success in Mississippi. For more 
specific details on Mississippi’s in- 
dustrial growth, write for “Inside 
Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry ... Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


Jackson, Mississippi 








however, job satisfaction did show up 
as important.) 

With supervisors so vital, the re- 
searchers came up with a pretty good 
picture of what makes a good one. 

For example, heads of the best sec- 
tions identified themselves first with 
the employees, second with the com- 
pany. They were critical of manage- 
ment policies, didn’t keep a close check 
on production, and gave their workers 
a relatively free hand. 
¢ Questionnaire—To come up with 
these data, the research center asked a 
series of standardized questions. Pru- 
dential’s own up-to-date operating rec- 
ords were used to pick high and low 
production sections Fr interviewing. 

Among the rank-and-file, questions 
like this were asked: 

Question: How much part do you 
play in the athletic and recreational 
activities of the company? 

Answers: High producers: No_par- 
ticipation, 71%; occasional, 20%. Low 
producers: No participation, 58%: oc 
casional, 34%. 

Question: Have you ever submitted 
a suggestion to the company? 

Answers: High producers: made sug- 
gestions, 60%; no suggestions, 39%. 
Low producers: made suggestions, 87%; 
no suggestions, 13%. 

From the supervisors’ side, inter- 
viewers dug up data like this: 

Question: What's the most impor- 
tant part of your job? 

Answers: Low production sections: 
getting the work out. High producers: 
keeping the sections running smoothly. 
(Production didn’t rate nearly that 
high.) 

Question: How do you feel about the 
system of separate dining rooms? 
~ Answers: High producers: “I don’t 
approve of that. It gives the impression 
that if your salary is higher than some- 
one else’s then you're better than the 
others. That’s not so.” 

Low producers: “That’s all right. 
After all, our lunch hour now is short, 
and it doesn’t matter where you cat.” 
¢ No Explanations—Likert’s research- 
crs also found out that more of the 
high-production supervisors didn’t pitch 
in to help get the work out; didn’t 
explain or give reasons for a change in 
work methods; kept away from sug 
gesting promotions but made them 
stick if they did. 

Another thing, workers were asked: 
“How much does your supervisor stand 
up for the people you work with?” 

Of the low producers 44% said their 
supervisors stood up well for them; 
only 28% of the high producers said 
sO. 

Probable conclusion: The smart su- 
pervisor doesn’t stick his neck out, but 
gets results when he does. Recom- 
mendations for job promotions from 
high-producing supervisors were put in 
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effect three times as often as those 
from low sections. But the low-produc- 
ing supervisors put a lot more into the 
hopper. 

¢ Qualifications—Around <all these find- 
ings, the Michigan survey center wraps 
a lot of qualifications. One of them is 
that more study is needed on why 
Prudential productivity wasn’t affected 
by an employee’s job satisfaction. ‘That 
doesn’t fit with the findings made at 
a couple of shipbuilding yards during 
the war. The answer may be that dis- 
satisfaction with your job, if it goes far 
enough, is important; but in a normal 
situation it doesn’t count. 

Another warning: Don’t junk pro- 
grams aimed at keeping your workers 
happy just because it didn’t have any 
effect on productivity at Prudential. 
The researchers think if you match one 
company against another you may find 
the one with the best worker relations 
has a better over-all output. They don't 
know, but they plan to find out. All 
they believe now is that within a single 
company with normal worker relations 
attitudes toward top management don’t 
matter. 
¢ Less Turnover—Besides, productivity 
isn’t everything. Having a well-thought- 
of plant can improve community rela- 
tions, keep job turnover down, attract 
new workers—all important in dollars 
and cents. 

Then there’s this question: High 
production groups at Prudential may 
have been more critical and dissatisfied 
because the workers thought they had 
a better chance to get ahead, as a re- 
sult were more conscious of company 
policy. Of course, there was some rea- 
son for their greater expectations. The 
answer is probably the way the super- 
visor operated, since all other conditions 
were about the same. 

According to Likert and Angus 
Campbell, head of the survey center 
itself, these and other qualifications 
don’t detract from the basic findings. 

They back up this statement with 
results that soon will be published from 
a similar survey at the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad. 

Prudential was picked for the first 
test because it had plenty of records, 
was divided into handy, comparable 
sections, and clerks did the same type 
of work (handling insurance policies). 
¢ Manual Labor—C&O was second be- 
cause it was a railroad. Conditions 
were exactly the opposite from Pruden- 
tial. Work was manual, outside, and 
all the workers were men. 

Top men at the survey center say 
the C&O study will support every 
basic finding at Prudential. 

Also in the werks is a labor-minage- 
ment survey of attitudes at Studebaker. 
It'll be out in the spring. The object 
is to find out which workers identify 
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PUT IT TO 


FORT WAYNE! 





Could be your toughest problem is a specialized container. 
Maybe it requires special design, unusual fabrication, 
extraordinary testing. Maybe it’s for shipping tomatoes, eggs, 
bananas, baby chicks, or any one of hundreds of 

other delicate or hard-to-ship commodities. 

Then again, perhaps ‘you require a corrugated container 

for more conventional shipments. The correct container in this 
instance could be similar in construction to other Fort Wayne 
containers which thousands of satisfied shippers have 

found to be safe, dependable, economical. 

Regardless of the type of container you need, Fort Wayne 
produces it. And it’s right, the precise container for the assigned job, 
designed exactly to your needs by skilled container engineers. 
Put your toughest container problem to Fort Wayne. 

Chances are you'll ever after look to Fort Wayne 


for answers to a// your container problems. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Jet Miyne 
gg EE PapeR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e 


Planta: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wit: 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard 
Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
Albany, N.Y, 
Binghamton,N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
NewYork, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 


. 
. 


Washington, Ind. 
Fittsburgh, Penna. 
York, Penna. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Newark, Ohio 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
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“lt told him | wuz duh company's new athuletic director, 
Why wouldn't he let me in?” 


UR free book, “Your Fence— 
How To Choose It—How To 
Use It,’’ shows why Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence protects property so 
effectively ... why it gives so many 


— 
NO JOB is T00 LARGE 


NO JoB is TOO SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 








years of good service with virtually 
no upkeep expense. 

In its 32 pages are descriptions 
and photographs of the many types 
of Cyclone Fence for industrial, in- 
stitutional and residential protec- 
tion. And there are enough details 
of design, construction and instal- 
lation to satisfy the technically- 
minded. Send for your copy of this 
worthwhile book today. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
CLIP THIS COUPON——SEND IT TO 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 421 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘‘Your Fence.” 


Name... 
Address. . 


City 


I am interested in fencing: 
C) School; 


Industrial; 


() Playground; © Residence. 





themselves with the union, which ones 
with the company. 

In addition, there will be a major 
report on the Caterpillar Tractor Corp. 
to find out what makes individual 
workers better producers. 

A government agency also is under 
study. 

*No More Guessing—What Likert 
hopes to accomplish is taking the guess- 
work out of worker motivation. 

“The job needs doing,” he says, “but 
we think the research center here is the 
first adequate tool to do it.” 

Now the research center is starting 
to set up laboratory-like field exper: 
ments in industrial plants so it can 
control, isolate, and alter factors to 
find out which ones are important, 
which ones aren't. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Old hands, new trick: Management 
Counsellors, Inc., 37 Wall St., New 
York, says it has “2,000 years of ex- 
perience” at the disposal of your com- 
pany—whether you make knitting 
needles or helicopters. It’s a coopera- 
tive organization of 50 retired top man 
agement people from 38 industries. lor 
a fee, it will help solve financing, pro 
duction, management, or sales prob 
lems. 
& 

Manpower Management is the name of 
General Foods’ new monthly publica- 
tion to keep its supervisory employees 
updated. ‘The paper-bound pamphlet 
covers everything from company news 
to labor bargaining trends. 


Time, Inc., has bought 25 acres at Rye, 
N. Y., for a future office building. Like 
the project announced by General 
Foods (BW —Jan.20’51,p91), the move 
is part of Time’s solution to the space 
problem in New York. 


Business management in the U.S. is 
better than in England, according to 
Britain’s National Assn. of Cost <Ac- 
countants. Reasons: U.S. takes cost- 
cutting for granted; boards get more de- 
tailed information, spend more on new 
products; controller and production de- 
partments cooperate; and management 
draws from business schools for new 
talent. 
° 


Hop No. 8—Robert W. Lea has moved 
from the presidency of Johns-Manville 
into Olin Industries, top management. 
He’s been president of five companies, 
was among top management of two 
others. Under a retirement-at-65 rule, 
he was replaced at Johns-Manville by 
L. M. Cassidy, former sales v-p. 
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Need to brighten your production picture ? 


BE FORE Dark machinery, poor lighting and excessive contrasts produce 


eyestrain, fatigue and accidents in this shop. 


improved visibility . . . 


AFTER Du Pont Color Conditioning and proper lighting result in vastly 
workers see better, feel better, work better. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning boosts output 


by improving efficiency, safety and morale 


Du Pont Color Conditioning doesn’t 
add a dime to your maintenance- 
painting costs. In fact, applying this 
scientific painting plan costs less 
than ordinary maintenance painting 
in the long run. That’s why every 
industrial worker should enjoy the 
better seeing and working conditions 
that Color Conditioning provides... 
and industrial management should 
have the resulting rewards in terms 
of better labor relations, greater out- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOW® |, 


QUPIND PAINTS 


for every purpose 


EG. U.s., Pat OFF 


Better Thidgs for Better oe 
. through Chemistry 





put per man-hour, bigger profits. 

Throughout hundreds of industrial 
plants, the value of Color Condition- 
ing is being proved every day. In 
work areas and offices, it raises both 
the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion. In cafeterias, wash rooms and 
recreation areas, it raises employee 
morale. And tverywhere Color Con- 
ditioning raises safety standards by 
pointing up danger areas. 

Color Conditioning works in other 


| ditioning.’ 
hospitals; 
() stores; 


| Address 


City and State — 


Rane 


installations, too. In schools and 
hospitals, the correct use of color and 
light means less eyestrain, greater 
comfort, better work. In stores, 
restaurants and hotels, Color Con- 
ditioning helps attract buyers or 
patronage. 

Read about these and the other 
benefits of this proved painting plan 
in the new 32-page book, DU PONT 
COLOR CONDITIONING. Mail 
the coupon today! 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Fintehes Division, Dept. BW-121, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, 
| i m interested in Color Conditioning for © 
hotels and apartment buildings; 0 schools; 
office buildings. 
(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


“Du Pont Color Con- 
industrial plants; 
] restaurants; 
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J Coils of paper-thin steel plated with tin by 
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electrolysis — called ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE — 
being cut from one of the continuous production 
lines at J&L Aliquippa, Pa., Works. 


Color photograph by Art d‘Arazien 
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YOU DO! Because the principal use of tin plate is for 
cans to package, preserve and store every kind of food 
from soup to nuts and thousands of other products from 


tooth powder to motor oil. 


TIN PLATE is specially prepared steel coated with 
pure tin. The steel must be of the proper temper and 
chemical analysis. The tin coating must be evenly applied 
in the thickness desired. The coils you see in the photo- 
graph are electrolytic tin plate. Each weighs about 15,000 


Ibs. and if uncoiled would stretch for 714 miles. 


Sold to can and closure makers, J&L tin plate is fab- 
ricated into the various sizes and shapes of containers, 
crown caps, jar and bottle tops that serve you every 


day, everywhere, with almost everything! 


J&L has been a prominent producer of tin plate for 
40 years. In 1947 we installed the world’s fastest steel 
rolling mill for tin mill products. Now we are almost 
doubling our pfesent capacity of electrolytic tin plate to 


meet your demand for more and more containers. 


HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structurals—Juntor Beams and 
Channels—Jal-Tread Floor Plate 


—Bars—Shap« 


COLD FINISHED 
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WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS 
Bright, Anr 
Wire—Electr ati 
Spring Wire—Up 
chanical Spring Wire 
Barbed Wire—Staples 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


SHEETS AND STRIP 
Hot Rolled Sheets or Coils 
Rolled Sheets or Coi 
Rolled Strip Coils 


SPECIAL STEEL 
PRODUCTS 
H 


STEEL CONTAINERS 
Drums and Pa Gals 


War 


COAL CHEMICALS 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL GORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





lod Meiipbolor to Mid-America 
for 100 Years 


“Te birthday greetings that please 

us most are those that call us “good neighbor” 

two words saying we are at home in all com- 
munities along the Illinois Central. 


Time was when we could count neighbors ‘on our 
fingers. But as our lines opened new lands, new 
families followed. They traveled far, from Eastern 
states and abroad, to the lonely Midwest prairies; 
many earned a stake for farm or-store by laying 


Illinois Central rails. 


As our railroad spread south to the Gulf, west to 
the Missouri River and southeast to Birmingham, 
found more good friends to serve and work 


we Toun I 

with, many far beyond our railheads. Joining with 
old friends and new, we helped to cement the 
Middle-North and the Middle-South into the 


land called Mid-America. 


For 100 years the Illinois Central has made Mid- 
America’s life its own... carrying the products 
of farm, mine and factory to market and bring- 
ing back the needs of daily life. 


Bu the Illinois Central believes, and always has; 
in looking beyond transportation. For the well- 
being of every farm, factory, mine, forest and 
person is the root from which our own well-being 
springs. For example— 


The Illinois Central opened the first shaft coal 
mine in Illinois, helped make coal the power 
around which industrial Mid-America has grown. 


The Illinois Central carried the first refrigerated 
rail-shipment of yerishable fruit, helped launch a 
new agricultural development that puts fresh fruits 
on every table the year ‘round, 


... Today the Illinois Central helps farmers grow 
better crops and raise finer livestock. And each 
year it seeks sites for new industries to help swell 
community payrolls 


\ er all these years the Illinois Central has 
worked to keep itself sturdy and progressive. It 
has created a strong financial foundation—to pave 
the way for needed improvements and to meet 
and handle emergencies as they arise. 


Faith in Mid-America started the Illinois Central 
on its way a century ago. That faith has contin- 
ued, unquenched. Today we believe that Mid- 
America is the nation’s new frontier of Opportu- 
nity for the individual, for industry and for 
commerce, 

With this future before us, we are determined 
that the Illinois Central shall continue ¢o earn, by 
useful work and constant helpfulness, the honor 
of being “good neighbor’ to all Mid-America. 


President 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
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Forgings Climb Toward Peak 


Military orders promise a big year for steel forgings; by 
‘52, output may equal war highs. Press forgings gain in long-run 
jobs. But drop forgings hold their own in commercial shops. 


Che forging industry is in for a big 
year, thanks to defense business—even 
bigger than most metalworkers. A big- 
ger proportion of forgings goes into a 
ton of military equipment than into a 
ton of commercial products. 

Of the estimated 1.5-million tons of 
steel drop forgings to be produced this 
year, at least should go into de 
fense orders. In 1952 drop forgers—by 
far the biggest segment of the industry 
—might even reach their wartime peak 
of 1.9-million tons; about half of this 
should represent military contracts. ‘he 
bulk of the year’s production will be 
turned out by long-run forge shops; 
these are the firms that make engine 
connecting rods, landing gear struts, 
small arms components, and the like. 
The big stuff—naval gun barrels, tank 
tread supports, and ship transmission 
shafts—made on a one-shot or short- 
run basis is going to come out of larger 
forge shops that specialize in big forg- 
ings. 
¢ Strength—Forgings have always been 
a first love of ordnance, marine, and 
aircraft engineers. For their weight, 
forgings have a strength that machined 
parts, castings, or stampings can’t quite 
match. And forgings offer a long service 
life under combat conditions in the 
field. 

When a piece of red-hot metal stock 


> -TyY 
IF 
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is formed into a rough or finished part 
by a hammer, press, or rolls, the forging 
operation gives the part a grain that 
follows the contours of the part. And 
it’s the grain that adds strength to the 
part. ‘he grain of a cast or machined 
part, on the other hand, is uni-direc- 
tional like wood. ‘The grain doesn’t 
conform to the shape of the part. So 
the part has less strength and service 
life compared with a part designed for 
forging. 

¢ Limits—But the forging process has 
its limitations. It can make only parts 
that are fairly simple in shape or con- 
tour—though size itself is not a draw- 
back. Most forgings are basically flat, 
with a moderate amount of detail built 
up around the surface. For a piece 
designed with internal cavities or crev- 
ices, one of the castings processes takes 
over. 

Sometimes there are other limita- 
tions. A forging can’t always compete 
with a casting in cost. And if fine 
tolerances in a part are a must, ma- 
chining can usually do a better job. 
¢ Developments—In the past ten or 20 
years there have been few if any de- 
velopments in the fundamental me- 
chanics of forging. Since the process 
itself has limitations, metalworking re- 
searchers have worked from other angles. 
Chey have tried to add new parts, new 
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VALVE LUBRICANTS 


Our 


OF AVIATION GASOLINE 


HON-LUBRICATED 
LIFT-PLUG VALVES 


The costly refining and blending 
processes required to produce avia- 
tion gasoline may be partially nulli- 
fied by greases which wash out of 
lubricated valves and stop cocks. 
This source of product contamina- 
tion may be effectively eliminated 
through the use of Cameron NON- 
LUBRICATED Lift-Plug Valves. 
These remarkable valves operate 
easily and effect a positive closure 
without the aid of lubricants. 

Aviation gasoline is one of a 
number of difficult industrial serv- 
ices where these remarkable valves 
have turned in an outstanding per- 
formance. They may hold the an- 
swer to your valve problems, too. 
Send today for literature. 

Plug Actuator 
which lifts. 
and seats plug 


% turn of operat- 
ing lever. 


Separate, 
renewable 
seat... easily 
changed with- 
out removing 
valve from 
line. 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 





WHAT GOES ON HERE 
CAN HELP YOUR SALES 


End-product of these blocks_of steel and concrete is neither chlorine, 
caustic soda, nor hydrogen. These Hooker “‘S”’ Cells turn out a more 
precious commodity: profitable sales. 

By developing a highly efficient way to break down salt brine with 
electricity, and by licensing this process to many of the major producers 
of chlorine, Hooker has helped increase production and thus reduce 
the cost of chlorine. Even with today’s relatively high costs, the market 
price of chlorine is less than one-half of its price in 1921. Industry and 
consumer alike benefit from low-cost, high-purity chlorine and other 
useful chemicals that stem from the ‘‘S” Cell. 

[he same research and technology that developed the “‘S”’ Cell is 
available to you—to help solve processing problems, to create new com- 
pounds, and to advise you on profitable application and safe handling 
of more than 100 Hooker Chemicals. The booklet, ‘Story of Hooker 
Chemicals” describes this service fully, and details the advantages of 
Hooker quality, uniformity and prompt scheduled shipments. Write 


today for your copy. 


From Ahe Fall of Lhe Ealh 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. * TACOMA, WASH. 


CAUSTIC SODA @ CHLORINE ¢ MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID 
and 100 other useful chemicals for industry 





Forgings Dictionary 


Smith forgings are usually large 
but simple shapes, such as 
transmission shafts, that are 
made on a steam-powered ham- 
mer—a sort of mechanized 
blacksmith. The rate of pro- 
duction is low. And the ac- 
curacy of the part depends 
upon the skill of the hammer 
operator. 


Drop forgings account for most 
of the tonnage produced com- 
mercially. Red-hot bar stock is 
sandwiched between a pair of 
dies. A series of blows from 
the upper die on to. the lower 
one forms the part. Two pair 
of dies—one for roughing, and 
another for finishing—are used. 


Machine forgings (or upsct 
forgings) are either finished 
parts such as bolts and rivets 
or semifinished forms that can 
be finished with a drop ham 
mer. It’s a combination of 
both a hammer and a die. 


Press forgings can be turned 
out by one blow in a set of 
dies. ‘I ‘hey are almost identical 
to drop forgings in design and 
appearance, but press produc- 
tion is higher for long-run thang 
short-run jobs. The presses are | 
similar to forming or stamping | 





presses except that they have 
forging dies fitted into them. 











designs, and stronger alloys to the 
forgers’ line. 

Since the war, forgers have been 
making bigger and bigger parts. What 
might have been a combination of small 
forgings 10 years ago now comes out of 
a forging press as one complete part. 
As the size of a forging increases, the 
size of the forging equipment also goes 
up. So indirectly bigger forgings are a 
boon to the equipment manufacturers. 

Forgers don’t like to work with high- 
test alloys if they can help it because 
tougher steels mean wear and tear on 
dies. Lately, though, ordnance engi- 
neers have been developing parts de- 
signs that call for high alloy materials, 
steels that would normally crack a set 
of dies after only a few parts had been 
forged. 

The answer to high alloys for forged 
parts is better steels for the dies that 
forge them. Here again is more busi- 
ness for the forging equipment manu- 
facturers. 
¢ New Fields—To widen its market, the 
industry is always on the prow] for a 
part or a whole series of components 
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Hairline precision is a “must” at Falk of 
Milwaukee —even in cutting a huge helical 


gear like the one shown above. 


a4 LK of Milwaukee 


a well managed company 


Avprznnicz TRAINING COURSES 
in 7 different trades—that’s good 
management at Falk! A large In- 
dustrial Relations Department to 
assist employes with personal 
problems—that’s good manage- 
ment at Falk! Good cotton towels 
by Fairfax in every modern wash- 
room—that’s good management 
at Falk! 

In a plant where foundry work 
makes so much grime and dust, 
there’s nothing like Fairfax con- 
tinuous cotton towels for cleanli- 
ness. Truly absorbent. Sanitary, 
economical, practical. Cut down 
porter service, help keep wash- 


rooms clean, litter-free. Wash- 
room traffic moves faster. 

Your plant morale, your cus- 
tomer relations, your good man- 
agement are benefited and pro- 
tected by the simple installation 
of Fairfax cotton towels. Made 
by the makers of famous Martex 


CLEAN COTTON 


Pouring three heats all at once —a Falk 
foundry feat that requires precision timing 
and handling by expert workmen. 


Wiping grins ON! Foaik’s precision work- 
ers appreciate the soft, absorbent Fairfax 
towels supplied by the management. 


bath towels, their extra quality is 
apparent in softness, absorbency 
and service. 

The Falk Corporation is supplied with 
Fairfax cotton towels by the Fowler Towel 
Service of Milwaukee. To contact your 
local supplier, look under ‘‘Servilinen’’ 
or “Linen Supply” in your classified 
telephone directory. 


: 
rowe1s__| ) 
--.sure sign of oki 


good management! 


FAIRFAX TOWELS...Wellington Sears Co., Selling Agents, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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IT MUST BE FL 


To Be Efficient 
in Dust Collection 


Let us send you comparative photo- 
micrographs showing that even the split- 
micron dust particle wiil not penetrate the 
microscopic pores of the cylindrical bag 
of special felt in a MIKRO-COLLECTOR? 


Moreover, the bag is kept constantly 
clean by the Hersey automatic, reverse- 
jet cleaning ring which flexes the bag 
while moving up and down its outer 
surface—thus assuring free airflow, 
phenomenal filter rates and far higher 
capacity per given area of filter fabric. 


Put these two features together and 

you have the reason why a MIKRO- 

COLLECTOR not only TURNS YOUR DUST 

INTO DOLLARS but stops those many dol- 

lar losses due to inadequate dust control. 
SEND FOR octuol sample of felt that makes 
the MIKRO-COLLECTOR so outstanding .. ., 
also case histories revecling dollar ond cents 
sovings through its use. 


*Potents opplied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr., and 
Pulverizing Machinery Company 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY z 
37 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey ~ 


MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


MIKRO - PULVERIZERS and MIKRO - ATOMIZERS 


\ PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM AND INCENTIVE J 
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that can be made by forging. The 
automobile and railroad rolling stock 
have been built up around forgings. 
During and since the last war, forging 
has made big gains in the aircraft in- 
dustry. The Air Force’s Air Materiel 
Command, in cooperation with Wy- 
man-Gordon Co. and Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., has developed a press-forg- 
ing technique that makes an integrally 
stiffened wing section in one operation. 

Conventional wing sections are made 
from metal “skin” that is stretched over 
rib supports and then riveted fast. Wing 
construction goes through three separate 
steps: rib alignment, skin stretching, 
and rivet fastening. 

Press forging eliminates all three; it 

climinates, too, the thousands of rivets 
and component parts that go into a 
section. One forging will press a wing 
surface and its stiffeners from a single 
piece of material. A forged wing section 
is still far from the production line. 
But it is no longer a lab curiosity. 
e More Presses—The most noticeable 
shift in forging practice is from one type 
of equipment to another though the 
basic process of hammering or pressing 
doesn’t change. The drop hammer that 
makes a forging by a series of blows is 
gradually—though not completely—giv- 
ing way to the press that turns out a 
forging in one stamping. 

The forging press can be a boon to 
some but a bane to others: The auto 
industry likes forging presses because of 
their cost advantages for long-run pro- 
duction. It’s true that the initial cost of 
the press is still high. But one press can 
sometimes replace four drop hammers. 
And its first cost isn’t so high that it 
can’t be covered by the typically long 
production runs of a Detroit manufac- 
turer. And the press gives the auto 
maker a more uniform product than he 
would get from a drop hammer. Be- 
sides, the dies of a press last longer and 
cut down retooling. 

Detroit has another argument for 
switching to forging. Experienced ham- 
mer men are gradually dying out. And 
too few apprentices are stepping in to 
replace the old timers. But a press forge 
operator requires comparatively little 
training. He simply puts the work into 
the press and pushes a button. 

e Drop Forging—Drop forge shops steer 

clear of presses for almost the very 
reasons that have attracted the auto 
manufacturers. A press pays off on a 
long-run job. But most drop forge 
orders swing between short- and long- 
run jobs. So the drop forger might not 
have the year-long production jobs that 
Detroit has. 

\ drop forger’s work can vary from 
small to large pieces. A change from one 
to another would call for serious revi- 
sion of the tooling of a press. In other 
words, the press lacks the flexibility that 
a commercial forger wants. 


Major retooling also runs up the over- 

head rate of a press for a commercial 
shop. The maintenance costs of a press 
can run as high as four to one compared 
with a drop hammer. 
¢ Competitors: Castings—The two big 
competitors for the forger’s business are 
the foundry and powdered metals in- 
dustries. 

Forgers admit that they are licked 
when it comes to trying to “produce the 
intricate shapes of castings. But with 
less intricate shapes they claim that they 
can sometimes do a better job by re- 
designing a casting into a forging. On 
some parts, a forging will have less bulk 
(and less weight) but greater strength 
than a casting. And a finished forging 
won't call for so much machining as a 
casting. The forging, however, may cost 
more. 
¢ Powdered Metals—Powdered metals 
are a fairly recent competitor of the 
forging industry. They haven’t yet made 
a big bid for some of the forging mar- 
ket. But powdered metals are going 
into parts that have always—up ‘until 
this time—been made exclusively by 
forging. 

Thus, forgers have had the market in 
turbine blades cornered—because a forg- 
ing has the strength, grain structure, and 
temperature resistance that are needed 
in a turbine. 

But recently; powdered-metal firms 
have been able to mass-produce turbine 
blades that are comparable to a forged 
job. 


Truck! Does Crane 'sWork 


This overgrown lift truck—probably the 
world’s largest—was designed by Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. for the steel industry. 
It carries four tons of coiled steel in one 
haul, a job usually done by an overhead 
The truck is powered by a railroad- 
uses a_ hydraulic 


crane. 
sized diesel-electric unit, 
steering system. 
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Good taste is reflected in your furniture! 





HE DEEP, rich glow of properly finished fine woods 

reflects favorably on your taste, makes your home 
a proud showcase for your family and friends. But 
that is only part of the reason for extra care in selecting Beoees : 
furniture. For the modern quality finishes that stay - ecialiet e the product design wrage. 
new-looking for years are a compliment to your ae ie eer Senet. pernten 

5 an and sales-minded representative of your 

buying ability. Industrial Finishes Supplier. Almost in- 

The Industrial Finishes laboratories have devel- variably he can save production time, in- 
oped durable furniture finishes for modern, twentieth crease the saleability of products in every 
century living that require a minimum of care. These classification. Remember —more and more 
wondrous finishes are remarkably resistant to marring of your customers start buying with the 
and staining, make furniture an investment—when finish in mind, 
you start buying with the finish in mind. 

Ask about the better finishes on everything: you 
buy, for everything you buy is better because of 


the finish. * phe better the finish 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND = tes hae ‘the buy 
LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. ceil 


For Manufacturers only: Many manufac- 
turers call upon an Industrial Finishes 
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Women just simply can’t resist Strata-wood’s 
gorgeous natural wood beauty and its 
incomparably smooth, permanently 
polished surface! A treated wood 
produced by Formica, Strata-wood is 
giving extra added sales appeal to 
cutlery, compacts, hair brushes and 
many other style items. 

Product designers have gratefully welcomed 
Strata-wood’s additional useful prop- 
erties: hard and dense throughout, 


ep 


me . "THE FORMICA COMPANY 


4660 SPRING GROVE AVE 
CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


RAN 


Please send me immediately my free Strata-wood sa 


HAVE DISCOVERED 


moisture- and grease-resistant, lami- 
nated for uniform wood beauty 
through-and-through, no distortion 
even after years of hard use . . . plus 
good machining qualities. 

Why don’t you discover Strata-wood, too? Send 
today for your free sample . . . thrill 
at the pleasant ‘feel’, admire its ex- 
quisite beauty . . . see how it can 
— your product! Mail coupon 
today. 





Productive 
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at Work in Industry 


mple 
Gentlemen: (9°1/2" dia. x 7/16" thick); also your illustrated Strata-wood folder 


NAME__ 





COMPANY 








ADDRESS 








PULLEY GROOVES mesh with belt teeth. 


The design is U. S. Rubber’s answer to . . . 


“Hybrid” Belt} 


Like horticulturists, designers often 
take two good stocks, crossbreed them, 
and produce a hybrid third that has the 
best qualities of the two originals. 
That’s what Philadelphia’s L. H. Gil- 
mer Co., a division of U.S. Rubber, did. 

Gilmer’s “hybrid” is a power-trans- 
mission and timing belt. Actually, it’s a 
combination of a flat belt and a gear. 
By merging the two, engineers have at- 
tempted to solve what is perhaps the 
oldest of all production problems: how 
to transmit power efficiently from a mo- 
tor to a separate machine. 
¢ Meshing Action—The upper surface 
of the Gilmer Timing Belt looks like an 
ordinary flat belt. But along the inner 
surface, where the belt fastens over the 
driver and driven pulleys, it has regu- 
larly spaced teeth. The belt teeth mesh 
with the corresponding teeth on the 
two circular pulleys. The pulleys, which 
look like gears, are made by die-casting, 
machining or powdered metal. 

Basic material in the belt is Neo- 
prene rubber. When used for heavy 
power-transmission work, the belt is 
strengthened with steel cable. Ustex, a 
chemically treated cotton cord, rein 
forces the belt for lighter drives. 
¢ New Approach Needed—The belt 
may be the answer to a host of power 
transmission problems that have been 
nagging at plant engineers for years. 
All ‘the conventional devices for trans 
mission—V-belts, flat belts, chain drives, 
and gear setups—have drawbacks. A 
V-belt, for instance, has a wider cross 
section than a flat belt. Thus, it catches 
securely on the driver and driven pul- 
leys. But at high speeds, or changes of 
speed, the belt tends to slip—which 
means loss of power and more friction. 

With gears, it’s something else. They 
give positive action when you start a 
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EFFICIENCY in power transmission. Here, 
it’s used on a portable sander and saw. 


Has Teeth 


motor, ‘because at the instant of start- 
ing they mesh -tightly, transmit the 
power to a machine with no slack. At 
high speeds, however, they get hot and 
their teeth take a beating. And on top 
of that, gears need plenty of oiling. 

¢ 12 Years’ Work—Gilmer put these, 
and many other, problems into its re- 
search hat, and after 12 years, pulled out 
its own belt design. 

Che Gilmer belt fits tightly around 
the pulleys, so that there’s immediate 
tension between ‘belt and pulley when 
the motor starts. This is important, for 
example, on sewing machines. ‘The 
sewing machine operator may start and 
stop the machine hundreds of times 
within an hour. Without positive ac 
tion, accuracy in sewing is more difh 
cult, and power is wasted. 

I'he teeth on the belt prevent slip 
ping between ‘belt and pulleys. ‘That's 
. big factor in synchronizing equipment. 
lor instance, .the success of color ‘T'V 
depends on turning the camera and 
receiver color discs at a constant speed. 
lhe color blurs if the motor speed isn’t 
transmitted accurately to the disc. 

e No Stretch—Gilmer’s .belt takes care 
of other power-transmission ‘bugs. The 
steel-cable reinforcement keeps the belt 
from stretching during long, continu 
ous operation. The rubber base for the 
teeth reduces belt-pulley friction and 
does away with lubrication. Gilmer says 
oil dripping from a motor won’t cause 
any harm. And the rubber cuts noise. 

Gilmer claims it can make belts to fit 
pulley diameters of $ in. The belt will 
work efficiently at speeds as low as a few 
inches per minute, and as‘high as 16,000 
rpm. ‘The firm plans a line of belts, 
light and heavy duty, with enough 
pulleys to supply a good range of speed 
ratios and more belt development work. 
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the better 
for LAN-O-KLEEN! 


DIRT that’s really hard to remove . . . that’s deeply imbedded in workers’ 
hands. . . that irritates cuts and abrasions — directly affects production figures! 
Think of the materials your present cleaner won’t remove: graphite and 

metallic dust . . . heavy grime and lubricants . . . even common soil and office 
dust — no matter how hard you scrub! 


LAN-O-KLEEN, the industrial soap powder, is designed for “heavy-duty” 

dirt removal. A fine corn meal base sponges out the pores . . . while thick suds sweep 
away surface dirt. As water is added, soothing Lanolin spreads over the skin, 
leaving hands fresh-feeling and clean as a whistle. Its soothing emollient action 
won't aggravate cuts and bruises. Further, Lan-O-Kleen and the sturdy 

Lan-O-Kleen dispenser are a dollar-saving combination — as a West representative 
can easily demonstrate. 


LAN-O-KLEEN the industrial hand cleaner containing LANOLIN 


DISINFECTING 





West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Show me the 64 Branches in the U. S. and Canada) 

Gentlemen: I'd like to have a local WEST representative come out and 
hand cleaner : 
give me a demonstration of Lan-O-Kleen. 


that will Mr. Position 





remove Company_— 


stubborn dirt! Address__ 


City mane Zone 2 














[MR.CUSTOMER, 





The Most Important Man in Your Business 


a do everything possible to be sure that 
your product is designed and manufactured to 
please your customer. 


The same care should be given your selection of 
a shipping container. No matter how well your 
product is made — if it doesn’t reach your 
customer in good condition — all 

previous effort is wasted. 


For years, Gaylord boxes have 
been protecting the products 
of many of the country’s 
leading manufacturers. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED AND SO 
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General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Seattle 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles ¢ Oakland « Detroit 
Minneapolis « Columbus ¢ Fort Worth ¢ Tampa « Cincinnati ¢ Miami ¢ Dallas 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville * Portland » St. Lovis * Memphis 
San Antonio * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Sumter * Weslaco 
New Haven ¢ Appleton ¢ Hickory « Greensboro ¢ Philadelphia © Jackson 
Chattanooga * Omaha « Mobile © Little Rock * Charlotte * Cleveland 


® FOLDING CARTONS «© KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPING PAPER 





Cutting for Speed 


Boeing finds it’s better to 
cut airplane parts after you 
assemble them instead of cutting 
and then putting together. 


The faster an airplane flies, the 
smoother and cleaner its skin must be. 
At subsonic speeds, even a slight seam 
where two sheets of aluminum mect 
causes air turbulence and drag. ‘That 
involves handwork, which in turn means 
higher costs. 

To lick this problem, Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Seattle, developed a power 
tool for cutting soft metal sheets—a 
tool that does the job more accurately 
than hand-tailoring the skin to the 
frame, and in one-tenth the time. 

In conventional construction, each 

sheet of the skin is cut to size and 
riveted into place. But in Bocing’s new 
method, the sheet is cut to size after 
it has been riveted into place. 
e High-Speed Problem—Bocing didn’t 
have too much trouble with its B-29 
and B-50 Superfortresses. Both have top 
speeds not much over 300 mph., and 
the tolerance at the seams ranges be- 
tween 0.032 in. and 0.064 in. 

But for its B-47 jet bomber, flying at 
600 mph. and better, the company 
needed far greater precision. On some 
surfaces, the seam could be no wider 
than 0.005 in. At the same time, the 
skin was made heavier—up to } in. in 
some areas—so that handling was more 
difficult. Final fitting was done with 
a file—a tedious, costly method. 

Bocing’s solution was a lightweight 
portable power saw and a completely 
new method of applying the skin sheets. 
¢ How It Works—When the first sheet 
is applied to a wing section, it is riveted 
on permanently. Then a broad, thin 
metal track is laid along the edge where 
the second sheet will butt. The track 
is held in place by Bocing-designed 
Neoprene suction cups from which the 
air is exhausted. A mechanic slides the 
saw along the track, trimming the sheet 
to exact size. 

The track remains in place, and the 
adjoining sheet is laid on and riveted a 
few inches back from the edge. The 
mechanic rejiggers the saw blade, slides 
it along the track to cut the matching 
sheet and eliminate the overlap. Rivet- 
ing of the second sheet is completed, 
and, as rivets are driven along the 
butted edge, the skin expands slightly, 
forming a tight joint, close to zero 
tolerance. 

The track for the saw may be re- 
moved from one seam to the next, 
or it may be built as an integral part 
of a jig for trimming edges. 

The saw does not cut completely 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





For many years Revere has been saying that the 
important figure for industrial buyers to watch 
is not the price per pound of a given material, but 
the cost of the finished part made from it. On that 
basis, it sometimes turns out that an “expensive” 
metal actually is cheaper than a “cheaper” one. 
We have seen many illustrations of this during 
our 150 years of experience. 

One of the most recent of these cases involved 
an airplane part. Large planes, such as bombers, 
use counter-weights on elevators 
and rudder, to eliminate flutter 
and obtain smooth control in 
flight. For a long time it has been 
customary to use steel for these 
counter-weights. Since steel is 
magnetic, it was necessary to 
shift the fluxgate compass from 
its most advantageous location to 
an inferior one, to avoid the in- 
fluence of the magnetic metal. 
Bronze was suggested as a sub- 
stitute, but of course everybody 
knows it is more expensive than 
steel, and hence it was at first 











considered technically ideal but 

economically impractical. Then the manufacturer 
gave consideration to the fact that while steel was 
being bought in rectangular bars and then machined, 
bronze could be obtained in extruded shapes, con- 
forming almost exactly to finish requirements. 

At this point Revere was called in. In close col- 
laboration with the designers on such matters as 
weight, design, tolerances, balance, and similar 
details, it was found likely that Revere Archi- 
tectural Bronze No. 283, a readily extrudable 
alloy, would meet the requirements. Dies were 
made and in experimental runs the final design 
questions were solved. This alloy is now being 
supplied as extruded shapes in the required forms, 


dimensions and tolerances. As a result, the compass 
can be located where it should be, control is as 
smooth as it was before, money is saved and every- 
body is happy, particularly navigators and pilots. 

Note the statement that “money is saved.” 
True, the bronze costs much more per pound than 
the steel. But there is a great saving because the 
bronze is delivered in such forms that very little 
machining is needed. Finished parts are made more 
quickly, and machine tools and the skilled men 

to operate them are released for 
other essential work. Thus our 
country’s resources are made to 
go further. 

Let us give you some figures on 
the mere weight of materials, dis- 
regarding the expensive matter 
of man-hours and machine-hours. 
In order to obtain 242 pounds of 
finished counter-weights in 
bronze, only 287 pounds of 
Revere extruded shapes are re- 
quired, and the scrap is of course 
salable. But to produce the same 
part in steel, 1048 pounds of rec- 
tangular steel bar have to be pur- 

chased and machined. 

Such an example of the “more expensive” ma- 
terial proving to be not only much more satisfac- 
tory but definitely more economical is by no means 
unusual in Revere’s experience. Probably every 
supplier to industry has similar instances in his 
files, though perhaps not so startling. Here is the 
key to this case history: the plane manufacturer 
asked Revere to collaborate, and explained the 
problem in detail. No matter what you make, nor 
from whom you buy, you will find your suppliers 
eager to give you the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience, and it will pay you very well 
indeed to call on them for it. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive ‘Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New Yo 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC; TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








COME TO 


FOR BUSINESS, HEALTH AND FUN 


BUSINESSMEN find it profitable in more 
ways than one to make a trip to South- 
ern California...an unusual market... 
now over 5 million population eich big 
industrial production.,.one-third of all 
retail sales in 11 western states. 


HEALTH, your health, is important, too. 
While doing your job, you can get in 
some first-class relaxing at a desert pool, 
sight-seeing along the Pacific or golf on 
palm-lined fairways. 


FUN is what you have between appoint- 
ments. Chinatown, the Mexican market, 
exclusive clubs, horse races at beautiful 
tracks, movies, radio and television stu- 
dios, night spots and celebrities. 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW. Our FREE COLOR 
FOLDER tells what to see and do in Los 
Angeles County and all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Write All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd., Dept. F-2, 629 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1951, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a 
non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 


through a sheet but leaves 0.005 in. 
(about the thickness of a sheet of paper) 
uncut. The trimmed piece is then torn 
off by hand, so there is no chance of 
the saw’s cutting into the frame. And 
no burr is left on the finished sheet; 
the burr clings to the scrap that is torn 
off. 

¢ Paraffin Does the Trick—The saw 
itself posed a number of problems. For 
one thing, the alloy, duralumin, is alu- 
minum-coated top and bottom to pro- 
tect it against the elements. But the 
pure-aluminum coating melts under the 
heat of the saw, and bits of aluminum 
sticking to the saw teeth would make 
precise cutting impossible. Boeing’s an- 
swer is to put pane on the metal 
along the line of the cut, providing a 
lubricant that does not gum up itself 
but keeps the temperature. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





General Mills will begin making 
amines, amides, and nitriles from ani- 
mal and vegetable oils next fall at its 
Kankakee (Il].) plant. Product diversi- 
fication and the expanding market for 
the chemicals are behind the move. 

rs 
A new autopilot for jets, developed by 
Westinghouse, is lightweight, has three 
gyros that won’t tumble during high- 
speed maneuvers. It’s being installed 
in Lockheed’s F94C fighter. 

. 


Schooled by industry: Du Pont may 
offer professors from engineering 
schools a year’s training in its engineer- 
ing department—with du Pont paying 
full salary and expenses . . . Interna- 
tional Business Machines is leasing out 
its top experts to Columbia University 
for a spring course to train scientists 
from defense laboratories in the use of 
computers. IBM is also turning over 
its machines to the class. 
° 

Motorized torches on a shape-cutting 
machine designed by U.S. Steel for 
its Chicago warehouse are safer, more 
efficient for cutting patterns in. stecl 
plate. An electric-switch panel controls 
the space between torch tip and plate 
surface. There’s no manual adjust- 
ment. 


* 
Metal powder particles, too small for 
measurement in sieves, can be analyzed 
by a method described in a new stand- 
ard issued by Metal Powder Assn. The 
method is based on air or gas elutria- 
tion (washing or straining). 

a 
Army trucks won't stall so easily on 
unpaved roads with a low-pressure tire 
made by B. F. Goodrich Co.; it has a 
larger tread area for gripping. Pumped 
up, it’s good on paved roads. 
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Any truck or bus driver will tell you that the best stop on the road is the 
stop you get with Raybestos-Manhattan Brake Blocks. And these boys 
know. They know that a safe, smooth stop is the only stop that satisfies 
drivers and passengers, maintains schedules, puts money in the till. These 
long-wearing blocks cost less per mile, too. 

R/M is known the world over for the finest in brake linings, brake blocks, 
clutch facings, and engineered automatic transmission friction parts. Most 
vehicle manufacturers, fleet owners, repairmen, and dealers depend on R/M 
quality products. That is why R/M has become the world’s leading supplier 
of Stop AND Go products. 

But R/M’s four great plants and laboratories are by no means limited 
to this field. Almost every industry, indeed almost every individual, is 
served by something R/M makes. For all automotive and industrial belts 
and hose, abrasive wheels, asbestos textiles, mechanical packings, and 
other specialized asbestos and rubber products, consult an R/M repre- 
sentative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


- 
. 
. 
© 
. 
. 
* 
- 
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RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


. 
Manufacturers of Brake Linings » Brake Blocks e Clutch Facings « Fan Belts 
Hose e Mechanical Rubber Products ¢ Rubber Covered Equipment « Asbestos Textiles 
Packings « Powdered Metal Products « Abrasive and Diamond Wheels « Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS,IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Ptaybesies ... Condoy- mannartan ... Grey-Rock 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. « U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. - Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 





26-YEAR OLD NEW PRODUCTS 


“Balt? DRAFT FANS! 


HOTEL METROPOLE INSTALLATION PROVES 
ECONOMY OF DURABLE FAN CONSTRUCTION 





Z 








Ho mystery about it. “Buffalo” Mechanical Draft Fans last 
longer simply because they are built heavily in the right places, 
and their design is right for the punishment they are expected to 
take! For severe induced draft service, wearing strips are welded 
on the blades to withstand erosion longer. “Buffalo” Cinder Elim- 
inating Fans have special slots in casing to remove dust and cinders, 
“Buffalo” Primary Fans have sturdy high-pressure rotors, stiffened 
by side plates riveted to the blades. All “Buffalo” Draft Fans have 
heavy plate in both housing and rotor. And the many “Buffalo” 
Fans that have been on the job over a quarter-century are proof of 
the economy of this durability! Why not investigate? WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN 3750. 49° cist For 


Fons 
BUFFALO COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY 


? + fa BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT lelele) Si. Te) HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 





Nest for Breakables 


Corrugated carton nesting to protect 
fragile products in transit usually con- 
sists of several interlocking pieces. Now, 
Shelton Mfg. Co., Inc., thas a single 
cardboard sheet that quickly folds into 
a nest (picture, above). 

Shelton die-cuts and scores the sheet 
to provide strong cushioning in each 
partition. Containers placed in the 
nesting cannot touch each other or 
the side of the carton. Before assembly, 
the sheets lie perfectly flat, take little 
storage space. Size of the nesting 
varies according to customer specifica- 
tions. Since it requires less board, Shel- 
ton’s product costs about 20% less than 
many standard types. 
¢ Source: Shelton Mfg. Co., Inc., 42-24 
Orchard St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


For Tighter Bolts 

Presstite Engineering Co.’s Sealing 
Washers seal the spaces between bolt 
and hole rims against air, dust, and 
water. 

Composed of a flexible compound, 
the product looks like a_ standard 
washer and slips freely over a_ bolt, 
shaft, or screw. When you tighten the 
bolt, pressure forces it into the space 
around the head of the bolt, filling and 
sealing the area. Despite its washer- 
like look, it’s for sealing purposes only. 

Sealing washers were developed prin- 
cipally for the automobile industry. 
They tend to cut out squeaks and rat- 
tles because they adhere tightly to 
metal surfaces. They come in_ sizes 
ranging from 4 in. to ys in., in round 
and oval shapes. Presstite also makes 
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DISSTON 


/Walalolelala =e me \ (2h %)"2 


WASTE PREVENTION PLAN 


a for increasing productive efficiency 
IN PEACE WASTE IS A SIN 


NOW...WASTE ‘IS A CRIME! 


In the face of growing shortages of tools, materials, and manpower, American industry 
is daily receiving new demands for higher and still higher production . . . 


NOW COMES THIS NEW DISSTON PLAN TO HELP YOU GET MORE OUT OF 


YOUR TOOLS, MATERIALS, AND MANPOWER—TO HELP YOU INCREASE 
PRODUCTION, CUT MANUFACTURING COSTS—BY STOPPING WASTE! 


7° .*, * 


77 


DISSTON GIVES YOU THE PLAN READY TO USE! 


The foundation of this “Fight Waste” pro- these cards simplifies and multiplies super- 
gram - - educating workers to use tools vision, speeds training of new and unskilled 
properly. For this purpose, Disston will men, helps make the most productive use of 


supply you—without cost or obligation— : . 

with individual instruction cards containing time, effort, and equipment! You also get 
specific facts on the most efficient use and complete instructions on how to distribute 
care of the cutting tools listed below. Use of the cards in your plant. 


ORDER THESE CARDS IN ANY QUANTITIES: 
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Power Hack Saw Blades No. 19 Circular Wood Cutting Combi- 
Hand Hack Saw Biades netion Saws—Hollow Ground 


1 
2 
3 Milling Saws—Circular High —Raker Tooth Type 
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Temper No. 20 Circular Wood Cutting Combi- 


Fast Running Metal Saws nation Saw—Flat Ground— 
Circular—Medium and Mild Raker Tooth Type 

Temper No Solid Tooth Circular Edger Saws 
Carboloy Saws Solid Tooth Circular Trimmer 
Carboloy Knives, Cutters, Etc. Saws—Flat Ground e4 
Flexible Back Metal Band Saws Serren Band Sau for Cutting 
ae ay oe Solid Tooth Circular Plastic 


> Saws— Hollow Groun 
General Information on Files Cereals ates 
Saw Files ae 
Machinists’ Files per Knives 


s Thin Planer Knives 
9 witne <p and. Weed Heavy Planer Knives 
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Superfine Swiss Pattern Files Veneer Knives—Rotary and 
“Rights and Wrongs’’ in Refit- 
ting Circular Saws 

Wide Band Saws—Log Mili 
Saws 


Slicer 

Chipper Knives 

Cutter Heads—Circular, 
Generated and Straight Knife 


0.0 ¢*: 


Narrow Wood Cutting .Band 17 
ws 

Dado Cutters 

Solid Tooth Circular Wood Cut- 

ting Saws—F lat Ground—Rip 

and Cross-Cut 
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ALSO: ‘The Pocket Foreman” —a complete manual for the use of foremen 
and other supervisory workers on how to FIGHT WASTE in their depart- 
ments—how to boost the productivity of their men. Contains a complete 
set of “Fight Waste” Cards as a guide in ordering. 
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GET COMPLETE DETAILS 
Your Disston distrsbutor will gladly give you information on applying this 
plan in your plant—heip you determine your needs for ‘Fight Waste” material. 
Consult him or write Disston direct. 
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Pevenee teenies 


How much can Rollpins save 
on your production line? 


Here’s important information on Rollpins— 
the amazing new fasteners that eliminate 
slow, expensive reaming, peening, and 
machining operations. Just imagine the cost- 
cutting possibilities provided by a single 
fastener with such wide design and applica- 
tion flexibility that it can replace tapered 
pins, grooved pins, or straight pins. Investi- 
gate the savings Rollpins offer your produc.. 
In the short period since their intro- 
duction, manufacturers are already using 
Rollpins as steel fastening pins holding 
pulleys and gears to shafts; as pivot or hinge 
pins, clevis pins, cotter keys, shafts, and 
locating dowels... to provide lower-cost 
simplified, vibration-proof assemblies. 


Rollpins are made from either Car- 
bon Steel or Stainless Stee! and are 
readily available from stock in 
diameters from 1/16 inch to V2 inch 
and in standard lengths. 


90 


Rollpins are used to replace a 
hardened, ground tapered pin in 
this feed tube finger clutch assem- 
bly — stand up to flexing and shock 
more than 2,400 times on hour. pairs... provide a flush fit. 


Rollpins require no special installation 
skills...readily replace your present fastener 
...exceed the sheer strength of a cold-rolled 
pin of equal diameter. Rollpins stay tightly 
in place until deliberately removed with a 
pin punach—can be used over and over again. 

For complete information on Rollpins and 
their almost unlimited money-saving appli- 
cations write to Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 
of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N.J. 


OF AMERICA 
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Four Rolipins are used in this 
Hansen tacker as pivots. Self- 
retaining, they eliminate headed 
rivets and bolts... simplify re- 





special “washers” that resist gas and 
oil. 

e Source: Presstite Engineering Co., 
39th & Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. 

e Price: $4.50-$6.65 per thousand. 


Projector for Lecturers 

Screen Scriber—a projector made by 
Bardwell & McAlister, Inc.—gives lec- 
turers a new item in their bag of tricks. 

Seated at a table, the lecturer writes 
or draws on a small strip of black-coated 
film. As he scrapes away, a 200-watt 
projection lamp beneath the film shines 
through the uncoated areas, casting the 
image upon an arrangement of mirrors. 
The mirrors reflect it backward onto a 
screen or wall behind the speaker. 

The 7-lb. portable unit also projects 
standard slides. Screen size of the 
image at a distance of 15 ft. is 8 ft. x 
10d: 

e Source: Bardwell & McAlister, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif. 
e Price: $61. 


Ventilation Controller 

General Electric has a fan unit that 
keeps you from getting a stiff neck on 
nights when temperatures drop sharply. 
Its automatic control stops fan action 
when the room cools. 

You place the ventilator where it’s 
most uscful—in a window or clsewhere 
—and set the control dial. Twin fans 
circulate the air until the temperature 
drops to the desired degree; then they 
turn off. If the room heats up again, 
the fans resume action. 

A_ three-speed switch sets gentle, 
moderate, or high velocity air flow. At 
top speed, the unit delivers 3,450 cu. ft. 
af air per minute. Each fan can swing 
aiound, independent of the other, cre- 
ating a breeze in any direction. You 
can use the unit, which sucks cool air in 
or forces hot air out, as a circulator or 
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How big 
is a boiler? 


How big do you need it? 


As Combustion builds them, they come as 
high as a 14-story building... or, at the other 
end of the C-E line, not much taller than a 
man. The two blocks on this page show the 
approximate relative proportions. 


We're building several of the giant boilers 
right now for large utility power stations. 
Let’s take one of them for purposes of illustra- 
tion. At full capacity it can produce enough 
steam to heat 10,000 average homes, or to 
supply electricity for the domestic needs of 
more than 2,000,000 people. It will occupy 
a space 145 feet high by 50 feet wide by 70 
feet deep. It will take more than two years to 
engineer, manufacture and install. 


On the other hand, the smallest type of C-E 
Boiler occupies a space about double that of 
the average house-heating boiler but it will 
produce more than 30 times as much steam 
and at pressures up to 300 Ibs. per sq. inch. 


Between these two extremes, Combustion has 
designs for any capacity, pressure and tem- 
perature requirements, backed by a breadth 
of experience that will assure you the one 
best type of installation for your particular 
steam needs. This experience is freely avaii- 
able to you or your consultants. B-462 


me 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building ° 209 Madison Avenue ° New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





exhaust fan. Finished in gray and 
chrome, it fits in double-hung or case- 
} ment windows that are at least 17 in. 

| a wide. 
WA i V yy ¢ Source: General Electric Co., Bridge- 


‘ port 2, Conn. 
/ NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 
Y Yow : : 
0 An infrared. spectometer for analyzing 
the characteristics of materials is 
eee mounted on casters for portable work 


around the laboratory and plant. It’s 
equipped with a densitometer attach- 
ment. Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn., its maker, calls it Model 12-C. 
° 
Bookmaster, made by Lordell Corp., 
219 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, con- 
sists of a pair of bookends held together 
by a canvas band that winds on a built- 
in spring roller. The 1-Ib. unit main- 
tains constant tension, firmly holds up 
to a dozen average-size books. 
* 

No converting from feet to inches is 
a necessary when you measure curves and 
irregular lines on maps and plans with 
This sturd liahtweiaht arotameter ‘made by R. A. Koene- 

bed y g elg man Co., 1408 Delmar Blvd., St. 
e ° Louis 3. One revolution of the large 
shi Pping bex handles a dial, which is graduated in inches and 
tenths of inches, equals 10 in. Small 
left-hand and right-hand dials add up 
tens of inches and hundreds of inches 
respectively. 








Nuts and bolts, castings, hardware, metal extrusions, nails, 

textile yarns and finished goods, and similar heavy and bulky 
products really give a shipping box a beating. Until this H & D 
lightweight came along, only “heavyweight” boxes could take such 
punishment. But with stitched caps on half outer liners that 
completely eliminate distortion in stacking, this low-cost box takes 
all the beating a heavy load can hand out. No wonder it cuts 
packing and freight costs! For scores of ways to cut shipping costs... 
to lower packing costs... . and to increase sales through better 
display, write for H & D’s book, “How to Pack It.” 

Hinde & Dauch, 5102 Decatur St., 


Sandusky, Ohio. 
®eeeeosee D> 


eee 


Tape Feeder Cuts Waste 


Squeeze the trigger, and this machine, the 
Trig-A-Tape, feeds, cuts, and attaches a 
l-in. x j-in. strip of self-adhesive tape. 
There’s no sticky handling or paper waste 
when you use it to seal packages, place 
labels and price tags, or attach posters and 
notices. The tape adheres to any surface, 
FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland + Detroit * Gloucester, New is particularly good on store windows, ac- 
Jersey * Hoboken, New Jersey * Kansas City, Kansas * Lenoir, North Carolina * Richmond, cording to Trig-A-Tape Corp., Jamaica, 
Virginia * Sandusky, Ohio * St. Lovis *» Watertown, Massachusetts. Offices in principal cities. N. Y. Price is $12.75. 
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Lucrybodys looking 
i the 


KEY VALUES 
FOR 1951 


LL THE NEW GENERAL MOTORS CARS 
for 1951 are now on display. 


The finest models yet produced by Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac—they 

are centers of attraction everywhere. 

You will find each as thrilling to drive as it is to behold 
—each distinguished by new advances in styling and 
ease of handling that have been years in the making. 
For each has benefited from the continuing program 
carried on, year after year, by GM’s research, engineer- 
ing and production staffs to develop betterments in 
materials and construction for use by all General 
Motors cars. 


This exploration is concerned with a multitude of 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast 


things—from window glass and finishes to metallurgy 
and the chemistry of fuels. The net result is the richer 
beauty, finer quality and superb performance that make 
the new GM cars the key values for 1951. 

We believe they will supply the better transportation 
millions of Americans still need, and invite your 
inspection—at the showrooms of your local GM dealers. 


Standard equipment, accessories, trim and models 
are subject to change without notice. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC e« OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK * CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER *« GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Your Key to Greater Value 


The Key toa “ General Motors car 


CHEVROLET * 











MAINTENANCE WORK 





AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE SHOPS 


HEAT TREATING 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
A LEADING MANUFACTURER OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Traveling Cranes * Metal-Working Machinery 
Foundry Equipment * Railroad Equipment 
Chemical Process Equipment 


BATCH HANDLING 


Instant action, proved safety, profit-making perform- 
ance on hundreds of handling jobs! Get all this with a 
Whiting Electric Hoist . . . plus efficiency that means 
more handling at lower cost. Choose from a complete 
line in capacities from 500 to 4,000 Ibs. . .. every model 
Whiting engineered for lasting, dependable service! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15651 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 








WHITING TRAMBEAM OVERHEAD 
WHITING E-TYPE CRANES MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEM 


WHITING TRACKMOBILE 





SERVING MACHINE TOOLS 


WHITING ELECTRIC HOISTS 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH LEADING O/STRIBUTORS { 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Get complete facts on Whiting Electric Hoist superiority! See why 
fewer parts mean lowest maintenance; how double worm 
J gear eliminates troublesome load brake. Read about the 
WHITING STANDARD AND Whiting Special Warranty Plan with two year extension, 
CUSTOM-BUILT CONVEYORS another exclusive Whiting feature! 





TRANSPORTATION 


aa 
A) gh sca 

take advantage of - = ae i 

these two important uy ee : {t f 

hotel services — ” 

RESERVATIONS: 


tar 


wm CREDIT: 


WESTERN HOTELS, INC. 


Executive Offices 
1902 Second Avenue, Seattie, Wash. 
Teletype: Seattie 590 


: 
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’ Under hydraulic pressure, wing of the Boeing B-47 bends upward 
PULL ‘ER UP. more than 11 ft. before structural failures appear. 


CHRYSLER Aitemp 


Air Conditioning makes 
summer shopping a delight 


Chryster Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


STEP IT UP. Hydraulic jack controls were handled by this crew. Pressures were increased 
in Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 


gradually under direction of engineer (center). 
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LET THIS AMAZING 
ABRASIVE FLOOR PLATE 


HELP YOU! 


“ 


A.W. ALGRIP 
Stops Slipping Accidents! ® 
Boosts Production! i 
Saves Money and Time! 


Want to end costly slipping acci- 
dents in your plant and get more 
production? Investigate unique 
ALGRIP ABRASIVE Rolled Steel 
Floor Plate. Made by rolling 
abrasive grain as an integral part 
of the upper portion of steel 
plate, ALGRIP is non-slip, wet 
or dry, even on steep inclines. 


p H 'ER DOWN Downward wing deflection reached 6 ft. without trouble. 
US + Pressures used in static tests vastly exceed flying conditions. 


A.W. ALGRIP keeps men and trucks from 
slipping — even on steep inclines. 


There are hundreds of “‘safety"’ 
applications for ALGRIP in indus- 
trial and commercial buildings. 
There's nothing like it to keep 
men safe on ramps, walkways, 
catwalks, platforms, etc. 


A.W. ALGRIP guards against 
slipping on elevator floors and sills. 


Get complete information now. 

Ask for a free copy of our data- 

filled 8-page catalog BB. 

There's Never A Slip On A. W. ALGRIP 
IT CAN TAKE IT. Here crowd eyes a sister ship of the tested B-47 Stratojet bomber. natch esr trator 


" ‘i 11 GRIP 
B-47 “Takes” Torture Test | Eau" 
Tougher Than Combat ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


125 Years of lron and Steel Making Experience 
Otner Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel « A. W. 


(STORY ON PAGE 98) SUPER-DIAMOND floor Plate « Plates © Sheets © Strip. 


(Alloy ond Special Grades} 
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Undersea wiring failures 
stopped with plastic tape! 


Proof that plastic tape protects mm 
In the installation shown at right, transition 
splices between lead and rubber covered ca- 
bles, subjected to corrosive action of salt water 
in a manhole below high-tide level, are still in 
perfect condition. This tough job at San Fran- 
cisco Naval Shipyard is completely protected 
by watertight splices made exclusively with 
“SCOTCH” No. 33 plastic and No, 24 
Neoprene Electrical Tape and “3M” Adhesive 
No. EC-847. Cables have been in service 
more than 18 months and show no signs of deterioration. 


Whatever your insulating problem, one of the many “SCOTCH” Brand Electrical 
Tapes can help you. They are easy to apply. Seal snugly around odd shapes and 
uneven surfaces. Write Dept. BW251 for full information. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
“SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape 


@ TOUGH PLASTIC—is abrasion resistant, unaffect- 


ed by water, oil, alkalies, alcohols, sunlight. 
| @ HIGH DIELECTRIC— 10,090 volts 
© THIN CALIPER— only .007 inch thick. 
@ STRETCHY — moulds to any surface. 
« NON-CORROSIVE— contains no sulphur-bearing 


compounds. 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


Steve tatco] Mm Kel of: 
No. 33 


| 
| 
j 
© P. S.—for permanent high-heat insulation try 
“SCOTCH” Electrical Tope No. 27 with glass- 

cloth backing, thermo-setting adhesive. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trade marks for the more than 100 adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. - also makers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized 
Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General 
Export: Durex Abrasives Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. In Canada: Canadian Durex Abrasives Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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TESTING (Continued from page 97) 


KEEPING SCORE. Engineers tabulate 


results, in shadow of giant B-47. 


HOW IT’S DONE. Angle irons are fast- 
ened to tail surface of plane. These in turn 
are attached to steel beams, so that the 
pressure will be applied evenly. The beams 
are hitched by cables to the hydraulic jacks 
that provide the pressure. By this method, 
all parts of plane are subjected to super- 
maximum test loadings. 


B-47 Stands Up to Tests 
Tougher Than Combat 


If you want to find how rugged an 
airplane really is, batter it beyond the 
breaking point. That’s what Boeing 
Airplane Co. did to its new B-47 Strato- 


jet; the 600-mile-an-hour bomber stood 
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up to far more torture than Air Force 
safety regulations require. 

For these tests, Boeing rigged up a 
hangar at its Wichita plant. ‘Towers 
and scaffolds were built so that up to 
700,000 Ib. of load could be applied 
to wings scheduled to carry only 185,- 
000 Ib. 

A plane was taken direct from the 
production line. Only the rounded 
wing tips were omitted. Chunks of 
metal of equal weight simulated the 
engines. 

I'he pictures on these pages show 
how the tests were made. Bent up, then 
down, the wings showed a total deflec- 
tion of about 20 ft. before they began 
to break. Varying pressures were ap- 
plied, rivaling the worst possible condi- 
tions of storm or extreme mancuvering. 
More than 100 separate tests had been 
made before failures began to appear. 

Electronic gauges measured the 
stresses at many different points on the 
wings and other surfaces. 

Production of the B-+7 is ahead of 
schedule. Making of these factory tests 
helped in the speedup; Boeing was 
ible to go ahead without waiting for 
the Air Force to test completed planes. 


It’s Dollar's Line 
Unless High Court Acts 


R. Stanley Dollar, venerable shipping 
tycoon, appears to be once more in 
possession of the one-time Dollar Line 
—unless the Supreme Court takes a 
hand. On Jan. 13, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Washington ruled that 
the government must give the $60-mil- 
lion American President Line back to 
Dollar (BW —Cct.7'50,p42). The Su 
preme Court in effect said the same 
thing a few months ago, when it re- 
tused to hear an appeal from the gov 
ernment. 

Government lawyers are convinced 
that, if the high court reviewed the de- 
tails, Dollar would lose. That’s why, on 
direct orders from ‘Truman, they’re 
maneuvering the six-year court w rangle 
back to the Supreme Court. 
¢ Background—Stanley Dollar of San 
Francisco surrendered his ailing Dolla 
Line to the Maritime Administration 
in 1938. Rechristened American Presi- 
dent Line, the company staged a com 
plete financial comeback, and Dollar 
sued for its return. He argued that, 
when he bailed out, he had merely 
posted his 92% stock interest with the 
government as collateral against the 
line’s debt to the U.S. The govern- 
ment argued that it had actually taken 
title to the stock. 

To get a point of law on which to 
appeal, the government claims that, 
in suing the defunct Maritime Com- 
mission, Dollar sued the wrong people. 
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Here’s proof that YALE 
gives more for your money! 


EATURE for feature, dollar for dollar, 
no other materials handling equipment 
can touch this new YALE gas fork truck 
for sheer productive efficiency! 
Only YALE gives you fluid-drive! 
Only YALE gives you hypoid-gearing and 
a 65HP floating power engine! 
Only YALE gives you sealed automotive 
type hydraulic safety brakes, shockless 
steering, cold drawn uprights and a host 
of other exclusive features—every one de- 
signed to help you save manpower, increase 
plant storage space, keep your production 
lines well fed and your shipments rolling. 
This is a rugged, all-weather, low main- 


YALE 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co. Dept. 142 
Roosevelt Boulevord & Haldeman Avenue 

Philadelphia 15, Pa. 

1 am interested in cutting my inaterials handling costs. 


tenance truck—one that can handle an 
amazing variety of jobs, indoors or out. 
With YALE fluid-drive you can stop and 
start without jerking. You get fluid-smooth 
travel at any speed, even fully loaded on 
ramps. It’s easier on the operator, easier 
on the load—easier on the truck itself! The 
clutch, for example, lasts 3 to 6 times long- 
er than that on any other industrial truck! 


Now, when manpower, time and produc- 
tion are at a premium, is the time to find 
out how much more this YALE gas fork 
truck can do for you. Send us the coupon 
today. 


Capacities up to 10,000 pounds 


j 


—_____.Please have your local representative call an me. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
Company 


_Please send me FREE detailed literature. 
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Let us supply complete, specific facts about the 
CINCINNATI Area in relation to your specific needs . . . 
in a concise, confidential report 


of the facts about this area. That 
40°7, of the nation’s population lives 
within low-cost, overnight reach. . .in 
a 400-mile circle. You probably also 
know how close this area is to raw ma- 
terials particularly heavy basics 
like coal and steel. You may be familiar 
with Cincinnati’s transportation facili- 
ties ... eight major trunk rail lines, 
over a hundred interstate truck lines 

. and the Ohio River, which floats 
heavyweight cargoes at light-freight 
costs throughout the entire Central 


) Zon Vadoutiiedly know a good many 


For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Cincinnati 


Development Department, The 


United States. And the people? Cin- 
cinnatians are noted for solid, respon- 
sible, Made-In-America character. 


But_your expansion plans, of course, 
demand specific facts to meet specific 
requirements. And that’s where we 
can and want to help. We'll gladly 
make a thorough, individual, and 
thoroughly confidential study—with 
your problems in mind—to help you 
decide if Cincinnati is that “‘still better 
spot” you’re looking for. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Grea 


100 


ter Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 





Greyhound Stirs 


Three Greyhound bus lines 


in New York City get united 
command in fight for independ- 


ence withPort Authority terminal. 


The Greyhound Bus system in New 
York City is plowing ahead in its grim 
struggle to keep an independent place 
in the sun. 

Its foe is no less than the city of 

New York and its $24-million Port of 
New York Authority Bus Terminal 
(BW—Dec.23’50,p24). So far, Grey- 
hound has held out against abandoning 
its own terminals to use the Author- 
ity’s facilities. But the battle isn’t over 
yet. 
’ That’s why last week J. P. High- 
tower, a tall, lean man with a soft 
Carolinian drawl, moved into the execu- 
tive offices of Greyhound Bldg. Corp. 
of New York and into a_ brand-new 
job: vice-president of the building com- 
pany. 
e Three or One—For years, the Grey- 
hound in New York has been a sprawl- 
ing operation; for all practical purposes 
it has been three separate Hounds—or 
at least one Hound with three heads. 
Now, somewhat reluctantly, it has de- 
cided that’s too many. 

There are three Greyhound lines 
operating into Manhattan: Central 
Greyhound Lines, New England Grey- 
hound Lines, and Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines. Greyhound Corp., the 
parent holding company, owns Central 
and New England outright; it splits the 
ownership of Pennsylvania 50-50 with 
Pennsylvania R.R. 

Till recently, the three lines have 

paddled their own canoes. Except in 
the outward face they turned the pub- 
lic, they were anything but united. 
If you wanted to buy a ticket on the 
Pennsylvania lines at the terminal used 
by New England lines, you would have 
to do a bit of arm twisting to get it. 
And vice versa. 
e United for Defense—Such _ tactics 
were all very well until the Port of 
New York Authority came along. Now, 
faced by a common foe, the three lines 
are determined to pull together. 

To unify the command, Grevhound 
Corp. some months ago formed the 
Greyhound Bldg. Corp. of New York, 
tossed all its New York properties into 
the new company’s pot. The building 
company, effectively controlled — by 
Greyhound Corp., now owns both 
New York terminals and two garages. 
S.‘R. Sundstrom, president of Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, doubles as 
president of the building corporation. 

Under Hightower, the building com- 
pany will be an operating company, 
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with control over the three lines. 
¢ Counterattack—Right from the start, 
Greyhound has wanted no part in a 
central, city-owned terminal. It drew 
up a counterplan of its own. It ac- 
quired practically all of the block on 
which the Penn Terminal is located, 
planned to put up a superkennel for the 
Hound and its tenant companies. 

The city said no. One reason was 
that it was then working on the Port 
of Authority to go ahead with a termi- 
nal for all bus lines in the city—includ- 
ing Greyhound. 
¢ Reasons—Greyhound has held out 
for a variety of reasons. First, it’s 
scared of losing its identity. Grey- 
hound is the only bus company with 
a national advertising program. It is 
fearful that in a central terminal pas- 
sengers might simply take the first bus. 

Behind that reason is another. From 
the beginning, Greyhound has been 
1uggedly individualistic—because — the 
men who run it are. Most of the top 
executives have built up the company 
through their own efforts. 

Greyhound management is convinced 
it.can work more economically on its 
own. Any line that uses the city ter- 
minal has to pay for a license, docking 
charges, rental space for a ticket agent, 
and has to provide its own agent. To 
Greyhound officials, it just doesn’t add 
up. Besides, Greyhound has much to 
gain through an interchange of passen- 
gers with tenant bus companies. 
¢ High Cost—Its declaration of inde- 
pendence has cost the Hound dear. 
The day the Port Authority terminal 
opened, 250 local buses stopped operat- 
ing out of Greyhound’s New York 
terminals. That meant a loss of $4,000 
a month in starting fees. It didn’t cut 
Greyhound’s terminal costs since ten- 
ants had supplied their own personnel. 

When the local lines pulled out, it 
left Greyhound with about 60 long- 
distance buses per day of its own lines, 
plus 25 buses of other carriers who still 
use the Greyhound facilities. 

The Port Authority terminal would 
be most happy to take over those 85 
bus operations. It’s equipped to han- 
dle them, and they would bolster the 
terminal’s long-distance service. 
¢ Hightower’s Headache—This is the 
situation that has been deposited in 
Hightower’s lap. The three lines will 
still keep their independence; there’s 
no chance of their consolidating. But 
Hightower will have full control of all 
operating and traffic problems of all 
three lines. 

Hightower knows his Hound. He 
has had 19 years with various Grey- 
hound companies, was safety diregtor 
of the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines. 

Balked in its own plans, Greyhound 
is hoping that Hightower will know the 
tune that will cause the Hound to lift its 
tail from between its legs. 
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I; pays fo use your custom 


molder’s know-how 


When “high-cost” products 
need popular price tags 


Lower cost, 

broader market 

results from use a 
of plastics for 

humidifier 

components. 


MOLDED OF DUREZ PHENOLIC, the motor 
hood and mount are unaffected by water vapor that 


in a Series on 
Plastics Skill 
at Work... 


PROJECT: 
All-purpose automatic humidi+ 
fier to sell at moderate price. 


CUSTOMER: 


Daffin Manufacturing Co. 
Lancaster, Pa 


MOLDER: 


American Insulator Corp. 


MATERIAL: 


All plastics except motor. 
Center pan, motor 
mount and hood, 

urez phenolics. 


> 


CENTER PAN 
supports motor 
and housing on 
screw inserts 
fixed in posi- 
tion as part of 
the molding 
operation... 
another econo- 
my from use of 
Durez. 


This humidifier shows how markets are 
being broadened with the aid of men 
who mold Durez plastics. 

To make humidification economical 
for hatchery and farm use, in egg stor- 
age rooms, cold storage rooms, chem- 
ical plants, textile mills, hospitals, and 
in the home, Daffin Mfg. Co. devel- 
oped this small motorized unit which 
evaporates over 3 pounds of water 09 
hour at a current cost of 3 cents a day. 

With engineering details completed, 
the problem was put up to the custom 
molder. The molder recommended a 
Durez phenolic especially developed to 


surrounds them or heat generated by the motor they 
enclose. They are foxened 
press, need no finishing other than simple flashing. 


to exact shape in molding 


withstand heat and moisture. It has ex- 
cellent molding qualities and dimen- 
sional stability, and is formed into 
complicated parts at a fraction of the 
cost of the usual metals. 

Your molder is always a good man 
to consult when better appearance, 
faster production, or lower cost are 
your objectives. He takes full advan- 
tage of the able counsel of Durez tech- 
nicians, who specialize in the most 
versatile group of plastics, the phenol- 
ics. Call on him...and them... freely. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4002 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WA MOLDIpPPG COMPOUNDS 
— INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
\ EEE 


PHENOLIC 
Lisi by 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





INCREASED 
Machine Efficiency 


INCREASED 
Output per Man 


FEWER Rejections 


KEYSTONE 


Many manufacturers are gaining increased efficiency 
in the production of recessed head screws with Key- 
stone’s ‘‘special processed” cold heading wire. This 
wire has uniform upsetting and forming qualities. 
Because of its excellent flow properties, die and plug 
life are often more than doubled. Production reports 
show less waste, fewer rejects, reduced inspection time 
and a higher quality finished product when this superior 
cold heading wire is used. 


Bo GG fs 


Keystone’s process of drawing after galvanizing smooths 
and hardens the zinc coating, increasing its lasting 
qualities and its physical properties. This smooth 
finish, corrosion resistant Spring Wire is available in 
Type 2 and Type 3 heavy weight zinc coating as well 
as the regular weight suitable for most applications. 


If your product requires ‘‘special’’ steel wire, please 
consult us. 








COMMODITIES 





Tidelands Truce 


Congress expected to pass 
compromise bill opening off- 
shore oil fields, to meet rising 
use and Middle East fears. 


The long fight over tidelands oil is 
headed for a settlement. 

Military demand for petroleum will 
probably force a compromise solution 
in the 14-year-old dispute between the 
federal government and_ the coastal 
states over ownership and control of 
the oil and gas underlying the offshore 
lands. Alarmed defense officials are 
urging Congress to get things buttoned 
up so that exploration of the tidelands 
can go ahead. 
¢ Committee Hearings—The military 
will get a chance to air its worries when 
the Senate Interior Committee starts 
hearings on the O’Mahoney-Anderson 
bill. As a result, Congress probably 
will pass either this or some other com- 
promise legislation, even if ‘Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana still object. 
¢ Exploration at Standstill—The Gulf 
of Mexico, many oil men believe, is the 
greatest undeveloped oil reserve in 
North America. Today virtually no drill- 
ing or exploration is going on there 
as the result of the Supreme Court’s 
decision granting the federal govern- 
ment paramount rights over the tide- 
lands. Oil companies that have leased 
from the states most of the submerged 
land off the shores of Texas and Louisi- 
ana insist that they cannot spend any 
more money until Congress has deter- 
mined whether their leases are valid. 

While the O’Mahoney-Anderson 
bill does not satisfy the states, it does 
confirm all leases issued originally by 
the states. Industry representatives de- 
clare they will renew operations in the 
Gulf immediately if this provision be- 
comes law. 

rhe. three states primarily involved 
won't be entirely happy with any com- 
promise, but they probably will be able 
to drive a fairly good bargain. The 
federal government will retain control 
over the tidelands; the states in turn 
will be given a share of the oil and gas 
revenue from them, probably 374% of 
all royalties, leases, and bonuses. 
¢ Intensified Search—Meanwhile, vari- 
ous government agencies are trying to 
hasten discovery and production -of 
more petroleum throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The tentative goal, set up by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense, is 
production and refining capacity for at 
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least another million barrels of oil daily 
in the Americas. 

The National Production Authority 
has finally given in to PAD’s demand 
that the industry be allocated enough 
tubular steel to drill 43,400 new wells 
in the U.S. during 1951. 

e Middle East—Behind these moves 
—though officials are saying nothing 
publicly—is the fear that Russia will 
seize the tremendous American and 
British oil fields in the Middle East. 
While the U.S. is consuming only 
300,000 bbl. to 400,000 bbl. daily of 
Middle Eastern oil at present, Britain 
and other Western European countries 
depend greatly on this oil for defense 
and civilian needs. If shut off from this 
supply, they would be forced to rely 
heavily on oil now available to the U.S. 

Proved U.S. production, plus im- 
ports from the Americas, would just 
about meet current demand if Middle 
Eastern oil were cut off. ‘Texas, the 
only state now holding production be 
low maximum efficient production, 
could increase its daily output between 
300,000 bbl. and 500,000 bbl. 
¢ All-Time High—Meanwhile, crude 
oil production set an all-time high just 
under 6-million bbl. a day in the week 
ending Jan. 20. Consumption, aided 
by exports, exceeds this figure by several 
hundred thousand barrels. 


gguee** “cursee” 
yall he uit 
a a 84 
+: =: 


STAIRWAY 


seCTIg 


Lumber Shopping Guide 


If you don’t know lumber, it’s difficult to 
buy the right grade and kinc. of wood for 
home repair jobs. Forest City Materials 
Co., Cleveland lumber dealer, simplifies 
the problem in its three stores with a se- 
ries of four panels, each 8 ft. by 7 ft. The 
panels show wood samples grouped under 
headings that specify the use for each type. 
Price per lineal foot is also noted, so cus- 
tomers can figure their own prices. 
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NOT WITH SENTINEL SERVICE! 


e Yes, there are thousands of miles 
of B&O track—and thousands of freight 
cars passing over them—but your Sentinel 
car never loses its identity; its position 
is known at all times. 

If the schedule of a Sentinel car is 
interrupted for any reason, shipper and 
receiver are notified at once—and in- 
formed again of its reforwarding. Plans 
can be adjusted accordingly—saving time 
and money. No Sentinel car is ever “lost 
in the shuffle’ —thanks to this Automatic 
Records feature. 

Sentinel Service, with its siding-to-siding dependability, is 
available even if your plant is not actually on B&O lines. It is 
automatically applied to cars from the time they are received on 
the B&O. Ask our man! 


Constantly — better! 





AW WORKS “SLUSH PUMPS © 


CROWN BLOURS 
RAV ELING BLOCKS: 
ESTABATS H 
Pi 


CUMPAN { : 


#0 


_CHATIANOOGK 7, TENN. 








PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige color. 
tion-compelling a Pe e 

ions, ciegeiaions 
ig equipment’ 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
§ Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dep W-2 
Chicago 14, Ili. 



































SMALL BUSINESS 


HIS BORING MILL keeps right on running as this worker gets a cup of hot coffee for 
now, a box of lunch for later. Brock Co. of Philadelphia does the catering, and . . . 


The Coffeeman’s on the Job 


He makes his rounds through plant and office, leaving con- 
tented workers in his wake. More and more shops are opening to 
him. What's more, he makes money, needs very modest capital. 


Get your coffee piping hot; 

Some with sugar, some with not. 

Those are cheering words in factory 
or office, solace alike to brass and clerk 
and laborer. ‘They have a cheery lilt, too, 
for the coffeeman—a lilt that’s accom 
panied by the pleasant tinkle of coins. 
Ihe coffee patrol is small business, 
sometimes startlingly small, but it’s 
profitable, and the future is bright 
e Defense Calls—For the future, it’s 
hard to see how far off the horizon lies. 


More and more plants are opening their 
gates to the coffeeman. And the de- 
tense emergency will speed the process; 
when labor gets scarce, the care and 
feeding of workers is a prime manage 
ment concern. 

The problem is elemental: Workers 
want coffee, but no efficient plant likes 
to permit its emplovees to stray away 
from their posts to the place where the 
coffee 1S. 

I'he answer: Let the Mahomet of cof 
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fee come to the mountain of employees. 

¢ Handouts—Some extra-liberal compa- 
nies in the Midwest pass around 
the coffee free (BW—Dec.16’50,p128). 
Some of these brew the coffee them- 
selves, but a lot of others prefer to hire 
a coffeeman and turn him loose in the 
} plant. 

The bulk of coffee-minded compa- 
nies aren’t that generous. ‘They don’t 
mind an employee getting coffee on the 
job, but the worker has to buy it him- 
self. What’s more, the company doesn’t 
want the chore of providing the coffee. 
But the coffeeman does; that’s what he’s 
for. He can do it on a very small shoe 
string indeed, as business shoestrings go. 
¢ What It Takes—In Chicago, a hotbed 
of coffee vendors, Commissary, Inc., got 
started on $5,000. A competitor, Indus- 
trial Hot Coffee, says $8,000 will set 
you up to serve 100 gal. a day. And 
Industrial will be delighted to provide 
you with knowhow, equipment dis- 
counts, and brewing formulas on a per- 
gal. royalty basis. Industrial ought to 
know; it started on a 35-gal.-a-day cir- 
cuit, now sells about 1,000 gal. 

Commissary, Industrial, and Metro 
politan Coffee Co. all operate on a big 
scale. A whole army of little home 
kitchens are competing for the busi- 
ness. ‘lhe big fellows say the little ones 
will tead to overexpand, then explode. 
But all hands agree there is plenty of 
potential business for all. 

If you want to try it, here’s your 
shopping list: some low-rent space to 
brew in, a steam kettle or two, a flock of 
3-gal. and 5-gal. insulated containers 
(vou can get them for $70 to $80 
apiece), a light truck or station wagon 
for deliveries, and plenty of paper cups. 
And it would be a good idea to have 
some solid accounts lined up. 
¢ Smaller Shops—Finding the accounts 
shouldn’t be too hard. Greenest pas- 
tures to search are small-to-medium 
factorics and offices. The really big 
outfits are more likely to have their 
own commissaries. 

In your favor is the fact that compa 
nies generally are getting more liberal 
about employee comfort. ‘There will be 
an added pressure your way as wage con 
trols take effect. That will mean an 
employer can’t offer higher pay to get 
more workers in a tight labor market. 
Fringe benefits have to be his answer, 
and the right to drink coffee on the job 
is a benefit that workers cherish. 
¢ Price Trouble—There’s another pres 
sure on the company. Coffee prices are 
soaring; the employer hesitates to mer 
chandise the stuff himself, lest he in- 
nocently raize the old employee beef 
that the “company is making money 
on them.” 

The coffeeman doesn’t face that 
charge. And because he buys in quan- 
tity, he’s able to keep his price fairly 
stabilized, and fairly low. One Chicago 
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16 more proors of POPULARITY ! 


If our salesmen are forced to tell you that our new Acme-Gridley 
Model M Single Spindle Automatic is so popular we can't keep up with 
demand, it’s no idle boast. The machine sells itself faster than we can 
build them—and we're building them at top speed, in large lots, as 
evidenced by this recent photograph of one of our assembly lines. 

Here are some of the reasons why our customers are buying Model M’s 
for faster (up to 10 times faster) production of gear blanks, bearing races 
and similar parts: 

®@ Eight Independently Operated Tool Slides — permit use of speeds 
and feeds best suited to each cut, using carbide or high-speed 
cutting tools. 

® Three Automatic Spindle Speed Ranges— provide correct surface 
speed for a wide range of diameters. 

@ Easily Accessible Camming—minimizes change-over time on 
small-lot setups. 

@ Turret Indexes Independently—several short end operations can 
be performed while heavy forming cuts are being made from the 
side slides. 

® Rugged, Open Frame—strength to take full advantage of carbide 
tools, yet plenty of room for chip clearance and easy tool ad- 
justment. 

If these add up to the kind of time-saving, money-saving features 
you need -in a simple, yet versatile, fully automatic single spindle ma- 
chine, we'll be glad to send you more details —(and we'llname machine 
deliveries just as early as material supplies for our stepped-up produc- 
tion schedule allow). 


The New Acme-Gridley Model M Single Spindle Automatic 

Bar, built in sizes 3'/.", 434", and 51/2”, is completely 

illustrated and described in this new Catalog M-50. wena 

Formula for profit leadership: Don’t wait for your competitors before you 
discard obsolete machining methods. 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. 


170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 








TOOL SAVES 
COSTLY HOURS 
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Now maintenance and service crews 
can save costly hours with the new 
Amprobe. Measures current in- 
stantly... without interrupting 
current or breaking insulation of 
conductor. Fits in hip-pocket! Only 
$49.50, with leather case. You just 
can’t afford to be without it! 
FREE! Write for 16 page manual “How 
to Make the Job Easier with an Amprobe”". 
Pyramid Instr. Corp., 55 Howard St., N.Y. 13. 


THE ONLY POCKET-SIZE 
SNAP-ON VOLT-AMMETER 





for temperature, 


pressure, 
liquid level 


Choose Klipfel Valves 


For temperature control . . . in your 
plant or in your product . . . specify 
dependable Klipfel Valves. Wide range 
of standard types (like No. 649 shown 
above) or controls designed specifically 
for you. If you have a problem, let’s 
discuss it 
WRITE DEPT. BW FOR BULLETINS: 
443—Thermostatic Valves 
144—Reducing Valves 


*135M—Muitiport Back Pressure Valves 
=344—Float Valves 


VALVES INC. 
HAMILT “ee is 





COFFEE (Continued from page 105) 





BREWING COFFEE in multigallon lots. Later, Brock drivers will deliver it still steam- 


ing to workers on the job. 


BOXED LUNCHES were the first Brock product. 


Those insulated containers are the key to keeping it hot. 


Prepared by these assembly line 


methods, they'll be sold as a regular service to workers in many scattered plants. 


man figures his total costs delivered 
run to about 4%¢ for a 6-oz. container. 
Even charging more than a nickel, he 
has industry customers who figure it’s 
cheaper to buy off-hour coffee than to 
make it in their own cafeterias. 
Commissary, Inc., selling in offices 
with a lot of women workers, offers the 
customer a choice of black coffee, or any 
combination of cream, milk, and sugar. 
But most coffeemen find it wastes too 
much time in the plant to cater to 
individual tastes. A lot of them just 


make a good, informed guess at the 
formula most customers will like, then 
let the customer have that or nothing. 
¢ Fast Service—Not wasting plant time 
is one of the coffeeman’s biggest prob- 
lems. If his vendors get in the way or 
slow up workers too much, he'll lose 
his entree into the factory. 

Vendors generally put their thermes 
containers and a bunch of paper cups 
on a dolly, trundle them through the 
plant at a good brisk clip. ‘The worker 
gets his cup in a jiffy, then slurps it 
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Before The 


First Bite. | 
fflusteated bookie, 
FIND OUT ABOUT THE Javed Oy Plone raha Te 


Land of Plenty. 
See department 
address in copy 


text. 








It will cost you only a 3-cent stamp or a phone call to investigate 
The Land of Plenty. 

The Norfolk and Western’s Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment has a half-century of experience in helping manufacturers to 
find ideal plant sites in this great and growing region. 

N. & W. plant location specialists understand the problems of 
plant location as related to manufacture and distribution. 

They speak your language. 

When they receive your inquiry, they will go to work 
immediately and give you specific answers to your 
specific problems. 

They work quietly, quickly and dependably. And 
you can bank upon their complete respect for 
your confidence. 

Shop before you buy. But before the 

first bite—investigate the Land of Plenty. 
It may be the best business decision you 
have ever made . . . you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Address the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer B-320, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


Depend upon these industrial advantages in The 
Land of Plenty: Varied raw materials . dependable 
manpower... N. & W. Precision Transportation ous 
plenty of power and industrial water... nearness 
to the world’s finest Bituminous Coal . . . reasonable 
tax structures... good climate... sensible real 
estate values ... room to grow... clean, progressive 
communities . . . ‘nearness to domestic markets and, 
through the Port of Norfolk, nearness to world markets. 





RAILWAY 


*The Land of Plenty —the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
—, Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. ‘ 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why? Toprovetheyaremim- Such extra versatility above 
eographed on hard-finish and beyond routine mimeo- 
paper—paper that stands lots graphing now makes this 
of handling. MODERN mim- process more useful than ever. 
eographing does thisthrough - For your free portfolio of 
a new ink that dries almost MODERN mimeographing 
instantly. Other bonus fea- samples and full facts, send 
tures include two-sided dupli- _ the coupon. Doit...write now! 
cating, speedsupto180copies Learn how to save through 
a minute, automatic feeding MODERN mimeographing 
of most kinds of paper and with A. B. Dick products—for 
card stock—with still un- use with all makes of suitable 


matched over-all economy. stencil duplicating products. 


= A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


aes ee 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-251-1 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and full facts 
about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME_ 2 ees yy | 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 
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happily as he works. Other vendors 
bring their wares to a central point; 
there a plant employee is detailed to 
dole out the cups and collect the 
change. 

e War Baby—The idea of bringing cof- 
fee to the worker was pretty much a 
war baby—World War II vintage. Then, 
when the end of the shooting brought 
a relaxation of factory tension, the cof- 
feemen were really able to promote 
their idea. 

The parent of the industrial coffee 
service was the lunch-box business, 
which sprang up in the 30’s. The lunch- 
box caterers landed in clover during the 
war, as big plants and shipyards sprang 
up far from any practicable food sources. 
Married workers, of course, could bring 
lunches from home, but what was the 
bachelor to do? And when Rosie the 
Riveter laid down the domestic sand- 
wich knife to snare a spot of wages, 
many a married man found himself with 
an empty dinner pail. 
¢ Case Study—Typical of the lunch-box 
business is the experience of Lynmar 
Brock in Philadelphia. Back in 1927, 
Brock tried selling lunch boxes at fac- 
tory gates. Progress was steady but 
slow. During the depression, the price 
of a lunch box slithered to 15¢. 

Brock tried to promote coffce, too, 
but lack of individual containers 
wrecked the project. Paper cups were 
still in the future. Meanwhile, though, 
his lunch-box trucks were getting the 
run of factory yards. Employers who 
would have snorted at a time-wasting 
coffee vendor were glad to have the 
workers fed. 

After Pearl Harbor, shipyards boomed 
around Philadelphia. The companies 
were delighted to have Brock’s ready- 
made method of feeding the new work- 
ers. But building a ship is cold work 
in winter; the men needed something 
hot. With paper cups now available, 
management took the coffee vendors 
to its heart. 

e War and Peace—Brock is probably 
the biggest in the business. At the war- 
time peak, he was selling up to 12,000 
lunches a day. Peace knocked that 
business galley west; Brock was left 
with a fleet of 60 trucks. To put his 
rolling stock to work, he launched a 
regular coffee service for lunch-box cus- 
tomers in 1947. Today 250 of his 400 
lunch-box stops take the coffee service, 
too. That adds up to 10,000 cups a day, 
10¢ for 8 oz. That’s 20% of the com- 
pany’s $1l-million annual gross. 

¢ The Right Note—Brock figures that 
the route man’s personality is the key 
to success. The vendor must be pleas- 
ant, or he won’t get customers. But he 
can’t be too pleasant. If he dawdles 
with workers or chats too long, foremen 
and superintendents will cock a jaun- 
diced eye. Factory gates will slam shut 
and stay that way. 
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INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


For Industry— Mathieson produces a wider 
array of heavy chemicals than any other 
manufacturer. Consumers may find it 
advantageous to discuss with Mathieson all 
their heavy chernical requirements. 


For Agriculture—Mathieson pioneered high 
analysis, pelletized fertilizers for more efficient 
and economical plant food. Sanitary milk 
production is aided, too, by Mathieson 


chlorine bactericides. 


For Public Health— Mathieson supplies 
chemicals for water purification, sewage 
treatment and swimming pool sanitation, and 
specializes in chlorine bactericides for general 
sanitation wherever foods and beverages 

are handled. 


Mathieson is known for dependability, too 
through capacity, diversity and flexibility 

of production and through technical and saleg 
leadership—which promise an even greater 
future of service to Industry, Agriculture 

and Public Health. 








Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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In Kimberly-Clark paper-making . 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
Finer Printing for You! 


SALES APPEAL IN LOGS? QUALITY CONTROL MAKES IT POSSIBLE WHEN THEY’RE MADE INTO NEW KIMBERLY-CLARK PRINTING PAPER! 


Before choosing any printing paper —Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel 


Made with the addition of strong 
sulphate -cooked fibers. Perma- 
nence, foldability,dimensional sta- 
bility make Hifect ideal for covers 
or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing. Litho- 
fect provides a moisture- and 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity ream-on-ream. 
A smooth performer on the press. 
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EVER TRY DIGESTING WOOD? It’s done at Kimberly-Clark 
when “postage stamp” chips are charged into acid-filled, 35-foot-high 
digesters. 10 hours of precision “cooking” turns these specially selected 
wood chips into pulp of controlled consistency. Added to other 
ingredients, it’s part of the secret behind the great new strength and 
resiliency of Kimberly-Clark paper. It’s the quality coated paper. 


PRINTERS PICK THE PAPER THAT'S PICK RESISTANT... 
because Kimberly-Clark paper is known not only for exceptional 
pick resistance, but for the ‘many other essential qualities of a truly 
outstanding sheet. And like the above pictured test for slack areas 
in the sheet, it’s checked 79 times from tree to press to assure the 
press performance and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
without an increase in printing cost! For at Kimberly- 
Clark, the industry’s most complete quality control system 
assures the press performance and reproduction of higher- 
priced grades! 

You'll see new whiteness and brightness, feel new 
smoothness, in all four coated papers. In make-ready, on 
large or small presses, you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing reproduction with 
that of any cther paper, at any price, you'll agree there’s 
a striking new difference in the quality of printing achieved 
—with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Kimberly-Clark for printability at its best. 
Yours —at the cost of ordinary paper. 


“FACE POWDER” FOR A PAPER’S “COMPLEXION.” 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all Kimberly-Clark 
papers, only soft, white clays of face-powder texture are used in the 
coating formulation. And now, a finer, more delicate balance of all 
coating ingredients gives this paper the smoothest, whitest printing 
surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, for 
Kimberly-Clark paper is tested on actual printing jobs before it 
reaches the market. Reprints, available to you, tell far more con- 
vincingly than a thousand words how your purchase will perform. 
It’s proof befere you buy that Kimberly-Clark gives you the print- 
ability of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Base of this plug-in coil is injection 
molded from Koppers Polystyrene 8X. 
Manufacturer: Bud Radio, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Molder: Nylon Molded Products 
Corp., Cleveland. 


@ Bud Radio, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, solved two troublesome prob- 
lems in the manufacture of these plug-in coils for radio transmitters 
by changing the coil base to Koppers Polystyrene 8X. 

“We have found Koppers Polystyrene especially suited to our 
purpose,” says A. N. Haas, company president. “We no longer have 
the problem of breaking or cracking that was all too common with 
a porcelain base. 

“In addition, we find that the problem of bent or distorted pins 
has been completely eliminated. With a porcelain base, it was neces- 
sary to spin the pins in the base. But use of Koppers Polystyrene 
permits them to be molded into the base.” 

Excellent electrical properties, low cost, light weight and good 
moisture resistance are other advantages of Koppers Polystyrene in 
this and many other applications. If your product can be made from 
a plastic material it will pay you to investigate the economy and 
other desirable properties of Koppers Polystyrenes. 

KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE HAS MADE 


MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


Koppers bn ead Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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Machine-Tool Importance 


Sirs: 

The timeliness of your editorial, “The 
Cutting Edge of Our Economic Power,” 
in the Jan. 13 issue is one more indi- 
cation to me that BUSINESS WEEK knows 
its business about business. We in the 
machine-tool industry have been ap- 
prehensive about the situation you de- 
scribe since the defense program began. 
Our efforts have all been directed to- 
ward getting the materials with which 
to build the machines the metalwork- 
ing industry needs so badly for winning 
the production race. In some cases, be- 
cause of lack of materials, skilled work- 
ers have been lost to machine-tool build- 
ers. When the materials become avail- 
able, the skilled workers will be gone. 

I'hough we realize the immensity of 
the job undertaken by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, we feel certain 
that they will see fit to recognize this 
situation in the immediate future. Edi- 
torial material such as yours will help 
them realize the need. 

Joserpn T. Vinpury 
rHE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Bills of Lading 


Sus: 

I think your Jan. 13 issue is especi- 
ally interesting to a person in the trans- 
portation field. I was particularly inter- 
ested in your article on page 28, “One 
Boss for ‘T'ransportation.”’ 

The problem of attempting to put 
all forms of transportation under one 
or possibly two agencies is one that will 
tax the minds of the top-flight trans- 
portation people. But it seems most cer- 
tainly in the interests of public economy 
and efficiency. 

One comment I should like to make, 
however, is that it does not now and 
has not for a long time required more 
than one bill of lading for an all-rail 
shipment to move between any two 
points in continental United States; 
hence, your statement that it now takes 
five bills of lading for a rail shipment to 
get from Boston to San Francisco is 
erroneous. It is still impossible to move 
freight on one bill of lading on ship- 
ments moving jointly by rail and’ inter- 
coastal waterway and,in a few other 
instances but definitely not in the case 
of straight all-rail shipments. 

H. W. SHOEMAKER 
BALDWIN, N. Y. 


eWe should have said that it can 
“take many bills of lading for one 
shipment—depending on how many 
forms of transport are used.” 
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Herman F. Zoll, Purchasing Agent and Arthur B. Sullivan, Chief Engineer of John 
R. Evans & Co. inspect the G-E motor starter that is giving motors throughout their 
plant the reliable control and protection needed to keep output up, rejects down. 


Martin Kelly, Evans Co. Plant Electrician, removes arc hood on G-E motor starter 
that isolates and protects each contact in its own chamter. 


NO SHUTDOWNS 
DUE TO 
STARTER FAILURE!” 


Here’s a tip on real motor-starter 
dependability from a 


leather-processing plant executive 


As chief engineer of a leather-processing plant, 
it’s Mr. Arthur B. Sullivan’s job to keep electrical 
equipment throughout the plant running smoothly. 
So it’s a safe bet he knows what he’s talking about 
when it comes to motor-starter dependability. 
Says Mr. Sullivan: “When a motor drive won’t 
start because its motor starter fails, we’re tied up 
until it’s fixed. We lose output and, if it’s a con- 
tinuous processing line our rejects may be high. 
“Because of this, we’ve had to compare starter 
against starter. We haven’t found one that beats 
this G-E starter. Since installing it, we’ve had prac- 
tically no shutdowns due to faulty starting. What’s 
more, this G-E starter is easier to install and serv- 


ice. We’re sold on it!” 


MAKE SURE YOUR PLANT 
ELECTRICIAN KNOWS ABOUT 
THESE G-E STARTER FEATURES: 


For Longer Life 


Fine silver contacts, “Strongbox” Magnet Coil, ““molded- 
in” coil lubricant. 


For Easier Maintenance 
A screwdriver is the only tool needed for servicing. All 
terminals are “up front”. 


For Greater Flexibility 
Contacts that are easily changed from normally open to 
normally closed. 


For details on the full line of G-E magnetic motor start- 
ers, write for Bulletin GEA-5153. Manual starters. for 
infrequent starting operations are described in Bulletin 
GEA-1522. For pricing and shipping data, phone or 
write your G-E representative or authorized G-E dis- 
tributor. Section A730-21, Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Con:pany, Schenectady 5, N,. Y. 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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1950 Industry Profits Hit All-Time Peak 


Record is likely to stand for years. Still, it’s distorted by 
inventory appreciation and scare buying. 


U.S. industry earned more money 
in 1950 than ever before and probably 
more than it will again for a long time. 
Profits in 1950 were inflated to some 
extent by inventory appreciation and 
scare buying, and the profit future is 
most uncertain. 

A good many companies haven’t pub- 
lished their annual reports yet. How- 
ever, the Council of Economic Advisers 
has made estimates that are expected 
to be pretty close. Here’s what the 
council figures: 

e Profits before taxes were $40.2- 
billion, better than any previous peace- 
time or wartime year. 

e Taxes were $18.3-billion, the 
highest ever. 

e Profits after taxes were $21.9- 
billion, a whole billion dollars ahead 
of the previous peak year of 1948. 
¢ Widely Spread—Perhaps the nicest 
thing about 1950’s big earnings was the 
way they were spread around the dif- 
ferent fields of industry. In some in- 
dustries not enough companies have 
reported yet to show a trend. But you 
can see already that a varied lot of 
industries have done much better than 
they did in 1949. 

Among them: the tire and rubber 
companies, the paper makers, steel com- 
panies, building-materials producers, 
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coal and metal producers. Other in- 
dustries, like the meat packers and the 
chemical producers, have done better, 
but not markedly better. 

Of the industries that have reported 
so far in 1951, it’s generally true that 
only the tobacco companies, the brew- 
ers, and the bakers have failed to do 
better in 1950 than they did in 1949. 
Some other industries that will probably 
show mediocre results: the movies, and 
the soft drink companies. 

None of the auto makers has re- 
ported yet. But General Motors, 
world’s largest corporation, probably 
earned a lot more in 1950 than in 
1949, and more than in 1948. Chrysler 
Corp. is expected to do well. Other 
auto manufacturers who publish annual 
reports may show mixed results. 
¢ More Coming—There are other in- 
dustries that did well in 1950 that 
haven’t been heard from yet. They 
include: most of the textile and oil 
companies, the aircraft manufacturers, 
the television manufacturers. The air- 
lines, which showed a lot of improve- 
ment toward the end of the year, 
haven’t reported yet. 

The boost in profits was not confined 
to manufacturing companies, as any 
follower of the stock market knows. 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. estimates that 


1950 earnings of Class I roads are 
somewhere around $750-million, com- 
— to about $440-million in 1949. 
‘ven the utility companies are going 
to turn in a pretty respectable report 
for 1950, with earnings somewhere 
around $820-million, as compared with 
$765-million in 1949. 

¢ The Peak—As they looked back at 
their most profitable year, U.S. busi- 
nessmen in most fields had an uneasy 
feeling that they had passed the peak. 
Taxes, price controls, credit controls, 
problems of conversion to military pro- 
duction—all these made the future 
pretty cloudy. Some economists were 
talking about the possibility of a 20% 
drop in 1951 corporate profits. Cer- 
tainly, some industries could be badly 
hurt in the mobilization period to 
come. 

¢ Appreciation—Furthermore, even the 
Council of Economic Advisers realized 
that 1950’s record profits were not as 
big as they looked. In one way, you can 
argue that U.S. corporations actually 
earned less in 1950 than in 1949—the 
year of deflation—and less than in profit- 
able 1948. 

The Council estimates that $4.7- 
billion of 1950’s $40.2-billion profits 
before taxes are based on inventory ap- 
preciation. It figures that this same 
$4.7-billion will have to be allowed for 
in estimating costs of replacing present 
inventory. 

Therefore, says the Council in its 
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annual report, the net funds available 
from 1950’s corporate profits are $17.2- 
billion, less than at the end of 1948 and 
1949. These net funds are what U.S. 
corporations have to use for plant ex- 
pansion, dividends, financing of ac- 
counts receivable, and building up of 
corporate assets. 

¢ Dividends—However, in 1950 U.S. 
corporations spent more for plant and 
equipment, and paid out more in 
dividends, than they did in 1949. The 
N. Y. Stock Exchange says that about 
26% more cash dividends were paid on 
its listed common stocks than in 1949 
(page 123). 

The stockholders who received those 
dividends—as well as management itself 
—could well reflect on what earnings 
and dividends were worth in terms of 
earlier years. Expressed as 1948 dollars, 
their 1950 dollars were worth about 
97¢, and going lower. In terms of the 
average 1935-1939 dollar, a 1950 dollar 
was worth about 57¢. 

That puts the corporate profits , of 
prewar years in another perspective. In 
1939, which was a slow year for busi- 
ness, corporate profits were $5-billion. 
On paper, 1950’s earnings were more 
than four times 1939’s. But in terms 
of purchasing power, they were only 
about 24 times as much. 
¢ Profit Margins—In spite of the de- 
clining power of the dollar, businessmen 
in many industries had good reason to 
be happy about what 1950 did to their 
profit margins. 

Among the most fortunate were the 
tire and rubber companies. Firestone, 
for instance, nearly doubled its profits, 
while boosting sales 20%. Dayton 
Rubber Co. turned an $83,000 deficit 
into a $2}-million profit, while boost- 
ing sales about 60%. 

Among the steel companies that have 
reported so far, Jones & Laughlin has 
shown the largest boost in profits and 
in profit margins. While upping sales 
about 26%, the company increased its 
profits about 77%. Bethlehem Steel 
boosted sales about 14%, profits by 
24%. Big Steel’s profit margin stayed 
the same, however. Sales and profits 
both rose about 30%. 

The only sizable metals producer 
to report early was American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co. American Zinc 
doubled its 1950 sales over the year 
before; profits rose from $573,915 to 
$3,802,808. 

Most of the other early-reporting 
companies who showed good-sized in- 
creases in profit margins were connected 
with the building-materials field or with 
the paper industry. Johns-Manville 
boosted profits about 33% while in- 
creasing sales about 25%. Hajoca Corp. 
more than doubled its net income; sales 
rose about 27%. Brown Co., in the 
paper field, nearly quadrupled profits 
while increasing sales about 23%. St. 
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“A few appropriate remarks”. . . 


...8o read President Lincoln's invitation to make an address at 
Gettysburg. Popular legend has it that President Lincoln was almost 
equally casual in preparing his immortal words. Not so—say most his- 
torians— Lincoln did not jot down the Gettysburg Address during 

his train ride to the dedication. 

It is now believed that his message was carefully thought out well in 

advance. Actually, there are five copies of the address in Lincoln’s own 
handwriting. The first two drafts—one of which Lincoln 
took with him to the ceremony —are in the 
library of Congress. 
Everyday busi ges are 
not intended to attain the stature 
of the Gettysburg Address. But, 
they are important to you. Your 
business correspondence is your 
company’s representative. Be 
sure your letterhead reflects the 
quality of your product or serv- 
ice by using Gilbert Quality 
Papers. 

Ask your printer, lithographer 
or engraver for samples of Gilbert 
new-cotton-fibre-content 
papers with matching 
envelopes. 





“Gi LBERT 


PAPER COMPANY 


BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM ° SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


A good letter is always better - written on a Gilbert Bond 
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It pays to 


do business in 


Regis Paper Co. more than doubled 
profits on a sales volume up about 20%. 


¢ Prospects—But even the most op- 


timistic executives in these fields could 
hardly expect that their companies 
would earn as much in 1951] as in 1950. 
Higher taxes and price ceilings would 
hit them all. Last week, for instance, 
Truman asked Congress to raise $3-bil- 
lion more in corporate taxes in 1951. 


Individual industries have their own 
particular problems. Home building 
is certainly due for a sharp drop in 
1951. Steel companies will be affected 
by price ceilings, conversion to low- 
profit-margin government work, and 
curbs on consumer buying. The same 
will be true of the auto firms. And the 
tire industry will sell more and more 
of its products to the government. 


New York State 


Nearness to subcontractors 
and suppliers is a boon to man- 
ufacturers holding prime de- 
fense contracts. The Empire 
State puts a multitude of proc- 
essed and semi-processed ma- 
terials plus all forms of manu- 
facturing equipment at your 
front door. Detailed informa- 
tion on the production facili- 
ties of 2,000 plants engaged in 
various metal-working opera- 
tions is also on file in Albany 
and readily available. For help 
in solving your defense-pro- 
duction problems, write: N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 131, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y. 

















NIBROC* TOWELS 


World’s Largest 
Selling Towel for Industrial 
and Institutional Use 








Best for schools, office buildings, fac- 
tories, stores, hospitals. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-3. 


A PRODUCT OF 


[ouasrry / 
vy BRO ; 
¥ ompany 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Can Co. 
Americon Zinc 
Armour & Co.* 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Bayuk Cigars 
Bethlehem Steel 
Brown Co.** 


Case (J. 1.)* 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Celotex Corp. * 
Dayton Rubber Co.* 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


- Divco Corp.* 


Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Freeport Sulphur 

Hajoca Corp. 

Hercules Powder 

Hooker Electrochemical** 
International Harvester* 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Lamson’ & Sessions Co. 
Gar Wood Industries* 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Lone Star Cement Corp. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Mengel Co. 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Oliver Corp.* 

Paragon Electric Co.** 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
Real Silk Hosiery 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 
Russell Mfg. Co.* * 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Savage Arms Corp. 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Swift & Co.* 

Tennessee Gas Transmission 
U. S. Lines Co. 

U.S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
Ward Baking Co. 

Warner Co. 

Watervliet Paper Co. 
Whitman (Wm.) Co.** 
"Yeor ended Oct. 31. 

**Year ended Nov. 30. 
d—deficit. 


1950 


$41,212,520 
32,254,811 
3,802,808 
19,038,787 
40,842,000 
737,917 
122,976,071 
4,021,000 
15,136,050 
29,264,285 
3,003,552 
2,241,014 
2,786,488 
1,047,737 
992,361 
3,231,000 
33,267,561 
6,768,739 
1,247,219 
14,528,652 
3,770,301 
66,714,716 
22,814,491 
1,780,000 
42,098,322 
29,058,231 
9,935,521 
8,994,014 
2,700,000 
5,429,266 
21,110,431 
6,241,240 
258,285 
4,799,953 
629,310 
40,258,003 
357,560 
11,623,744 
3,102,250 
5,275,858 
728,037 
16,142,586 
12,654,643 
3,155,000 
215,337,655 
124,113,851 
3,139,350 
3,212,558 
516,129 
1,095,208 


_ Earnings Boxscore: 50 \ vs. $49 vs." : 


Net Profits 


1949 


$37,150,977 
27,683,690 
573,915 
558,189 
27,210,432 
733,835 
99,283,539 
1,091,710 
17,607,392 
18,834,787 


1,949,190 


483,106 
1,321,315 
739,786 
580,631 
5,045,930 
17,823,621 
5,902,314 
526,487 

_ 9,951,960 
2,560,769 
61,270,433 
14,368,926 
1,026,511 
399,559 
29,566,694 
9,807,603 
6,991,012 
d169,080 
2,900,635 
21,676,903 
6,141,243 
115,914 
3,682,455 
354,464 
40,454,161 


8, 
5 Sorat 
165,908,829 129,627, 845 


92,210,192 
3,172,902 
2,632,953 

444,375 
855,025 
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1948 


$31,771,204 
26,910,269 
935,250 
2,552,547 
35,657,124 
2,126,516 
90,347,560 
3,936,278 
10,376,888 
13,772,581 
6,785,189 
743,870 
2,206,402 
1,710,349 
2,212,593 
4,325,867 
26,674,344 
4,338,089 
1,421,115 
10,947,062 
2,926,196 
55,679,337 
15,440,475 
1,855,777 
2,088,988 
29,261,121 
7,755,541 
4,822,811 
1,829,482 
6,418,222 
21,313,736 
7,906,070 
45,901 
6,175,630 
994.066 
34,617,203 
404,255 
14,859,803 
1,910,644 
3,910,872 
919,926 


. $:761,266 
* 3,421,996 


102,335, aa 
3,685,443 
2,23°5,897 

"510, 150. 
3,452,029 
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Is your business eye 
on Canada? 





PA DANIK of 
OVA SCOTTA 








for the Banking 
assistance 
you will need 


More than 360 branches in Canada and abroad and corre- 
spondents wherever men trade. 

General Office: New York Office: 
TORONTO, CANADA 49 WALL STREET 





CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 
AS AT 31st OCTOBER, 1950 
ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks ; $146,389,682.72 Notes in circulation : 51,363.62 
Government and other public securities not exceed- Deposits 749,011,841.98 


bad and doubtful debts). 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and let- 
ters of credit {as per contra) : 





; 246,952,212.30 Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding.... 27,145,888.52 


Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market value 23,229,629.07 Other liabilities 


27,311,764.01 Capital 
Reserve fund . 


Dividends declared and unpaid. 
327,335,982.78 Provision for extra distribution. 


27,145,888.52 
19,121,740.60 
620,624.13 


$818,107,524.13 H. L. ENMAN 


President 


2,018,083.22 
12,000,000.00 
24,000,000.00 
425,779.72 
240,000.00 


Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss Account 3,214,567.07 


$818,107,524.13 


C. SYDNEY FROST 
General Manager 
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See Manpower 
deliver MORE Power 


by means of 
CLARK YARDLIFTS 


ou ll make THE MOST OF MANPOWER BY MAKING MAN- 
POWER MORE PRODUCTIVE through use of Clark Yardlift 
fork trucks — pneumatic-tired huskies designed especially for outdoor 
handling of heavy, bulky loads. Fast, easy to maneuver and safe, 
these machines possess amazing stability in operation over rough 
surfaces. Three capacities— 2,000, 4,000 and 6,000 pounds. 


HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


You'll find many prac- 
tical ideas for getting 
more power from man- 
power in ‘Material 
Handling News’ and 
in the Clark Condensed 
Catalog—please use 
the coupon 


The field of Materials Handling offers Industry 
its richest opportunities for increased productive 
capacity, improved efficiency, better employee 
relations—and substantial cash savings . . . And 
the ideal tools with which to achieve those benefits 
are the Clark Yardlifts and other machines and 
special devices that constitute the Leadership Line. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS ~- INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 
Please send: () Material Handling News () Condensed Catalog 





Name 





Firm Name 





Street 











World Bank Bonds 


Black says institution will 
soon offer $50-million to $100- 
million issue. New method of 
selling will be used. 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World 
Bank) will hunt for a sizable chunk of 
money in the Wall Street new issues 
mart within the next few months. 
«How Big?—World Bank president 
Eugene Black wasn’t sure how big the 
chunk would be when he announced 
the projected bond sale last week. His 
guess was that it would run between 
$50-million and $100-million. 

The new issue will be sold in a new 
way, Black said. He pointed out that 
previous methods had certain disadvan- 
tages, though they turned out satisfac- 
torily for the bank. Here’s his version 
of the earlier methods, plus what was 
wrong with them: 

¢ The World Bank’s last previous 
loan was handled by competitive bid- 
ding (BW—Feb.4’50,p77). Black said 
the bidding produced such a “good 
price that the bonds didn’t sell well” 
at retail. 

¢ Its initial financing had used the 
1,700 members of the National Assn. 
of Security Dealers on an agency basis 
(BW-—Jul.12’47 p73). Black said that 
involved so many investment houses 
that it proved “unwieldy.” 

To get around these disadvantages, 

the World Bank has organized a sell- 
ing group of some 400 investment 
houses and banks to handle all its 
future public financing. The group in- 
cludes everyone who had been rep- 
resented in the four syndicates that 
bid for last winter’s World Bank offer- 
ing. Selling activities will be guided by 
a managerial group consisting of 10 
banks and 22 investment-banking firms 
that were leaders in the bidding syndi- 
cates. 
e Agency Basis—All the offerings will 
be handled on a selling agency basis, 
with no underwriting commitments on 
the part of the selling group. Black 
says the sellers will get reasonable com- 
pensation for their work. 

World Bank is planning another 
change in its financing methods. From 
now on it will borrow just enough to 
meet current needs, thus avoiding need- 
less interest payments. Black says that 
requirements will be estimated two or 
three months ahead, and “we will bor- 
row just enough to cover.” 

The bank also intends to avoid short- 
term issues in the future, will sell 20- 
year to 30-year bonds instead. Not all 
new financing will be limited to U.S. 
dollar issues. Conversations are already 
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going on in Canada and Switzerland 
for issues there. 
¢ Commitments—Right now, just about 
all the bank’s available funds are com- 
mitted. ‘That doesn’t mean that they 
are fully employed; some borrowers 
have drawn down only a part of pre- 
viously arranged loans. In fact, the 
bank still has almost $450-million in 
cash and ‘Treasury issues in its vaults. 
Black says the bank has yet to meet 
any sort of default in its more than 
$1-billion in loan commitments. (That’s 
not surprising, since the bank is less 
than four years old.) And Black adds 
that private investors are beginning to 
show more interest in the bank’s loan 
portfolio. The World Bank has sold 
three or four such loans to outsiders, 
without the institution’s guarantee. 
More such deals are being discussed. 


D&C Diversifies 


Shipping company’s pur- 
chase of American Optical Co. 
stock may lead to entry into 
still more fields. 


Steamship business on the Great 
Lakes has always had rough going, partly 
because of the short season (March 
through November). So one operating 
company—the Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co.—that has had trouble 
maintaining profits is branching out. 
Its first expansion is into ther optical 
field. 

D&C made the strategic move last 
week, when it became the largest stock 
holder of American Optical Co. It 
acquired 120,000 shares—about 18.5% 
of the outstanding stock. 

The purchase was made through 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which had just 
picked up a little more than half of 
the optical company’s outstanding 
shares through purchases made from 
the Wells family, former controlling 
interest. (What Kuhn, Loeb planned 
to do with the remaining 206,000 
shares it had bought was still a financial 
secret; but rumors were that several 
investment trusts had acquired them.) 
¢ Business Good—At D&C, the pur- 
chase was the second recent piece of 
good news. ‘The first was that D&C had 
purchased 39,500 shares of its own stock 
at a price considerably under book 
value. Through these moves, energetic 
George J. Kolowich, D&C head, had 
not only broadened his company’s op- 
erations, but had also increased the 
stock’s book value nearly 501%. More- 
over, he had also provided a_ likely 
source of dividends for his stockholders, 
and put to work more than $4-million 
of previously idle cash. 

Some Detroiters saw in Kolowich’s 
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Give | 
MORE Power to Manpower 
use CLARK powered HAND TRUCKS 





MORE POWER! « AUTOMATIC ACCELERA- 
TION # TAKES BATTERY UP TO 19-PLATE 

© SHORTEST TURNING RADIUS « FIRST IN 
GRADABILITY, IN ACCESSIBILITY FOR 
MAINTENANCE « MOTOR MOUNTED 

1N DRIVE- WHEEL 








© 24-HOUR RAMP SERVICE! ¢ HEAVY-DUTY 
VANE-TYPE HYDRAULIC UNITS FOR HIGH 
EFFICIENCY AND DURABILITY * AUTO- 
MATIC TORQUE MULTIPLICATION « 

TOPS FOR SMOOTHNESS AND 

EASY CONTROL * MOTOR 

MOUNTED IN DRIVE- 

WHEEL 


Ohere’s A SURE WAY TO GiVE MORE POWER To man- 
POWER! —Simply install Clark Powered Hand Trucks. You 
multiply many times over the amount of work a man alone 
can do. The men are better satisfied, too—and they’re 
worth more to themselves as well as to you. Production is 
boosted, accidents and injuries are decreased, employee 
relations are improved, economy is strengthened. 


Rich returns in time and money available to you in 
these revolutionary new materials-handling machines— 


V Be sure to see the CLARK EXHIBITS at the 4th 
National Materials Handling Exposition, Chicago, 
April 30-May 4, 1951. 


More power for your manpower can 


start with our Hand 
Truck Book. We'll 
be glad to send 
you @ copy on 
request. 


[4 RK ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 
CLA FORK TRUCKS 
AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - yo TOWING TRACTORS 


Pei, 


~ Lat a: ee ee yA 
INDUSTRIAL TL UCK DIVISION - CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 
Please sena: Powered Hand Truck Book [] Condensed Catalog 
Name 





Firm Name 
Street. 
City. 

















AN A.B.C. WAY TO CONSERVE MANPOWER 


erwork Simplification 


Better Records Faster at Lower Cost. 


A Connecticut manufacturer reduced clerical hours for one de- 
partment by $13,000 annually. Work proceeds to production 
much faster. This and other experiences in Paperwork Simpli- 
fication* suggest how you can apply the same basic “scientific 
method” for positive improvement of any wasteful written 
record system in your business: 


A. Develop the best procedure. Techniques and tools intro- 
duced by Standard Register simplify analysis—highlight 
ways to eliminate, combine, change steps for effective 
System operation. 


B. Simplify the writing method. Form Flow Electric Regis- 
ters, in this case, make key-record preparation an easy, 
fast, continuous operation.* 


€C. Design the most efficient form. Specific fact-finding led 
to construction of five-part combination “Factory Tick- 
et,” which eliminated costly, needless, clerical labor.* 


*PS., our magazine, details such cases of simplifying procedure, 
writing method and form design—a system’s A, B, C’s. It’s a 
free information service. Write The Standard Register Com- 
pany, 702 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


\° Srandard Register ol 


the original marginally Pv 


1o Coentinvous — 


N 


Fo' maximum ethic ency on 


n oll principal aves 


hn TABULNTING, TY 
i offices © 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 

PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
INDER 
Advances form into 
new writing position 

in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 





move a pattern that would end in a 
complete diversification of his com- 
pany. According to them, Lakes navi- 
gation has passed its prime as an earn- 
ings medium. D&C has steadily lost 
money in recent years, and did so in 
the last fiscal year, ended Nov. 30, 
1950. 

¢ Optical Dividends—Acquisition — of 
the American Optical stock—at less 
than $36 a share, compared with a 
going market price of around $40 over 
the counter—provided an answer to 
one of Kolowich’s problems: what to 
do with cash on hand. 

This money came mostly from the 
government for the use of D&C boats 
by the Navy during World War II. 
These payments fattened up the once 
slim company treasury. 

But the directors didn’t want to de- 
clare a special dividend: Kolowich con- 
trols about 160,000 of the 460,000 
shares now outstanding. A big dividend 
would simply multiply his personal in- 
come tax burden, leave comparatively 
little for himself as the fruits of his de 
velopment work (BW—Dec.17'49,p78). 

The prospect of American Optical 
dividends was a shot in the arm for 
D&C stockholders, lately worried about 
future Detroit-based operations. 

The company’s docks on the Detroit 
River have been condemned by the 
city, to make room for a civic watet- 
front development now in the works. 
The company has other docking facili- 
ties, but not enough for its past scale 
of operations. And no additions have 
been set up—even though the start of 
the navigation season is little more 
than two months off. 
¢ Coupon Clipper Plus—What Kolo- 
wich will do in American Optical, be- 
sides collect dividends, is anybody’s 
guess. But the odds are that he will 
move into administration eventually. 
Detroiters know his personal ambitions, 
and active entrance into American Op- 
tical affairs, with his business develop- 
ment record, would be, they believe, 
welcome news to the Kuhn, Loeb buy- 
ing group. E 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Stock trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange hit 70.2-million shares in 
January. That’s the highest for any 
month since July, 1933, and the best 
January since 1929. 


+ 
Higher taxes: Add Connecticut and 
New Hampshire to the states seeking 
to meet increased operating costs in 
1951 (BW—Feb.3’51,p78). Connecti- 
cut is talking of hiking its sales tax 
from 2% to 3%, the corporation tax 
from 3% to 4%: New Hampshire is 
considering a new 2% sales tax. 
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“We banned office noise 
in Boston!” says Bob Webb? 


ILLING office noise is Webb’s job, and he’s proud of his success 

in and around Boston. But wherever you live, you can get relief 
from nerve-jangling office noise with the same expert Gold Bond 
Acoustical service. It’s fast—won’t interrupt your routine. It'll fit 
your budget—there’s a wide variety of Gold Bond Sound Condition- 
ing products to choose from. 


Bob Webb of Dillaby Fireproofing Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Central Roofing Co. | Abilene, Texas 


Lydick-Browne Roofing Co. | 
E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc. | 


Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. | 


J. F. Ryan Company 
Badhbam Insulation Co., Inc. 
Rees & Zale, Inc. 
Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 
J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 
A, A, Metts Co. 
Geo. W, Wallace 
Fisher-Busse Co. 
National Sound Control Co. 
H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. 
South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
Myron Cornish & Co. 
Jobn C. Reeves & Co. 
H. N. Wikelund & Co. 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
Lee Building Specialties Co. 
Southwest Acoustical Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 
Healey & Popovich 
Northwest Michigan 
Acoustical Co. 
J. A. Walsh & Co. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Best Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Crawford Door Sales Co. 
The Sound Control Co. 
Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 
Acoustical Sales & Engineering Co. 
Schauer Co., inc. 
R. R. McGregor & Associates 
LeVan Tile Company 
Building Specialties Co. 
National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter-Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. 
Standard Floor Co. 
MeL. T. O’Ferrall & Co. 
Modern Floors, Inc. 
Jobnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heat Control Insulation Co. 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Rhodes-Rodier Co. 
Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 
Missouri Bu.lders Specialty Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
J. F. Kelley Co. 
A, W. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Todd Roberts Insulation Co. 
Wester Acoustical & Insul. Co. 


CANADA: William G. Kerr 





Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass.... m 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Iil. 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Obio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

El Paso, Texas 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jobnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Merrill, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pharr, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Rockford, lil. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Washington, D. C. 
(Arlington) 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Vichita, Kans. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Toronto, Ontario 


Your new quiet office will heighten efficiency and strengthen morale 
—two mighty important factors these days. So call in your nearest 
Gold Bond Applicator today. He’s a factory-appointed sound control 
engineer, an expert at making offices guiet! 


Here’s how this Gold Bond Sound Control Plan works: 


1 EXPERT SERVICE AND INSTALLATION. 

Find the name of your nearest ap- 
plicator in the list at left. He'll be 
glad to talk over your noise problem 
at no cost or obligation to you. He'll 
show you samples of Gold Bond's 
big variety of acoustical products 
and tell you which is best for the 
job. And his expert, factory-trained 
crews will work nights or on week- 
ends so they won't get in your way. 


? BIGGEST SELECTION AVAILABLE. 

Every sound conditioning job 
has its own problems. Your office 
may have an unusual ceiling design. 
Or you may have very little money 
for modernizing purposes. That’s 
why Gold Bond makes many differ- 
ent Acoustical products to cover 
every possible need and meet any 
budget. No one else offers such a 
wide variety. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 
Why put up with annoying office 
noise a day longer? Call your local 
Gold Bond Acoustical Applicator 
today! Or write Department BW-21, 
National Gypsum Company, Buf- 

falo 2, New York. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e« 


“ 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. Your Gold Bond 
Applicator will sound condition your office 
at night or on weekends. 


wash- 


BEAUTIFUL RESULTS. A big variety 0, 
colors, 


able and repaintable surfaces an 
priced to fit your budget. 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


_ Gold Bond 


‘Acoustical Products 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 





Par iewrenrsicastphenMimeieaend thie chdexiencennaccescearen Toate 


PRESENTS UNUSUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY AS A LOCATION FOR 
INDUSTRY NEEDING HIGH- 
GRADE ADAPTABLE MALE 
AND FEMALE LABOR— 

IN ADDITION, OF COURSE, 
TO LOW COST POWER, 
NATURAL GAS, UNLIMITED 


WATER AND LOW TAXES. 


Write this Division of State 
Government for detailed 
information. Your inquiry will 
be handled promptly and 


confidentially. 


Dept. A 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL BLDG. + LINCOLN 
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Stocks Rise As Profits Weaken 


Fear of a long inflation period sends investors scurrying to 
buy common stocks—reversing the 1948 trend, when deflation 
threatened the market. Rails are ahead of industrials. 


As the prospects for corporate profits 

grow dimmer, stock prices are going 
higher and higher (chart, above). This 
paradox shows how things have changed 
around Wall Street. In 1947 and 1948, 
the stock market was at the other ex- 
treme. Earnings got better and better; 
but stock prices refused to pay any at- 
tention. 
e Inflation Worries—Perhaps the major 
reason for this shift in the market pic- 
ture is that a few years back people were 
worried that deflation was just around 
the corner. Now they're afraid we're 
in for a long period of inflation. 

That is why pension funds and 
trustees have been buying common 
stocks in heavy volume (BW —Dec.16 
’50,p106). That’s why New York life 
insurance companies are trying to get 
the legislature’s O.K. to invest 5% of 
their assets in common stocks (BW— 
Feb.3’51,p81). It’s why more and more 
individual investors have been preferring 
stocks to bonds. 

Of course, a lot of these buyers say 
that the reason they are buying common 


stocks is that bonds yield only 24% to 
3%, while they can average between 
6% and 7% (based on 1950 dividends) 
from “good” common stocks. 

But that’s only another way of saying 
they are worried about inflation. As 
long as the federal debt requires a ceil- 
ing on government-bond yields (page 
148), and thus an indirect ceiling on 
corporate-bond yields, investors are go- 
ing to funnel much of their investment 
funds into common stocks. This will 
give them better yields and supply more 
dollars to maintain yesterday’s standard 
of living. 
¢ Rail Paradox—This doesn’t explain 
why rail stocks have done so much bet- 
ter than industrial shares since Korea 
(chart, above). Inflation is supposed to 
hurt railroads by boosting their costs 
while rates remain relatively inflexible. 
But since most railroads have a heavy 
debt structure, their common stock has 
a lot of leverage. Even a small increase 
in earnings can produce big income 
gains for the commons. And railroads 
have a favorable tax position (BW— 
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Dec.23’50,p52). Investors seem to be 
impressed by these factors. 

¢ Rumors—So, looking at the long-term 
picture, the industrial shares in the 
stock market have plenty of prospec- 
tive buying support from investors. But 
this very fact is bound to attract buying 
by others: speculators who hope to sell 
their stock at a higher price to some- 
body else, rather than hang on to it in- 
definitely for the sake of dividends. 
When speculators flood the market, 
stock prices become vulnerable to bad 
news, even to rumors. 

Signs indicate that speculation has 
grown a lot in recent weeks, though mar- 
ket analysts don’t agree on whether it’s 
developed far enough to be dangerous. 
Lately the low-priced stocks have 
tended to dominate the list of market 
leaders. The gap between Standard & 
Poor’s index of low-priced stocks and 


its index of high-grade stocks hasn’t 
been so wide since 1946. 

And the market is going to have 
more than rumors to contend with over 
the next few months. It will have 
higher taxes, price ceilings, conversion 
problems, possibly more bad news on 
the international situation. So far, 
stock prices have ignored these factors. 
But stock prices may not do that in- 
definitely. 

That’s why an increasing number of 
Wall Street’s shrewder market advisers 
have lately turned more cautious than 
ever in their counseling of clients. As 
they view the near term picture, many 
in the market now would be smart if 
(1) they started cashing in some of the 
handsome paper profits they have ac- 
cumulated and (2) they adopted a 
“stop, look, and listen” attitude where 
new purchases are concerned. 


Big Board 1950 Dividends Up $1.1-Billion 


Like corporate earnings generally 
(page 114), cash dividend payments on 
commons listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange last year were the highest on 
record. 

As the tabulation below shows, these 
payments zoomed to more than $5.4- 
billion. That’s $1.1-billion, or 26%, 
higher than in 1949. 

The showing was pretty much across 
the board. Almost 90% of all com- 
mons listed at the yearend, for example, 
were 1950 dividend payers. Over 56% 
paid more than in 1949, and another 
26% kept their rates unchanged: Only 
10% had to reduce them. 


Dividend 
Payers 
1949 1950 


Number 


Aircraft 18 
Amusement. . 18 
Automotive 61 
Builiing trade 

Chemical 


Electrical equipment 
Farm machinery 
Financial 

Food, beverages 


Leathe. 


Machinery, metals 
M:ning 

Office equipment. . 
Paper, publ 4 
Petroleum & natural gas 


Railroad, R. R. equipment 

Real estate 10 
Retail trade 71 
Rubber omnes 9 
Shipbuilding, operating 11 


Steel, iron...... we 39 
Textile..... 43 
Tobacco..... 16 
Utilities. Pr 100 
U. S. Co.'s oper. abroad 25 


Foreign companies ; 18 
Other companies ‘ 18 
Total 1,039 908 
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Dividend Results 


Higher 


Dollarwise, the auto group was the 
most spectacular. It alone accounted 
for some 22% of all the gain scored, 
even though guto dividend payments 
actually made up less than 7% of the 
over-all total. 

As might be expected, General 
Motors Corp.’s disbursements were a 
big lever in sending the figures up. 
Payments on its common. stock ac- 
counted for almost 16% of last year’s 
dividend gain, though accounting for 
less than 10% of the 1950 total. Du 
Pont—which holds 22.7% of GM’s out- 
standing common—provided 4% of the 


total, but an impressive 8% of the gain. 


Approx. Amount % 
of Dividends Change 


000 omitted) 1950 
1950 ws. 1949 


1950 vs. 1949 
Same Reduced 1949 
4 2 $35,421 $46,566 +31. 5% 
7 54,475 + 71,409 
14 s 520,271 769 ,683 
6 71 83,767 
18 K 493, 670 , 482 


100, 168 ,2 
50 60.9 
81 116,546 
216 > 233,233 
20,: 19,203 


2 
7 


161, 201 ,042 
145 , 303 183 
31,773 34, 
69,541 83 
822 709 


599 240 
663 15,951 

869 270,993 
2,627 43,583 
, 320 , 838 


613 5,781 

717 500 

669 409 -- 3 
, 333 975 +20 
364 3,112 +13 


94,505 537 +17.0 
25,916 37,521 +44.8 


$4,284,796 $5,403,664 +26.1% 





Mrs. Clinton Chastek, Route 2, Hopkins, 
Minn., does her grocery shopping for a 
family of six—all big eaters, she says. 


Farmers Bigger Buyers 
of Packaged Foods 
than City Families 


Sales to Midwest Farm Families 
43.2% Higher, Studies Show 


Here’s a fact to bear in mind when 
you plan your advertising-selling 
campaign for the Midwest 8 states: 

Eating habits of farmers are like 
those of urban dwellers. But farm- 
ers’ wives do more home cooking 
and prepare more meals, for bigger 
families with bigger appetites. With 
the exception of meat, eggs, milk 
and fresh vegetables, Midwest food 
markets get more business from 
farmers—43.2% more in sales of 
16 different packaged foods—than 
they do from city families. 


Selling ‘‘the world’s richest farm 
market” is a one package propo- 
sition—one order, one plate with a 
substantial savings in rates— 
through the Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit. Investigate to determine the 
sales potency of these locally- 
edited papers. 


MIDWEST 4“ UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and Indiana) 
Offices of Midwest Representatives 


250 Park Avenue, New York... 59 East Madison Street; 
Chicago ...542 Center Building, Detroit... Russ Building; 
San Francisco . . . 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 





You advertise 
in Business Week when 
you want to influence 
management men 











For LOWER 
INDUSTRIAL 
COSTS 


Choose 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


BECAUSE extensive rail, truck and 
steamship services insure ample 
TRANSPORTATION 


For full details, write 
ARTHUR M. FIELD, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 


LET US .BUILD A 
LOW COST PLANT FOR YOU 





IN THE STOCKYARDS and packing houses, workers are angry over wage talks, and . . . 


Pay Freeze Produces Strikes 


Chicago packing house trouble this week is only first of 
wage-stabilization strikes to come. As in World War'll, unions will 
turn to walkouts to force changes in Washington policy. 


The “demonstrations” by CIO pack- 
ing house workers this week were a 
preview of wage-stabilization strikes 
ahead. While the stockyard workers 
protested against delays in wage talks, 
signs of labor unrest multiplied in other 
industries and other areas. 

The spreading uncertainty had two 
common factors: Unions want quick 
wage hikes; employers are reluctant to 
settle before the national wage policy 
takes clearer shape. In the clash be- 
tween the two, you are likely to see 
many of the same “demonstrations” 
that broke out in World War II. Then, 
walkouts to protest or force a change 
in Washington policy--or to pressure a 
board to speed up its work—were fa- 
miliar phenomena. 

e Contract Reopening—Last August, 
CIO and AFL packing house unions 
signed two-year contracts with the Big 
Four packers—Swift & Co., Armour & 
Co., Cudahy Packing Co., and Wilson 
& Co. The separate, but similar, CIO 


and AFL agreements gave 11¢-an-hour 
raises and provided for reopenings on 
wages every six months. The first re- 
opening date is Feb. 11; wage talks 
have been going on since last Dec. 11, 
and getting nowhere. 

The AFL and CIO unions—nominal 
rivals, but partners in adversity—are co- 
ordinating their bargaining strategy and 
are after the same unspecified wage 
gains. 

Both say that the 11¢ increase they 
got last year seemed good at the time, 
but has been dwarfed since then by 
three things: the steep climb in living 
costs; Philip Murray's 16¢ raise for 
steelworkers; and John L. Lewis’ 20¢ 
increase for coal miners. All that the 
unions—or companies—will say about 
the new wage demands is that they lie 
somewhere between 5¢ an hour and 
15¢ an hour. 

e Raise Is Certain—Spokesmen for the 
meat packers candidly admit that the 
packers will have to give some increase 
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under the reopener clause. The only 
question is: How much? 

So far, the packers haven’t made any 
definite money offer to the unions— 
for a reason the companies consider 
sound. They say they want to be sure 
about the “definite” W age Stabilization 
Board policy on raises before they com- 
mit themselves to an offer. They don’t 
want to do anything, for instance, that 
might heap more meat-pricing criticism 
on major packers. And they say that 
higher prices and higher wages must 
go together. 
¢ Unions Disagree—Unions disagree 
about that. They say the packers’ posi- 
tion is just a “subterfuge” and that com- 
panies aren’t “negotiating in good faith” 
on a wage boost. They want the Wage 
Stabilization Board to do something 
about it. Ralph Helstein, president of 
the CIO union, and Earl W. Jimerson, 
head of the AFL’s packing house work- 
ers, telegraphed Cyrus S. Ching, WSB 
chairman, on Jan. 30: 

“While general policy (of the gov- 

ernment) was stalled and price levels 
skyrocketed to record heights, the com- 
panies have been marking time and 
not negotiating freely as in the past. 
Under normal circumstances, we could 
have reached an agreement. . . . We 
urge that you (advise companies) that 
nothing in the new orders excuses them 
from negotiating in good faith on wage 
agreements subject to board policy or 
board approval.” 
e “Out of Control”—The next day 
Helstein wired Ching that a continued 
1efusal of employers to negotiate ‘will 
provoke the deepest resentment among 
the nation’s packing house workers. 
This resentment . . . has already resulted 
in widespread local stoppages and 
threats of many more. If the present 
condition is allowed to continue, I fear 
the situation may get completely out 
of control.” 

Helstein and Jimerson also urged 
labor representatives on WSB to use 
their influence to get the board to pre- 
serve “‘free collective bargaining and 
fair wages.” 
¢ Companies Reply—Swift and Armour 
denied any “‘breakoff’’ in bargaining. 
Both announced that negotiations are 
just in a “recess until the wage situation 
is clarified.” 

Meanwhile, CIO’s packing house 
workers were quitting jobs, usually 
without advance notice, in scattered 
demonstrations. They posted slogans— 
“No Wage Increase, No Work’ *_aimed 

as much at WSB as at employers. And 
they reminded management that pres- 
ent contracts permit a full-scale strike 
if no wage deal can be worked out. 

AFL workers did not join in the 
demonstrations. A union spokesman 
said that “‘we always live up to our con- 
tracts. Strikes will come at the proper 
time, not sporadically.” 
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When judging construction 


choose CONCRETE for its Gas 
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Concrete structures can 
be designed to with- 
stand any natural wear- 
ing action—under- 
water, underground or 
in the atmosphere. 
Concrete resists decay, 
storms, ser vermin. 
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Concrete construction 
gives you more for your 
money. Its first cost is 
moderate, it needs less 
maintenance and lasts 
longer. Result: low 
annual cost, the true 


‘Sa 
measure of economy. 


Tirusafely 
Don’t gamble lives and 
property against fire 
when you can build with 
long-lasting, firesafe 
concrete. You'll enjoy 
great peace of mind if 
you know you have 
“Bheceoseen this oo 


Concrete construction 
makes for better living 
and working conditions 
through its adaptability 
to such widespread uses 
in homes, stores, public 
buildings, pavements, 
farms and A saseaien works. 


CORE ISA 


PORTLAND CEMENT ee 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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- . . record the 

: ” 

proceedings! 
The modern recorder has an im- 
portant place at the conference 
table. Important decisions and 
“follow-ups”’ are recorded for ref- 
erence and action. Another vital 
business machine speeds business 
operation, 


_fecoxfyay 


TAPE-DISC RECORDIO 


A precision Tape and Disc Re- 
corder . .. one hour of record- 
ing on five inch reel of tape... 
up to 10 inch disc copies of tape 
recordings can be made 

tape can be erased and reused 
‘ - phonograph . . . public 
address system ... records from 
mike or telephone to disc or 
tape... high fidelity . . . port- 
able . . . weighs only 27 pounds 
. « « low priced WRITE 
FOR CIRCULAR B.-10, 


**At leading radio and music stores 
everywhere'’ 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


FAR HIGHER 
CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


— SURETY SURESEAL 


synthetic rubber 

INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
Sureseal Synthetic has higher chemical re- 
sistance—and much higher snag and abrasion 
resistance — than rubber or standard syn- 
thetics . . means better hand protection, 
lower glove costs. Ask your distributor or 
write: DEPT. W-2 


THE SURETY RUBBER CO. Carroliton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of industrial & household gloves, coated 
fabric work gloves, and li ‘ safety equip 








IN LOTS \ 
OF 10,000... 5 uc METEOR 
PHOTO CO. 
4628 Oakman Blvd. 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Faithful reproduction from 
black-and-white prints, nega- 
tives, sketches or artwork. 





See Clues on page 144 





UMW Acts to Swell Treasury 


New $10-million assessment should bring coal group’s cash 
on hand to around $50-million by end of the year. John L. Lewis 
calls it a defense against “adversaries” —but it’s more than that. 


John L. Lewis’ labor compeers were 
still excited this week by the mine 
leader’s scheme to make his organiza- 
tion the richest union in America. 

Labor officials are not strangers to 
high finance. A BUSINESS WEEK survey 
less than a year-and-a-half ago estimated 
the net worth of unions at nearly $1- 
billion (BW—Noy.18'49,p114)—a large 
share of it held in local union treas- 
uries. But no union has ever come close 
to enriching its coffers by $10-million 
in the space of two months. And that 
is exactly what Lewis is doing for the 
United Mine Workers. 

e The How—Here is how 
done: 

UMW ’s executive board has voted a 
special assessment of $20 per member. 
Miners are paid twice a month. Pay- 
ment of their special assessment is due 
in four semimonthly instalments of $5 
each. Like their dues, it will be checked 
out of their pay by employers and _for- 
warded to UMW. If you figure 
_UMW’s membership at somewhere 
around 500,000, the assessment means 
a cool $10-million. 

e And the Why—Here is why such a 
big chunk of money is being raised: 

The union’s official circular says that 
new “‘onslaughts from the union’s ad- 
versaries” are to be expected and that 
financial defenses must be built. The 
fact is, however, that UMW members 
have just had an unexpected windfall. 
Not only did Lewis get them a very 
sizable wage increase, but he got it 
effective Feb. 1, instead of Apr. 1, when 
their old contract was to expire (BW— 
Jan.27°51,p112). A probable minimum 
of 40 working days for coal miners be- 
tween Feb. 1 and Apr. | at the increased 
${.60 rate will net each miner $64. 
Kicking $20 of that in to the union 
won't develop any protest sizable 
enough to disturb Lewis. 

e It’s Easy—Here is why the union 
can do it: 

The new wage scale guarantees that 
rank-and-file resentment will be at ebb, 
and the mechanics of collecting the 
assessment make resistance extremely 
difficult. 

As long ago as July 7, 1947, the 
Attorney General ruled that the check- 
off clause in the UMW contract was 
legal despite the Taft-Hartley act. In 
1948 the Justice Dept. held that spe- 
cial assessments, ordered properly under 
a union constitution, could be included 
in the checkoff without any new author- 
ization from the affected employee. 


it will be 


Thus, to escape paying the assess- 
ment, a miner would have to make the 
overt act of withdrawing from the union 
and notifying his employer to stop his 
checkoff. Technically, he could not be 
deprived of his job because the UMW 
—boycotting ‘Taft-Hartley requirements 
—has never qualified for the union shop. 
This very fact, however, attests to 
UMW’s solidarity. Without a union- 
shop contract, it can enforce union 
membership as a condition of employ- 
ment. The hypothetical miner who 
might resign his union membership 
rather than pay the $20 assessment 1s 
probably on his way to a job in a 
shipyard. 

e The Effect—Here is what it will do 
to UMW finances: 

At its convention in 1948, UMW 
reported $13,100,000 in its treasury. 
A year later, it doubled its dues from 
$2 to $4 a month and more than 
doubled the per-capita tax—the amount 
from cach member’s dues payments 
which go to the national UMW treas- 
ury. Per-capita payments went up from 
90¢ to $2.00. UMW also raised its 
initiation fee from $10 to $50—and 
required that $30 from each initiation 
go to the national treasury as contrasted 
with nothing before. At the same time, 
Lewis’ annual salary was raised from 
$25,000 to $50,000. Then late in 1949 
the union had to pay $1,400,000 in 
fines for a contempt-of-court strike. 
The UMW balance probably stood at 
around $25-million at the beginning of 
1950. Its income was running at a rate 
of about $]-million a month. 

Making what should be a liberal 
guess that it spent $5-million in 1950, 
the UMW should have started this 
year with the tidy balance of $32-mil- 
lion. The assessment will bring in $10- 
million more above annual income 
which should continue to run around 
$12-million. 

With the kind of management Lewis 
provides, UMW should be past the 
$50-million mark by the end of this 
year. 
¢ What For?—What does a union want 
with $50-million? That’s a question 
the late Sam Gompers, father of the 
American labor movement, might have 
asked as he recalled how the AFL got 
organized in a $6-a-month loft in New 
York. With no funds to rent or buy 
a typewriter, Gompers had to conduct 
all official correspondence by hand. 

Unlike the Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, the UMW has never gone in 
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ls there mo cute tor 
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PIBRETONE ° 
nuise-quieting cedlings 


Thousands of “noise traps” in Fibretone 


Acoustical Ceilings can help you end harmful noise, 
increase efficiency. Learn how little it costs to have these attractive ceiling panels installed. 





Fibretone Acoustical Panels are 
easily, quickly installed over 
new or existing construction. 


@ Have you noticed that “noise 
control” is now so widely accepted 
as an aid to efficiency that offices 
without acoustical ceilings are be- 
coming obsolete? 

Even if your present offices were 
built before acoustical treatment 
becamean established science, there 
is no need for you to put up any 
longer with distracting noise. A 
Johns-Manville acoustical ceiling 
can be quickly installed over your 
old ceiling with little or no inter- 
ruption to regular routine. 

Whatever your noise problem, 
whatever the kind of building, 
there’s a J-M acoustical material 
that is exactly right to give you the 
best in sound control. 

One of these products is Fibre- 
tone. The 12”-square panels con- 
tain hundreds of small cylindrical 
holes drilled in the sound-absorb- 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


ing material. As sound waves 
strike the ceiling, they enter the 
“noise traps” where the sound en- 
ergy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is pre-decorated, can 
be painted and repainted, and it’s 
low in cost. Available with flame- 
resistant finish if desired. 


Other J-M acoustical ceilings 
include Transite* Panels, made of 
fireproof asbestos; and Sanacous- 
tic* Units, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a noncombustible, 
sound-absorbing element. 


fou'll be under no obligation to 
let us answer two executive ques- 
tions: “What will the job cost?” 
“How soon can you do it?” Fora 
prompt estimate, or free book on 
“Sound Control,” write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


Movable Walis—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors — 
Corrugated Transite *— Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Etc. 











MATERIALS HANDLING 
COST REDUCTION 


A preliminary survey 
without charge will deter- 
mine the potential sav- 
ings and the cost. 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 





PHONE 8-6766 
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WRITE FOR 
tele] qaas 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members in Trumcpal Clies 

4 | 
Me [ — se ten BF 


yes 


“clues” 


is the highly effective classi- 
fied advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. It can be 
used to make quick. econom- 
ical contact with America’s 
top management men. Ap- 
pearing every other week, 
you will find it on page 144 of 


berm 





this issue. 











for large contributions to “good causes.” 
Unlike the rail brotherhoods, it hasn’t 
gone in for expensive welfare programs, 
union-financed. And unlike the craft 
unions, UMW doesn’t go in for strike 
benefits. 

But used or unused, money is power. 
A recalcitrant employer may be im- 
pressed by realizing he is dealing with a 
$50-million organization. A rival labor 


leader may be inhibited from crossing 
Lewis’ jurisdictional interests. A gov- 
ernment official, thinking of how many 
votes $50-million can influence, may 
incline to be more accommodating to 
UMW’s affairs. 

And even if these considerations had 
no weight, there is the personal factor 
Lewis thinks of the UMW as his 
monument. 





bi 


DISCORD was the note as defense chief Wilson and labor leaders tried to decide . 


Who'll Mobilize Manpower 


Unions claim their people get too many advisory posts, 
not enough policy-making jobs. They aren’t making much headway 
at the top, but are doing pretty well in lesser spots. 


Staff for defense agencies was a major 
Washington problem this week. It kept 
business groups and government off- 
cials scurrying. But most of all, it 
claimed union officials’ attention. 

It was the principal concern of the 
United Labor Policy Committee, which 
includes representatives of the CIO, 
AFL, and railroad brotherhoods. The 
committee was trying hard to cast off 
the “advisory” role usually assigned to 
labor groups. Instead, it wants to put 
union people in key administrative and 
policy-making posts. Admittedly, it 
wasn’t making much headway at the 
top. But it was doing much better at 
the second and third levels. 

Business groups, meanwhile, sent up 
nominations for various industry posts 
and watched from the sidelines as labor 
sparred with the government’s mobi- 
lizers. 

This was happening: 

Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson: 

¢ Refused to put a labor man in 
a high Office of Defense Mobilization 
post on a par with his chief assistants, 
Gen. Lucius D, Clay and Sidney Wein- 
berg. 


e Indicated he would not yield to 
labor’s insistence that Labor Secretary 
Maurice J. Tobin direct manpower 
policy, but would select someone re 
sponsible only to Wilson himself. Prob 
able choice: Arthur S$. Flemming, presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University and 
former head of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

e Named a five-man labor advisor, 
committee to himself. It consists of 
William Green, Philip Murray, George 
Harrison, and Albert J. Hayes of the 
United Labor Policy Committee, and 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Anna 
Rosenberg: 

e Named Hayes, president of the 
International Assn. of Machinists, as a 
two-day-a-week special assistant on 
manpower problems, the first such ap- 
pointment from labor. 

Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston: 
eWas picking up the ball that 
Wilson dropped by appointing a labor 
leader as his deputy. Hayes turned the 
job down. It may go to Harrison, presi 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
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but today, business and 
government need the 
PRINTING calculator 





The plain fact is that for peak 
»erformance figuring in these critical 
I 5 5 











times, business and government just 





can't do without the Printing 

Calculator. You see, the Printing 
Calculator boosts production with Touch 
Method Operation on the 10-Key 
Keyboard, and with proof —printed 

on the tape—of every step of every 
problem you do. This printed proof 

of accuracy is your biggest guarantee of 


top speed figure production. 


And the Printing Calculator also 
gives you automatic division, direct 
multiplication ...and combines 
these features with lightning 

fast addition and subtraction in 
one machine. Double duty 


for double value! 


i 
i 
' 
: 
i 
i 
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fF A SK St AS AS AF A TF 
i Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2642, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send me without obligation FREE 


informative brochure. 


... ask for free 
demonstration today, % (NS OE ES 
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I ————————— 


NN is censctasinmmesetainenaninaiammaintia 
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hen your engineers specify 
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see it’s SS 


Good management 
to back up their 


S ound judgement ~“ <x 


Wickwire Rope brings to the job “hidden 
values” that go beyond specifications... 
quality control that starts with actual steel 
making...testing, checking and inspection 
that goes ail the way to assure you of wire rope 
unequalled for safe, unfailing performance 
and long-lasting, economical service life. 

Wickwire Rope engineers and distributors 
will help solve your wire rope problems. 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE & PLANT—Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE—500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES—Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper * Chattanooga * Chicago * Denver * Detroit 
Emlienton (Pa.) * Houston * New York * Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 
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U.S. STEEL’S John Stephens is slated for 
a post with WSB. 


Clerks and head of the Democrats’ la- 
bor division in the 1948 presidential 
campaign. 

The Wage Stabilization Board de- 
cided: 

e To add three more industry 
members from suggestions offered bs 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Com 
mittee for Economic Development, and 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer’s Business 
Advisory Council. ‘The names of John 
Stephens of U.S. Steel, David Harris 
of Humble Oil, and M. M. Olande: 
of Owens-Illinois Glass are on Truman’s 
desk for appointment. 

Three others in the running are be- 
lieved to have lost out: Raymond 
Smcthurst, ex-NAM_ counsel; Almon 
E. Roth of the San Francisco Employer: 
Council; and Richard P. Doherty of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters. Rea- 
son: Sawyer, who sent the names 
to the White House, frowned on asso- 
ciation representatives who might be 
subject to special pressures. 

e Three more labor members will 
be added. Reaffiliation of machinists’ 
union with the AFL is complicating 
the selection because Elmer E. Walker, 
a machinists’ official, was put on WSB 
as representing an “independent” 
union. Problem: whether to give CIO 
one or two more members. AFL and 
CIO now have one member each. Two 
CIO leaders under consideration for ap- 
pointment: Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications Workers of 
America, and John W. Livingston, vice- 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

e¢ WSB Chairman Cyrus S. Ching 
will leave that job to return to the Con- 
ciliation Service. A new chairman and 
three more public members will be ap- 
pointed. Under consideration as addi- 
tional public members: W. Willard 
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MOST ADVANCED buildings 


such as at... 


JENKINS VALVES 


are just what the doctor ordered 


Valves for fermentation tank are among thousands of Jenkins 
Valves installed in the 135 buildings of Lederle’s main manufacturing 
plant at Pearl River, New York. 


In its modern, integrated plant at Pearl River, N. Y., 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, has as rigid a set of controls for the prepara- 
tion of drugs, antibiotics, and biological products as 
any commercial laboratory in the world. 

All operating equipment for processing of the various 
products must be thoroughly dependable. It will be no 
surprise to future-minded building planners that Jenkins 
Valves passed this “laboratory test” and are standard 
throughout the Lederle plant. 

Jenkins Valves have been the choice, consistently, 
of leading architects, engineers and contractors for 
America’s most progressive buildings—the skyscrapers, 
industrial plants, institutional and municipal 
structures that have set new standards in operating 
efficiency as well as design. 

For Jenkins builds extra endurance into valves— 
proved by low upkeep cost records in every type of 
service. Yet, despite this extra value, you pay no more 
for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all 
replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be your guide 
to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17; Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


Sold through leading Industrial Distributors everywhere. 


JENKINS 


LOOK FOR THE SIAMORD MARE 


VALVES= 








Wirtz, currently acting executive di- 
rector; David Cole, arbitrator and chair- 
man of several Taft-Hartley emergency 
boards; former Sen. Frank P. Graham, 
P L A wl T S A a © T Y who was a public member of the old 
War Labor Board; former WLB Chair- 
man William H. Davis; and Maurice T. 
Van Hecke, former dean of law at the 
University of North Carolina and for- 
Our booklet “‘Safety as it Applies mer chairman of the regional WLB at 
Atlanta. 
to Supervisors” is being used ¢ Sylvester Garrett, former NWLB 
counsel, probably will become WSB 
as iT APPL! general counsel, but some labor attor- 
suPERVISORS panies in their safety education neys now on the legal staff will remain: 
G. L. Patterson, former counsel to the 
programs. It is planned and pro- CIO rubber workers; M. S. Ryder, for- 
mer machinists’ union counsel; and 
Warren Hall, Jr., former counsel for 
southern teamster units. 

At the National Planning Authority: 
Write for your copy today. ¢ Ted F. Silvey of the CIO and 
Joseph D. Keenan of the AFL are re- 
cruiting union leaders with executive 
ability to fill top staff jobs in NPA’s 
MARSH & McLeEnNNAN industry divisions. One of the first: 

RSE Ao eR RET former Rep. Thomas H. Burke of To- 
ae oh ee fee th SSS eas Tee . ledo for deputy director of the automo- 
INSURANCE BROKERS «© CONSULTING ACTUARIES . 

tive section of the transportation equip- 
ment division. Burke, before serving in 
Seattle St. Louis St Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland see ea pagry tod 


53 TO today by many progressive com- 


duced by Marsh & McLennan’s 


SRD nation-wide staff of engineers. 


ries Today's planning wil do for Tomorrow 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London CIO, in Toledo. 


WSB Sheds Light 


Rotary Oildraulic Elevators New regulation spells out 
conditions under which an em- 


FOR 2, 3 OR 4-STORY SERVICE | ployer can adjust wages with- 


out prior government approval. 
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This week the Wage Stabilization 
Board got down to brass tacks on the 
wage freeze as it affects day-to-day in- 
plant adjustments. It also got going on 
a fifth-round “catch-up” formula. But 
it hasn’t even begun to tackle its basic 
policy problem: how to handle the 
cost-of-living and productivity increases 
locked in existing contracts. 
e¢ The Thaw—Inplant adjustments for 
individual employees are covered in 
WSB General Regulation No. 5. It 
tells what wage changes may be made, 
and under what conditions, without 
first getting WSB approval. The reg- 
ulation covers such things as merit and 
| length-of-service increases; promotions 
The most precio! heavy-duty elevator. ai and transfers; rates for new - changed 

Oildraulic Elevators are de- power truck loading. Automatic | jobs; new hirings; incentive plans; shift 
signed for low-cost installation floor leveling within 4” guar- 4 differentials; commissions; overtime 
and economical, trouble-free anteed, regardless of load size or rates; and other similar pay practices. 
operation. No penthouse or __ rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities The regulation is an interim one. 
heavy load-bearing shaftway and controls as required. patterned after General Order No. 31 
structure needed . . . powerful Over 50,000 Oildraulic Ele- of the old War Labor Board. 
hydraulic jack supports car and __yators and Lifts are now in use | * Specific Cases—In general, the reg- 
load. Rugged car construction to, . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- yy ulation O.K.’s those inplant practices 
withstand shocks and jolts of coast service organization. / that are in accordance with an ap- 


For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 1025 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. ae proved plan in effect on Jan. 25, the 
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When you put a Kiver to work... 


ts on the sob 
to hep you 


First You Have A River—but you're going to put it to 
work. It will be a water highway to carry raw materials and 
finished products to and from thousands of plants within 
reach of its port cities. In this vast industrial empire Gas 
will be applied to an endless number of heat-processing 
operations. But, Gas will also perform countless other tasks 
to help you put your river to work because- 


You NEED TOWBOATS—the work-horses of river transporta- 
tion. As a production-tool in ship building Gas takes over 
countless jobs—in casting propellers, annealing miles of 
wire for electric systems, heating billets for diesel-engine 
shafts, case-hardening gears of speed-reducers. And Gas has 
other applications—many of them in barge building because 
you need— 


Barces To Carry Your Goops—the giant cargo bottoms 
which transport so many millions of tons of raw materials 
and finished products. Glass liners for liquid carriers are 
the products of Gas—and Gas ovens relieve the stresses 
in pressure vessels for other chemicals. Structural shapes 
and plates are cut by Gas, and fabricated after heating 
by Gas. This essential fuel is vital, also, to— 


YOUR COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION—because modern 
river transportation depends on scientific advances in ship- 
to-shore telephone and radar. In research, in metallurgical 
processes, for manufacturing operations, Gas is the most 
efficient and flexible heating medium, applicable as well— 


For Your Propuction-PrRocEsstnG—in any field. The 
uses of Gas in turning rivers into water highways only 
emphasize the diversified tasks in which Cas serves 
industry. There’s always a way to do production-line 
heating with Gas—economy alone is a good reason why 
you should consult your Gas Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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The prime virtue of a filing system 
is to be utterly simple—fool-proof, 
G/W Safeguard Filing System has 
that virtue. 

Filing and finding important papers 
has no place for curly-cues, proto- 
col or a search warrant. You want 
a paper—so YOU WANT IT— 
NOW! There’s no balm in excuses, 
alibis or want ads. 


G/W SAFEGUARD comes ABC 
in l-drawer units, ex- 

pandable to ten or ten 1-2-3 
thousand drawers. The 

size and character of Ala 
your business do not 


matter, 


This 1-drawer Safeguard unit is complete 
with guides, folders and labels. It speeds 
up filing and finding by ANYONE, experi- 
enced with files or not. It is one of the 
th ds of b aids produced by 





Globe-Wernicke for better office services at 
lower cost, ’ 


x. F-® 


Put a “green” file clerk on the job 
and by lunch time she’s clicking— 
like a veteran. She'll turn up ANY 
paper you want, quickly and surely. 


See G/W Safeguard system at your 
G/W dealer’s; or he'll send one and 
demonstrate it. No obligation. Find 
your dealer easily in the classified 
phone book, under “Office Furni- 
ture & Equipment” and the Globe- 
Wernicke listing. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





freeze date. Otherwise, employers must 
continue whatever their practice was in 
1950 under certain limitations. 

These adjustments are allowed with- 
out prior approval: 

Merit and length-of-service: Raises 
may be granted in accordance with a 
plan or written notice, available for 
WSB inspection—provided the plan has 
a maximum rate for the job and 
allows for job reviews. If the plan 
doesn’t spell out specific increases, an 
employee may not get an _ increase 
that exceeds the average increase given 
in his job classification during 1950. 

If there is no plan or written notice, 
adjustments may be made with these 
limitations: 12 months must elapse 
since the last increase; the number of 
persons getting increases may not ex- 
ceed the proportionate number of in- 
creases granted during an average month 
in 1950 to the same group of workers; 
the amount of increase may not exceed 
the average during 1950; and the rate 
may not go higher than the top of the 
range or, if there is no rate range, the 
highest rate for similar work on Jan. 25. 

Promotions and transfers: The em- 
ployee must perform the normal duties 
of his new job. If the job has a range 
of rates, his pay within the range must 
be governed by the practice followed 
under a bargaining contract or written 
procedure in effect Jan. 25. Otherwise, 
the employer may follow 1950 practice. 

Rates for new jobs: These must be 
set in accordance with plans or pro- 
cedures in effect Jan. 25. If there aren’t 
anv, the rates must be in balance with 
the existing wage structure. 

Hiring rates: A new employee must 
be hired at (1) the minimum of the 
rate range, unless he has special ability 
that would entitle him to a higher rate 
within the range; (2) the job rate (where 
there is no range); or (3) the minimum 
rate paid for similar work. 

Incentive rates, shift premiums, sales 
commissions, overtime rates, other 
auxiliary practices: Wage changes for 
individual employees resulting from 
these practices may be put into effect if 
they are the result of a bargaining con- 
tract or plan in effect on Jan. 25. But 
such hikes can’t be used as the basis for 
increasing a price ceiling, or resisting an 
otherwise justifiable reduction in price 
ceilings. 





The Pictures-—Cover by Nat 
Albee, Bethlehem Steel Co. Acme 
—23, 141 (bot. ctr.); Russ Arnold 
—124; Hans Basken—24; Harris & 
Ewing—141 (top, bot. It., bot. rt.); 
Int. News—144; Syd. Karson—68; 
Keystone—22; Hy Peskin, Pix Inc. 
—130; Dan Weiner—44, 45; Wide 
World—54, 128; Dick Wolters— 
56, 58, 88. 
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let’s look 


ooo IF FUTUI PLANS ie 


Look to plastics . . . and particularly 
polystyrene ... for a speedier produc- 
tion cycle. 

Through advances in polystyrene re- 
search, in molding techniques and 
machinery, you now can make larger 
area moldings ... many with complicated 
and intricate designs in one operation. 
These new moldings may help you to 
cut many assembly steps with the result 


rou ...here’s how you can cut 


costs with fewer 


assembly operations 


... more units per day at lower cost. 
Also . . . polystyrene has built-in color 
. color that won’t chip, peel or rust. 
This feature eliminates many finishing 
operations. 
Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality con- 
trolled Styron (Dow polystyrene) plas- 
tics, plus the expert assistance of Dow’s 
Plastics Technical Service. When you 


look at the shape of things to come in 

51, be sure to include Styron in your 
planning for future civilian or defense 
products. Write Dow today. 


Plastics Division—Dept. MSOT-3 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e Boston e Philadel e W. ri 

Atlanta e Cleveland e Detroit « Chicago « St. Lows 

Houston e Los Angeles e San Francisco « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





STYRON 


a quality plastic 
for a quality job! 

















Get along without our 


battery electric trucks? 


We couldn’t do it!" 


"NO sin! Take away those trucks from our operations and we'd be sunk! 
And I'll tell you why. 

“FIRST OF ALL, WE'VE BEEN USING ELECTRIC TRUCKS SINCE 1932 here at our plant. 
We've come to depend on them so much that they're part of our manu- 
facturing procedure . . . on the production line, in the warehouse and 
over on the loading platform. 





“THEY'RE REAL MONEY-SAVERS. Not so long ago we mechanized one of our 
departments, and battery-electric trucks were installed. On one operation 
we cut the man-hour requirements 82%, on another we cut the man-hours 
down 80%, and on a third, 60%. Why, inside of two years, those trucks 
will have paid for themselves through these savings! 
“MAKES OUR EMPLOYES HAPPIER, TOO. Their work is easier; and the 14 men 
who had been engaged in back-breaking manual labor were shifted to 
more productive work in the plant. 
“ANOTHER THING; ELECTRIC TRUCKS ARE SAFE—thcey're fume-free, easily oper- 
ated and present no fire hazard. And cheap to operate? Why, the main- 
tenance costs are negligible, and down-time for repairs is practically nil. 
“OUR STORAGE PROBLEMS WERE SOLVED by using electric trucks. We used to 
rent 60,000 square feet of space outside the plant, but now we can tier 
everything in unit loads right in our own warehouse. That represents 
a big saving. 
"NO SIR, MISTER. We just couldn’t do without our battery-electric trucks. 
And I'll bet you couldn't, either!"’ 

YOU CAN FIND OUT A LOT MORE about battery-clectric 

trucks from our new “‘Handbook of Material Handling 

with Industrial Trucks,’ priced at $2 each (or $1 in 

quantities); but you can get your copy free by writing 

your request to us on company stationery, stating 


your title or position. WRITE TODAY! 


*Based on actual case study 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
3701-A NORTH BROAD STREET - PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA 


LABOR BRIEFS 








A $500,000 suit brought by Laburnum 
Construction Co. against the United 
Mine Workers alleges that the union’s 


District 50 used coercion to keep 


Laburnum employees away from their 
work. As a result, Laburnum claims it 
lost a profitable Breathitt County (Ky.) 
job. 

2 
A bus strike ended in New Jersey last 
week when 6,500 AFL operating em- 
ployees got 11¢ raises. The state in- 
voked its utility antistrike law to seize 
the Public Service Coordinated ‘Trans- 
port Service properties when drivers 
quit. The settlement came a few hours 
later. 

* 
An IAM victory in a union-shop poll at 
Boeing’s Seattle plant has made the 
union position firm against new team 
ster raids. NLRB listed 15,481 as eligi- 
ble to vote. IAM got 9,939 votes, was 
opposed by 1,789 on union shop. The 
teamsters urged workers not to vote. 

* 
A living-cost raise amounting to 2¢ an 
hour was O.K.’d by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board last week for North Ameri- 
can Aviation employees. The board 
allowed the raise because it was nego- 
tiated before Jan. 26, went into effect 
before Feb. 9 (BW —Feb.3’51,p88). 
But it said the O.K. doesn’t mean 
c-of-] raises will be approved generally. 


* 
A Kaiser-Frazer strike idling 11,000 at 
Willow Run ended after eight days. 
Around-the-clock negotiating ironed 
out a batch of accumulated grievances 
—none economic. 

r) 
Hudson’s contract, signed last week 
with United Auto Workers (CIO), is 
patterned after the General Motors 
pact—with a cost-of-living clause, an 
nual raises, etc. Hudson was the last 
Detroit area auto maker to accept the 
GM pattern. 

@ 
Importing labor is proposed by the 
National Cotton Council as the solu- 
tion for a cotton-field manpower shott- 
age. The council wants 500,000 Puerto 
Rican, Hawaiian, and Mexican farm 
workers admitted. 


e 
A $185,000 award will be split by 172 
former employees as a result of final 
decision in a damage action against the 
Cowell Portland Cement Co., Contra 
Costa County, Calif. The union tried 
to organize the Cowell plant in 1937. 
Cowell closed it. NLRB found the 
company guilty of a lockout, ordered 
damages paid. A succession of court 
decisions have supported NLRB’s order. 
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New kind of currency 


Tus KEY is a symbol of money saved — 
because it’s made of aluminum. 

With aluminum, manufacturers save 
money on material. They save money on 
production. And they save money on ship- 
ping. 

Economy is one reason why aluminum 
is succeeding other materials in product 
after product. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other material has aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantages. It im- 


proves products because it’s light, strong, 
easy to fabricate. And because it’s corro- 
sion-resistant, beautiful, long-lasting. 

As a major supplier to manufacturers 
of the products shown here, and thousands 
of others, Kaiser Aluminum has built a 
reputation for unsurpassed quality and 
service. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, Calif. 63 sales offices and 
warehouse distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Aluminum saves money on produc- 
tion of clock assemblies. Lightness 
means metal goes farther, cuts 
material costs. It’s rustproof and 
its workability makes it easy to 
fabricate, cuts production costs. 


Aluminum saves money on chem- 
ical storage drums and tanks. 
Resistance to corrosive action of 
many chemicals means longer life. 
Light weight cuts shipping costs 
every time drums are shipped and 
returned! 


Aluminum saves money on vac- 
uum cleaners. Aluminum housing 
on upright models saves production 
costs by economical mass produc- 
tion die-casting. And aluminum’s 
lightness and brightness adds se//! 


Aluminum saves money on elec- 
trical distribution lines. Kaiser 
Aluminum weatherproof wire, 
polyethylene or neoprene covered, 
costs much less than copper. Light 
weight cuts installation costs. 


Aluminum saves money on shoe 
eyelets. Its combination of advan- 
tages makes possible economical 
mass production, lower material 
costs —results in eyelets that are 
strong, rustproof, 








7 AWW (WOUSTRY 


The Paint, Varnish and Lacquer industry has an most advanced processes, this modern plant furnishes 
important role in the program for building up the the paint and other industries with a continuous and 
nation’s industrial power. From anti-fouling paints dependable supply of basic chemicals. 

for ship bottoms to protective varnishes for cleetronic Celanese chemical service includes a nationwide 
equipment, products of the paint industry are serv- distribution system ... modern laboratories and pilot 
ing on all fronts of the country’s intensified produc- plants ... and technical service backed by a genera- 
tion schedule. 


tion of research in petroleum chemistry. 


A major customer for Celanese* Chemicals, the Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Divi- 
paint industry is a large volume user of Formalde- sion, Dept. 518-B, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
hyde, Acetone, Methanol, n-Propyl Aleohol, Tricresyl 


} 


Phosphate and special solvents. These and many other 
organic Chemicals are produced through oxidation of 
natural petroleum gases at the Celanese Chemcel 


plant near Bishop, Texas. Strategically located in the 


heart of the oil fields, and operating according to the 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ACIDS *« ALCOHOLS +« ALDEHYDES + GLYCOLS « KETONES « PLASTICIZERS + SOLVENTS 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s a new note of confidence in Washington this week. 
Eisenhower helped create it by putting the problem of Western. Euro- 
pean defense on a realistic footing (page 22). 
Meantime, Defense and State Dept. officials think we have stopped the 


Chinese Reds in Korea—unless Russia intervenes. 
* 


There’s no simple explanation for the turn of events in Korea. 

Probably the big reason is the change in U.S. strategy after the 
December withdrawal. Since then, U. N. forces haven’t been fighting for 
territorial gains. Instead, they have been destroying Chinese manpower. 

What's more, U. S. troops have learned how to deal with the Chinese- 
North Korean system of fighting. 

As a result, the enemy has taken a terrible beating. Frostbite and 
typhus, too, have done their grim job. So has the lack of food. Korea has 
been so badly chewed up that Chinese forces can no longer live off the land. 

J 

If this latest Washington appraisal is correct, Stalin is now the one 
who must decide what to do next. He has three choices: 

(1) Send in the Russian air force plus anything else that’s needed to 
push us out of Korea. That’s unlikely, since it would set off World War Ill 
almost immediately. 

(2) Divert U.S. strength by a satellite attack on Yugoslavia. That 
would be almost sure to lead to a big war. 

(3) Try to ‘freeze’ the situation in Korea, while Russia talks other 
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things over with the U. S., Britain, and France. 
a 
There's little doubt now that Moscow wants a Big Four meeting. 





But Stalin still is trying to limit the talks to Germany. He’s hoping to 
pull Bonn away from the Western camp by offering a deal on German unity. 

Stalin’s puppets in East Germany say they are ready to (1) cut their 
military forces; and (2) hold free elections for an all-German government. 
And this offer appeals to many West Germans. 

& 

The three Western powers are pressing Moscow to broaden the talks. 

True, the U.S. has dropped any idea of talking over Far Eastern ques- 
tions. But apparently the State Dept. will insist on bringing up the satellite 
threat to Yugoslavia. 

State knows Stalin will balk at this. So it looks as if there will be a lot 
of dickering before a meeting does actually take place. 





Tito isn’t asking for U.S. arms as yet—though he still wants food and 





machinery. 

The Yugoslav dictator thinks his army is strong enough now to handle 
anything Russia’s satellites can throw at him. 

Western capitals aren’t so sure of Tito’s relative strength as they were 
a while back. They don’t like the signs of heavy troop concentrations in 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria. ' 

That’s why the U. S., Britain, and France have been working out a joint 
policy toward Yugoslavia. They want to be ready in case shooting starts. 
(Arms aid from the U.S. to Tito can start moving on a moment's notice.) 

° 
Churchill is privately predicting the fall of the Labor government— 
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very soon. Britain’s wartime prime minister has evidence like this to go on: 


¢ A recent public opinion poll shows that Labor’s support has dropped 
to 38%, whereas the Conservatives have 51%, the Liberals’ 10%. 
© The cost of living in Britain is moving up fast. That causes more oppo- 
sition to Labor than anything else. a 
@ Shortages of meat, coal, and electricity are causing trouble for British 
housewives. Labor ministers are getting the blame. 
Britons are waking up to the danger of war—and many blame the 


Attlee government for not preventing the crisis. 
& 


As the Conservatives figure it, an early election would give them a 
majority of 30 to 50 in the House of Commons. 














The Tory’s problem is to defeat Attlee on a major issue, and make the 
defeat stick. If Attlee is beaten because some Labor members are home 
with flu, he could refuse to resign. (Labor has a majority of six.) 

There’s one thing, though, that probably would clinch the issue. Wide- 
spread industrial shutdowns may come next month due to shortages of raw 
materials and coal. That might send the political temperature so high that 


Attlee would be forced to call an election. 
2 


Stalin is having trouble with his Communist underground in Western 





Europe. 

There’s been a real revolt in the north Italian province of Reggio 
Emelia. Here, many partisans are ready to forsake Stalinism, form an inde- 
pendent Communist party. 

In Marseilles, Communist sabotage squads are falling saab The same 
thing is happening in the Greek port of Salonika. 


ae 

Washington is running into trouble with its plans to bring in 300,000 
Mexican workers for spring plantings in the Southwest. 

Mexican authorities have served notice on the U.S. that no Mexican 
workers will go north unless: 

(1) The U. S. sets up an employment agency in Mexico, to recruit labor 
on a government-to-government basis; 

(2) Recruiting is done well below the border, so border towns won't be 
strained with swarms of migrants; 

(3) The U.S. guarantees migrants “equality of working conditions’”— 
at least 60¢ hourly, and “good living quarters and food.” 

(4) We change social-security rules—Mexico is mad because migrants 


are taxed without any hope of benefits. 
& 


Mexico is in a strong position to make its demands stick. 











For one thing, the U. S. doesn’t want to get in wrong south of the border 
just when it’s hoping to use Latin Americans in the mobilization effort 
(BW-Jan.27’51,p130). 

Also, Mexico can get along without the dollars the workers used to 
send home. The country has over $300-million in coin and gold—more than 
ever before. Besides, Mexican fields and factories may have'a labor short- 
age themselves before long. 

It’s likely the U.S. will try to meet the Mexican demands. Several 
congressmen are set to introduce legislation authorizing c U.S. employ- 
ment agency in Mexico. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 10, 1951, Issue—Business Week. 530 W. 42nd St., New Vork, N. ¥. 











JONES PIERSON 


EX-IM BANK “t "=P shop in 1933 


to build markets, es- 
pecially in Latin America, for U.S. ex- 
porters. Business liked Ex-Im operations 
until! bank made political loans recently. 
Now there’s a chance that loans will be 
used partly for foreign goods. 


KEYNES MORGENTHAU 


WORLD BANK 2 soins in 1947 


to finance recon- 
struction and economic development on 
worldwide scale. Hope was for postwar 
period of stable currencies and peaceful 
progress. But World Bank’s goal has been 
limited by Marshall Plan. 


HERBERT E. GASTON heads Ex-Im as 
it moves into second defense effort. 


\ 


> 


EUGENE R. BLACK 
World Bank takes on mobilization job. 


is president as 


Foreign Loans Mobilized, Too 


Development banks now aim their lending policies mostly 
to speed defense, with accent on strategic materials. Washington 
allocaters. will call the financial tune. 


The long arm of mobilization has 
reached into two staid financial institu- 
tions in Washington—the World Bank 
and the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
From now on, Ex-Im will be little more 
than an instrument of the defense pro- 
gram. To a lesser extent, the same will 
be true of the World Bank. 
¢ Captives of Supply—Today prospec- 
tive customers of both banks know that 
their chances of getting money will be 
much better if their pet projects have 
a defense angle—that strategic materials 
will be especially tavored. Included, of 
course, are power and transportation 
projects aimed at speeding the output 
of critical materials. 

Neither bank makes any bones about 
the fact that they are captives of the 
supply situation. In effect, Washington 
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allocaters will call the tune on loans, 
since they have the say on what equip- 
ment is available for development proj- 
ects abroad. 

¢ Broken Ideals—For the Export- 
Import Bank, this is nothing new. The 
same thing happened in World War 
II. But it is a far cry from the ideal 
of Ex-Im’s founders—promoting U.S. 
exports on a commercial basis. 

For the World Bank, rearmament 
means further subjugation to the U.S. 
tage ag and a further drift away 
rom its original goal—building “one 
world” economically. 

Compared with this outlook, the 
current shortage of uncommitted cash 
in both banks seems like a trivial prob- 
lem. The fact is World Bank President 
Eugene Black doesn’t expect any trouble 


in raising $50-million to $100-million 
from the private U.S. money market 
in the next couple of months (page 
118). Ex-Im bankers, meanwhile, are 
readying a petition to Congress to in- 
crease the bank’s loaning authority 
from $3.5-billion to $4.5-billion (Ex- 
Im’s reserves are below $500-million, 
which is considered the safe minimum). 


|. Little World in World Bank 


Putting operations on a defense basis 
is bitter medicine for many patrons of 
the World Bank. World Bank found- 
ers at Bretton Woods in 1944 thought 
they saw a world of reasonably con- 
vertible currencies and many sound 
investment outlets. U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau and Britain’s 
financial expert, John pos, say Keynes, 
thought the bank was to be truly inter- 
national—stocked with reserves of all 
the world’s major currencies. It would 
provide development funds for all with 
a maximum of good advice and a 
minimum of political conditions. 

But the World Bank never came 
close to achieving this goal. With few 
exceptions, it has only been able to use 
dollars, and dollars raised in the private 
U.S. market, at that. The reconstruc- 
tion problem in Europe proved so vast 
that both the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund had to 
be shunted aside by the Marshall Plan. 
In four years the bank has found out- 
lets for only about $1-billion in loans. 
A quarter of that went into a single pre- 
Marshall Plan reconstruction loan to 
France. 
¢ Under Veto—The World Bank has 
always been subject to an unwritten 
veto power by the U.S. Now it faces 
the prospect of becoming almost an 
arm of the U.S. government. 

All applications for World Bank 
loans are reviewed at some point by the 
Naticnal Advisory Council, the White 
House agency on financial policy. 
NAC instructs the U.S. member of 
the World Bank Board of Governors to 
turn thumbs up or thumbs down on 
each project. It goes without saying 
that applications before NAC now will 
get a ean no unless they contribute to 
Western defense either directly or in- 
directly. ps a just won’t be avail- 
able for any other kind of loan. 
¢ Uranium—Not Gold—The World 
Bank’s recent $50-million loan to South 
Africa passed the test (BW—Jan.27’51, 
p124). The loan is to finance power and 
transportation equipment, largely for 
the new gold fields of the Orange Free 
State ol West Rand. As an ordinary 
proposition, the World Bank could be 
expected to finance gold production in 
South Africa. Gold is the big item in 
South Africa’s balance of payments. 
But the U.S. needed something more 
to justify such a demand for essential 
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(Advertisement) 
Gen. Ingles Praises 
British Industries Fair 


Generat H. C. INGLES 

“Throughout the many years of its suc- 
cessful operation, the British Industries 
Fair has attained an enviable reputation,” 
says General H. C. Ingles, President of 
RCA Communications, Inc. “The 1951 
B.1.F., which I understand is to be the finest 
ever organized, will play an important part 
in promoting the healthy international 
trade which is of such vital concern to all 
of us.” @ 

British Industries Fair—London and 
Birmingham, April 30-May 11. For details 
phone or write nearest British Consulate, 
or British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
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equipment now. The something more 
is uranium, which will come out of the 
same gold fields. 

e Business Off—The World Bank’s 
loan business this year won’t approach 
the $270-million in new commitments 
made in 1950. World Bank officials 
are only going to the U.S. money 
market for $100-million at most. It’s 
expensive to raise capital and then not 
use it. 

The most likely customers for dollar 
loans are countries like India, which, 
for political reasons, refuse to queue up 
at Ex-Im Bank’s window. Strategic 
materials, of course, will get most at- 
tention. 


Il. Lending—and Buying—Abroad 


The World Bank believes it can do 
some nondollar financing this year, too. 
It expects to make some loans in ster- 
ling, Canadian dollars, and Swiss francs. 
The bank will try to raise capital in 
both Canada and Switzerland. In this 
sense, the Bretton Woods institution 
will be performing one of its original 
functions. 

What’s more, world bankers say that 
tight now they can procure some equip- 
ment—especially power equipment—in 
Europe more easily and less expensively 
than in the U.S. They figure buying 
may be relatively easier for some time 
to come, despite Western Europe’s 
rearmament effort. Since the U.S. 
slated to supply a huge share of West- 
ern Europe’s military end item require- 
ments, production conversions abroad 
are likely to be less sweeping than those 
in the U.S. Besides, the bankers argue, 
Western Europe just can’t stop export- 
ing and expect to remain solvent. 


Ill. Ex-Im’s Identity Obscured 


Under rearmament, the Export- 
Import Bank may lose much of its orig- 
inal identity. Jesse Jones thought up the 
bank in the early 30’s to help U.S. 
exports out of the doldrums. Under 
Warren Pierson, president from 1936 

1944, Ex-Im performed this func- 
tion with some success. Before World 
War II it made commodity loans as 
well as development loans. 

Since 1945 the bank has stuck 
pretty close to the foreign development 
business. When it seemed that only 
oil could draw private capital out of 
the U.S., the bank, in effect, took over. 
Businessmen, far from irked at govern- 
ment competition, cheered. 
¢ Politics—Lately, however, some busi- 
ness groups have been complaining 
that government has been gaining at 
the expense of business at the Ex-Im 
Bank. Many businessmen claim that 
there was too much politics last year 
in the $150-million: credit to Mexico, 
the $125-million to Argentina, the 


$20-million to Yugoslavia, and the $135- 
million in credits to Israel. 

Actually, the State Dept. did put the 

heat on the bank in each case. But the 
bank’s business-minded board of gover- 
nors never dissented. Many months will 
pass before most of these credits are 
drawn down. Proof of business sound- 
ness will then have to wait on repay- 
ments. 
e More Loans, Fewer Dollars—This 
year Ex-Im Bank will not be so free 
in handing out “political” loans. But 
pressure from defense chiefs will con- 
tinue to make business considerations 
secondary. 

Ex-Im’s latest loan combines both a 

business and a defense angle. Last week 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., New 
York, got a $20.8-million credit. The 
money, plus more than $9-million put 
up by Cerro, will be used to build a 
zinc refinery and other facilities near 
Oroya, Peru (BW —Jan.27’51 ,p126). 
* Policy cael Im Bank policy 
is being altered in two instances to meet 
the needs of the moment. The bank 
has already agreed to cover local costs 
in some cases. And there are signs that, 
for the first time, foreign equipment 
may be bought in a significant amount 
with Ex-Im money. Ex-Im Bank nor- 
mally only loans money to buy equip- 
ment and services in the U.S. 

Where necessary, Ex-Im is ready to 
cover the labor costs of strategic ma- 
terials projects. This will give the local 
government foreign exchange for con- 
sumer goods purchases in the U.S. A 
big obstacle to World War II develop- 
ment in Latin America was the lack of 
essential consumer goods to keep local 
labor happy. 

Offshore buying with Ex-Im loan 
money was a suggestion made in the 
Gray Report last fall. The idea was to 
allow foreigners to compete with U.S. 
suppliers on a given project, thereby 
getting costs down and boosting world 
trade. Congress would have to approve 
“untying” Ex-Im loans as a general 
policy. 

Actually, Ex-Im officials don’t intend 
to force the issue now. They say they 
have the authority already to buy off- 
shore “when the best interests of the 
U.S. are served.” They deny that they 
have any intention of abandoning their 
general Sed of financing U.S. ex- 
ports only 
¢ Wait for the Day—The fact is the 
Administration has decided to shelve 
this controversy (along with most of 
the recommendations of the Gray Re- 
port) until another sunny day. Both 
Congress and the business community 
have indicated they will fight “unty- 
ing” Ex-Im Bank money. Business 
opinion favors waiting at least until 
foreign countries, especially Britain, 
drop their discriminations against U. S. 
exports. 
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To Every Management Engaged in Defense Production 





Time i. on the side of those who use it best! 


The one element common fo all defense 
production is time...and nothing saves 
time like Airfreight 


TANKS... planes... ammunition... electronic equip- 
ment—no matter what you're contributing to the armed 
services, time is an all-important element. 

One late part out of hundreds can keep a tank from 
rolling forth on schedule, delay the launching of a ship 
or a plane. One late company, out of hundreds of con- 
tractors and sub-contractors working together on a 
piece of war equipment, can undo the efforts of all. 


When time is at sucha premium, the speed and other 
advantages of Airfreight should be utilized whenever 
possible by every company engaged in defense pro- 
duction. Already the government and the armed serv- 
ices are showing the way, making ever-increasing use 
of Airfreight on key projects, saving countless precious 
hours. 

Let an American Airlines representative show you 
how Airfreight can expedite your production and de- 
livery problems as successfully as our Flagships carry 
your expeditors. There’s never been a time when saving 
time meant more. There’s never been a time when 
Airfreight was so important. 


alts riesr ano roremost- AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 
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Positions Vacant 


We're Looking for a Factory Manager, Leading 
Southern California manufacturer of hydraulic 
equipment is looking for a man in his late 
thirties or early forties who has had experience 
plant superintendent or factory manager. 
hanical engineering background desirable 
not absolutely necessary The product is 
requiring precision machining but it is 
produced in relatively large quantities. Follow- 
ing departments will report to the man se- 
lected: Production, Purchasing, Inspection and 
Tooling. Please submit complete resume. Box 
8736, Business Week 


——=—————= Positions Wanted 


Executive-Engineer, 53, with 30 years’ experience 
in heavy design-construction Cost conscious. 
Practical. To represent industrial firms in re- 
lations with engineers-contractors on large 
projects. Box 8867 


Mexico or Central American Long term employ- 
ment sought by mech. engineer 34 who knows 
the countries, people and language. Over 12 
in administrative work. Is qualified 
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industrious personable individual desires position 
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Engineer with organizational experience. Fifteen 
years thorough training in project methods 
and departmental systems M.E. degree, age 
39, eager for administrative opportunity. Box 
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New Investment in Japan 


Remington Rand’s Tokyo company is first U. S.-controlled 
venture to be set up in the islands since the war. Goodrich Chemical 
also teams up with Japanese companies to produce plastics. 


A brand-new manufacturing company 
is ready to try its wings in Japan. Busi- 
nessmen and government officials—Jap- 
anese and American alike—are watching 
carefully: It’s the first U.S.-controlled 
industrial enterprise to be set up in 
Japan since the war. 

The Japan Remington Rand Co. 
is the fledgling outfit. Remington Rand, 
Inc., of New York, holds the majority 
interest, and Japan’s Nippon Typewriter 
Co, is a minority stockholder. The first 
typewriters—100 of them a week—will 
start clicking off the assembly line in 
Tokyo next week. 
¢ Goodrich, Too—Before long, Rem 
Rand will be joined in Japan by an- 
other top U.S. corporation. Cleve- 
land’s B. F. Goodrich Chemical Corp. 
said last week that it had teamed up 
with three Japanese companies to form 
Japanese Geon Co., Ltd.—to produce 
Geon polyvinyl chloride for Japan’s 
plastics industry. Goodrich engineers 
are due to leave soon for Japan to begin 
designing and building a new plant. 

Save for a lunatic fringe of Commu- 


nists and ultra-nationalists, most Jap- 
anese are tickled pink with the arrival 
of the U.S. companies. They figure that 
Rem Rand, and later Goodrich, will 
bring new jobs, new products, and new 
industrial muscle to help Japan pay its 
way in the postwar world—as the “‘fac- 
tory for free Asia” (BW —Nov.11’50, 
p133). 

¢ Biggest Invasion—Of course, Rem 
Rand and Goodrich aren’t the first U. S. 
concerns to show a lively interest in 
Japan since the war. Many American 
businessmen have already concluded li- 
censing agreements for their products 
with Japanese companies—Westing- 
house, Walt Disney, Kaiser-Frazer, Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co., Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, and International General Elec- 
tric among them. But so far, none has 
done what Rem Rand and Goodrich 
have done—establish a new company, 
almost a new industry, in fact. 

e Sales Swap—Rem Rand’s Japanesc 
partner, the Nippon Typewriter Co., 
has been the world’s leading manufac- 
turer of Japanese and Chinese language 


Britain’s Coal—Reserves Shrink Fast 


Not a lava flow on Stromboli or a fabulous 
new range in the Himalayas—but merely 
heaps of British coal, watered down to 
prevent spontaneous combustion. These 
emergency reserves at Battersea, London, 
are pure gold to Britons, now in the throes 
of a coal shortage that threatens serious 
unemployment, production cuts, domestic 
hardship by late February. Coal stocks now 
are at a low of 11-million tons, and dwin- 


dling at a rate of 500,000 tons weekly. 
Railway service, gas and electric supplies 
have been affected, and a power-saving 
blackout imposed. There’s a political up- 
roar, too. Last week the Labor government 
squeaked by an opposition motion of cen- 
sure on the coal crisis with a thin 11-vote 
margin. One Conservative spokesman, asked 
how to get more coal, said simply: “Change 
the government.” 
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typewriters. The deal is arranged so 
that Nippon will distribute the new 
company’s English-language machines 
through its sales organization in Japan; 
Japan Rem Rand will sell Nippon’s 
machines abroad, along with its own. 

S. Harry Wright, Rem Rand’s gen- 
era] manager in Japan and chairman of 
the board of the new company, says 
English typewriters are in big demand 
throughout the Far East. English has 
fast become the basic commercial lan- 
guage in Japan and elsewhere in the 
Orient—wherever the U.S. is able to 
trade. He expects Japan Rem Rand to 
aim for high export sales—perhaps 40% 
of its production will be marketed i 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Indo-China, Burma, and Australia. 
¢ 1,000 a — Remington 
Rand _ has modern concrete factory 
and office building in Tokyo that once 
belonged to the Imperial Navy. Though 
the initiz il output is only about 400 
machines per month, Wright hopes 
to be hitting 1,000 before long. For 
now, all parts will come from Rem- 
ington Rand, U.S. Later on, it’s 
possible that the plant will turn out 
safes, file cabinets, other equipment. 

Harry Wright is glowing in his praise 
for the company’s Japanese work force 
—100 strong now and growing every 
day. He’s been schooling them in U. S. 
typewriter manufacture, says. they're 
“almost too good—marvelous at reading 
blueprints, quick to learn and imitate.” 
e Man With a Dream—Rem Rand 
people feel their biggest booster in Ja- 
pan has been 72-year-old Fyogora Sa- 
kurai, still active president of Nippon 
Typewriter. According to Wright, the 
Japan Rem Rand company is Sakurai’s 
“dream come true.” For years he’s 
been promoting the idea of building 
an English-language typewriter in Ja- 
pan, and has spent a pile of money try- 
ing to develop a good one. Now he not 
only has a good machine to sell at 
home, but Rem Rand’s world sales 
setup will market his own Japanese- 
Chinese machines outside. 
¢ Goodrich Owns Less—Goodrich’s Ja- 
pan venture is a good deal different. 
Goodrich has three important Japanese 
partners, probably holds only a minority 
interest, though Goodrich officials here 
won’t say how much. It’s likely that 
Goodrich’s relation with Japanese Geon 
will be much like its interest in British 
Geon: Goodrich furnishes knowhow, 
keeps the company abreast of new prod- 
ucts and techniques, but doesn’t have 
much to do with actual management. 
¢ Near Tokyo—Goodrich, together with 
Nippon Light Metal Co., Furukawa 
Electric Co., and Yokohama Rubber 
Co., will put up the Japan Geon plant 
at Kambara, 65 miles from Tokyo. 

Ihe entire staff will be Japanese, 
once a Goodrich technical team gets 
the plant built and running. 
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TRUSCON Speed -Erect Steel Buildings 


ihe Ee ; 
to MEDIUM-sized like this ; 


and down to SMALL like this! 


© Low in Cost 

® Quickly Erected 

® Easily Disassembled 
and Re-erected 

@ High Salvage Value 


@ Is lack of production space hampering 
your profits? 

Is inefficient layout causing a lag in your 
output? 

Solve the problem quickly, easily and eco- 
nomically with Truscon Speed-Erect Steel 
Buildings. 

These standardized Truscon Steel Buildings 
have been used by American industry for 
over 30 years. They are available in a wide 


range of designs, which can be arranged to fit exactly your special requirements 


of floor layout and budget. 


Truscon Speed-Erect Steel Buildings are used for all types of industrial and com- 


mercial buildings, because they offer fire protection, permanence, ease and 


speed 


of erection, low upkeep, low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings 
have a high salvage value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in 
an entirely new location at modest expense. 

Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers 

will be glad to make suggestions and help you select the building 


that fits your needs. 


We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy 


erection of these “Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK. The 32-page book on Truscon Standardized 
Steel Buildings is filled with ideas, photographs, specifica- 
tions and details that will make it easy for you to start 
developing your building program. Write for this book now. 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
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sofa C lete Line of Steel Windows and 
Mechanical Operators * Stee! Joists * Metal Lath  Steeldeck 
Roofs « Reinforcing Steel ¢ Industrial and Hangar Steel Doors 
© Bank Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers * Bridge Floors 








Happy Shoemaker 


After a U.S. tour under 
Marshall Plan sponsorship, 
French manufacturer ups output 
and wages, cuts costs. 


ECA’s Technical Assistance Program, 
whose ambitious goal is to transplant 
U.S. production knowhow to Western 
Europe, may turn out to be the Marshall 
Plan’s most lasting contribution. Ask 
M. Douheret, of ‘Autun, France. 

e Quick Results—Maurice Douheret is 
the manager-owner of Etablissements 
ROC, a small shoe manufacturing con- 
cern at Autun. Last spring, he jun- 
keted to the U.S. with 17 other shoe 
men—members of an ECA-sponsored 
productivity team—to study American 
shoemaking methods. Douheret took 
everything ie, asked lots of questions— 
with an eye to grafting U.S. techniques 
onto his production line back home. 
Here’s what he has been able to accom- 
plish so far: 

eA 50% production increase— 
from 400 to 600 pairs of shoes daily. 
eA 20% wage hike for his 120 
employees. 
¢ No price rises, despite a 20% 
rise in the cost of raw materials. 

e Here’s How—To do the job, Dou- 
heret called in experts to make time- 
and-motion studies of every operation 
at the plant. Whole batteries of sew- 
ing machines were rejiggered to correct 
cramped, tiring work positions. To re- 
duce nervous fatigue, automatic reg- 
ulating devices were installed on 
precision cutting and stitching ma- 
chines. Indirect lighting was installed, 
ventilation improved. And now the 
plant is heated over the weekend, so it 
will be warm and dry Monday morning. 

Standardization played a_ big part, 
oo. The firm turned out 20 different 
shoe models before Douheret’s U.S. 
visit. Now it concentrates on three. 
¢ Longer Hours, More Pay—Douheret 
sounded out his workers at every stage 
of the productivity push. He first pro- 
posed quitting work each day after a 
target number of shoes—500 pairs—had 
been reached. But within several weeks 
most shops in the plant had finished 
their quotas and were heading for home 
an hour early. 

But the workers wanted more money 
—not less work. They suggested a nine- 
hour day and a 550-pair target, in ex- 
change for a 10% wage boost. Three 
months later, production passed the 
600-pair mark, and employee wages 
were up 21%. 

* “Right People” —Douheret, of course, 
is a special case. ECA singled him out as 
having chalked up the most impressive 
tangible results. But it wil! be a while 
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before the agency can assess the over-all 
impact of the close to 200 productivity 
teams that have visited the U.S. since 
the Technical Assistance Program be- 
gan in March, 1949. Scattered reports, 
however, indicate that the program is 
hitting hard at the cause of Europe's 
economic anemia—low productivity. 

For 1951, ECA plans to spend $15- 
million on industrial, agricultural, 
transport, and other productivity proj- 
ects. One observer said ‘‘a budget of 
$15-million for a second industrial rev 
olution isn’t large. But, spent on the 
right people, it can go a long way.” 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Russians are peddling gold in the Eu- 
ropean market for the first time since 
the war. They want dollars and pounds 
for the gold—the ruble won’t buy the 
rubber, wool, other raw materials that 
are needed for the Soviet stockpile. 

e 
Cuba calls: Chase National Bank, New 
York, opened its second branch office 
in Havana last week. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. will open its 
first office there soon. 

r 
Austrians have ordered $1-million worth 
of steel mill equipment, including a 
reversing blooming mill, from Blaw- 
Knox Co.’s Lewis Foundry & Machine 
Div., Pittsburgh. ECA came through 
with a financial assist. 

° 
Bum’s rush: CIO ship repairmen at 
Todd Shipyards, Inc., Brooklyn, re- 
fused to touch the Polish liner Batory 
when she came in for drydock last 
week. One worker said he’d rather 
starve than work on an “iron curtain 
ship.” The Batory will get her bottom 
painted in Britain, instead. 

7 
Top credit rating in Latin America for 
the last half of 1950 went to Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, according to 
a survey by the National Assn. of 
Credit Men. Just about every country 
improved its standing; but Argentina 
and Paraguay were still in the credit 
ranking of “poor” and the collections 
ranking of “very slow.” 

@ 
Dutch bankers have their eye on Africa. 
The Netherlands Trading Society will 
open branches in Mombasa and Dar-es 
Salaam, East Africa; the Netherlands 
Bank for South Africa will set up shop 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

e 
Peru has dropped all curbs on dollar im- 
ports, the first nation in South America 
and one of the few in the world to free 
all purchases abroad. But there are still 
some tough taxes on imported “lux- 
uries” like U.S. autos. 
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THE TREND 


Down the Inflation Road 


Out of Washington comes a shabby story that bodes 
no good for the country. 

At the President’s invitation, leading officials of the 
Federal Reserve System, the nation’s central bank, went 
over to the White House. From all reports the occasion 
was a pleasant exchange of views on the problem of 
insuring adequate financing for the defense effort. The 
sharp controversy between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve about using general credit controls to fight in- 
flation was not even discussed. 

But the Federal Reserve officials did not have to wait 
long to learn that they had walked into a trap. The day 
following the meeting, the President’s press secretary let 
it be known that the Reserve people had pledged support 
to maintain stability of government securities for the 
duration of the emergency. The trap was sprung almost 
immediately thereafter by a statement from the Treasury 
saying that the White House announcement meant the 
market for government securities would be stabilized at 
present levels. A presidential letter to Chairman McCabe 
of the Reserve Board followed, making that interpreta- 
tion official. In other words, interest rates were frozen. 
lhe inflation fight could not count on using any methods 
that tampered with them. 

The Reserve officials were obviously astonished to see 
how their meeting with the President was thus cleverly 
converted into a surrender parley on an issue they re- 
garded as very important and very much alive. The 
formula is, of course, an old one in politics. But that the 
White House and the Treasury should have stooped to 
this tricky scheme on such a critical issue is shocking. 


The Issue 


What the President has done here is doubtless more 
than he knows. It is more than the settlement of an 
unimportant dispute between the Treasury and the 
Reserve System over a technical matter of interest rates. 
He has set a course that will help turn our stabilization 
effort into a phony war on inflation. For no price freeze 
can keep the lid on things for long if the Federal Reserve 
is obliged to pump out new money to keep the interest 
rate freeze from thawing. 

The issue involved is much bigger than Treasury vs. 
Federal Reserve, or Secretary Snyder vs. Chairman 
McCabe. It is simply this: Can we use general credit 
controls, with the higher interest rates that they imply 
now, as a useful weapon in the fight on inflation? 

The Treasury says no. It argues that small boosts in 
interest rates will not deter bank borrowers in an in- 
flationary period. 

What straw man is this that the Treasury is so busily 
knocking down? It misses the point. General credit 
controls aim at limiting the supply of credit going into 
private hands by restricting the lending power—the re- 
serves—of the banks. If interest rates advance, that is a 
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byproduct of the tightening process, not the primary 
objective sought. But to tighten up the banking system’s 
reserves under a frozen interest rate structure is bound 
to be unsuccessful. And for a simple reason: Frozen rates 
mean pegged government security prices. That means 
the Reserve System cannot sell government securities to 
soak up cash because such action might lower the prices 
for the issues and raise their rate of yield in the market. 

Neither can the Federal Reserve prevent the banks or 
any other investors from selling government securities 
at pegged prices for lendable cash. The Reserve System 
pays for these securities by creating new moncy. Unless 
there is some uncertainty over the price it will pay for 
marketable government securities—a situation which 
frozen rates and pegged prices prohibit—all such secur- 
ities become the equivalent of money. The whole gov- 
ernment debt becomes so many more greenbacks. Clearly, 
any real chance to use general credit control disappears. 


Costly Economy 

The Treasury argues against general credit controls 
on another ground: the increased interest cost of the 
public debt. This is a potent point with lawmakers and 
taxpayers. It is understandable in a way that the mysteries 
of central banking are not. 

What do we get for this added cost in taxes—exagger- 
ated as it has been by the Treasury? 

We get some live ammunition for the inflation fight. 
We give the Federal Reserve System an honest-to-good- 
ness chance to sit tight on private credit expansion. We 
improve the chance that Treasury defense borrowing, 
when it comes, will be financed from the people’s sav- 
ings and not from inflationary bank credit. This kind of 
help in the battle to hold the value of the dollar will pay 
its tax cost many times over. 

Economy on public debt interest may be the costliest 
economy of all—even in the budget sense, both national 
and personal. For, every 2% rise in the price level adds 
$1-billion a year to the cost of the present defense pro- 
gram. And every 1% rise in the cost of living means a 
$2-billion annual extra charge to consumers for the same 
goods and services. It also means a $2-billion evaporation 
in the purchasing power of the liquid savings of the 
American people. 

The Federal Reserve System is at a crisis point. Con- 
trary to the intent of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Federal Reserve Board faces the loss of its independence 
to the executive branch. It has three courses open to it: 
(1) It can acquiesce; (2) it can resign in protest; (3) it 
can seek to get a public review of the issue. We think it 
ought to do the last. It ought to speak up. It should 
appeal to Congress to which it is responsible for a canvass 
of the whole matter. For what is at stake is no less than 
the preservation of our economy from the ravages of 
inflation. 
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Dollar and Génts Angle 


ealed Ball Bearings 


Figure it out yourself ... You may be 
able to improve your product by using one of the 
several types of Fafnir Sealed Ball Bearings — 
especially if you make household appliances, elec- 
tric motors, farm equipment . . . anything which 
Operates intermittently. Sealed to keep lubrica- 
tion in, dirt and contaminants out, these bearings 
keep your product running smoother, longer, 
without attention or breakdowns even when cus- 


tomers neglect it. 


You slash manufacturing costs, too, because 
Fafnir Sealed Bearings simplify assemblies, cut out 
machining operations, and eliminate extra parts 
otherwise needed to provide and retain lubricants. 


It may pay you well to switch to Fafnir Sealed 
Ball Bearings. Remember, only ball bearings offer 
this type of self-protection which results in these 
“dollar and cents” advantages. To find out what 
advantages Fafnir Sealed Bearings can offer you, 
call in a Fafnir engineer. The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Mechani-Seal 
Felt Seal ‘ 
Plya-Seal 


yee. 





